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PREFACE. 



Mant and powerM are the appeals which haye been 
made to the dTiliaed world on behalf of injured 
and degraded Afiica. But most of these have been 
addressed to philanthropists generally. The design 
of the following pages is to lay the case of Africa 
before the church of Christ 

Deeply affecting are the views which haye often 
been presented of this unhappy portion of our 
globe. But these have been scattered through the 
journals of travellers and missionaries, or have, for 
the most part, related to the horrible atrocities of the 
slave-trade, and its results. Here it is attempted to 
exhibit, in a connected form, a general sketch of the 
moral, social, and religious condition of this wretched 
land. 

The predse limits of Western Africa are not very 
aocuratefy defined; and hence, mostly avoiding those 
parts of the continent which obviously belong to other 
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points of the compass^ the writer has confined himself 
to no particnlar boundary. A considerable portion 
of what may more properly be called Central Africa 
wiU thus come nnder the notice of the reader. 

It is possible that^ in perosing these pages^ some 
may fed themselves abruptly introduced into the 
midst of a subject to which they could wish to have 
been conducted by some preliminary steps. '' We 
find ourselves/' they may say, ''contemplating the 
moral, social, and religious state of a people, with 
the countries of whose abode the writer ought first to 
have made us acquainted.^' This, indeed, was his 
<Hrigmal intention. But to have given a mere outUne 
of African topography, would only have furnished 
information which, in most cases, is either already 
possessed, or may be easily acquired. And when it 
is* considered that a large portion of a vast continent 
is treated o^ it will be seen, that to have entered into 
detail, would have required a whole volume, rather 
than a single diapten of the present work. Such a 
desideratum, moreoveri is already supplied in Mr. 
McQueen's '' Geographical Survey.'' 

While the writer fully admits the importance of all 
subordinate agencies which may be employed for the 
benefit' of Africa, be aims to show that Christianity 
is the oidy sufficient means of its recovery. Assured 
that, on this subject, fiicts are the strongest and most 
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oonyincing arguments, it is on these, almost exclusively, 
that he has based his conclusions. 

The author has only to add, that it has been his 
aim, without sectarian prejudice, to write for the whole 
church, and for Africa. Recognising all as brethren 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity — ^feeling 
that the case of Africa demands the energies of all — 
and assured that, in a field so wide, all may employ 
themselves harmoniously, and without interruption to 
each other's labours, in the work of the Lord — he 
ardently desires to see every section of the church 
sealously and prayorfnlly devoted to the evangelisation 
of this benighted land. 

Oh that Ethiopia may soon stretch out her hands 
unto God f The Lord hasten it in his time ! 
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WESTERN AFRICA, 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thbbi are some periods in the history of nttions, as 
wen as in the history of the chnreh^ when God may be 
said to arise on their behalf^ and the time to &Yonr 
them appears to be eome. At such seasons, events 
are seen conspiring together to promote their weUbre; 
and although a night of thick darkness may have pre- 
ceded, we behold the bright tinta of the morning, pre- 
dicting the speedy advance of a happy and a glorioos 
day. This seems to be the case at the present moment 
with regard to the widely extended continent of Africa. 
''The first history of this wretohed land presents a 
mysterious page in the book of Providence. Successive 
ages have borne the elements of social improvement to 
almost every other considerable portion of the globe; 
but Africa, unhappy Africa, the cradle of ancient a^ 
and science, and tiie depository of ancient grandeur. 
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has made no onward progress; and although upon her 
northern and eastern frontiers^ a by-gone civilisation 
still lingers, yet her central, western, and southern 
districts appear, from time immemorial, to have re- 
mained in a state of barbarism/' 

This is indeed mysterious, and there is, perhaps, but 
one method by which the mystery can be unrarelled. 
The believer in revelation sees in the condition of 
Africa the fulfilment of Divine prediction, — the execu- 
tion of a curse pronounced by the Almighty nearly-' 
four thousand years ago, and still standing on record 
in his holy orades.^ 

But the curse whidi for so many generations has 
rested upon the unhappy descendants of Ham, is not 
to be perpetuaL God will yet make them glad accord^ 
ing to the dags wherein he has a^jUcted them, and the 
yean m which they haoe eeen eviL The same inspired 
authority which records the curse, predicts the blessing.t 
Africa is doubtless destined, as well as every other 
nation upon earth, to become subject to the dominion 
of the Redeemer; and in proportion as the reign of 
Christ extends among the teeming millions of its popu- 
lation, will the curse of Jehovah be removed; and, in 
comparison with what has been, a golden age will 
speedily succeed. 

Nor ought we to look upon such a state of things as 
far distant* The work of her moral and spiritual 
renovation is bq^. Her shores have already wit- 
nessed the triumphs of the Saviour. Modem discovery 
has opened a way of access into the very heart of the 

* Gen. ix. S&— 37- See Keith on Piopheqr, p. 324. 
t Ptal. IxviH. 31. 
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coxmttj, wUcli is fully available to the blacky if not to 
the white man. And of her sons and daughters, long 
enslaved in our western islands, God is raising up an 
agency in all respects suited to become instrumental in 
accomplishing his purposes of mercy in their £Either- 
land. These, and many other circumstances, combine 
to create the most cheering anticipations, and tend 
alike to awaken and confirm the conviction that the 
hour of her deliverance draweth nigh. 

These hcts call loudly on all Christians to reflect 
upon the obligations under which they are laid; and 
in some degree to arouse to the benevolent effort which 
is so imperatively demanded at their hands. 

The claims of Africa, as the events of Providence 
are at this moment urging them upon us, have to some 
extent been responded to. But much more must be 
felt, and vastly more must be done, and the church of 
Chri8t,in humble and prayerful dependance on theDivine 
assistance and blessing, must put forth her energies for 
the evangelisation of this dark and desolate land, with 
a strength of determination which nothing can daunt, 
and with a liberality more proportionate to the mercies 
which she herself has received. 

To lay the case of Africa upon the conscience of the 
church of Christ, and to furnish an additional impulse 
to that vigorous exertion which the case requires, is 
the object of these pages ; in which it will be 

ATTBMFTm TO EXHIBIT THB MOBAL, SOCIAL, AND 
BBLIOIOT7S CONDITION OF THAT UNHAPPY C0T7NTBT; 
AND TO SHOW THAT THB GOSPEL OF JbSTJS ChEIST 
AFFOEDS THB ONLY BFFICIBNT MEANS OF EBHOVINA 
ITS ACCmiMULATBD EVILS. 
B 2 
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CHAPTER I. 

MATURAL ASVAKTA0B8— MBCBSSITT OP INTBSTXQATION — DBfiPOTItX 
— DOMESTIC ILATBRT— BLATB TSADB — •OUBCBS— WAB — ^PAMINI — 
IKMLTBNCT — OUXB — KORAMMBDAV I8X» &0. — UfBS — ILATBS 
ABTIOLB OV BABTBR-^lBTISANtAlID LABODRBBt— CHIEF FBOPBBTT 
— COWDinON OF ILATB 70FULA110N— fLAYB TBAOB — ^BLOOOflHBD 
AKD EAPINE — AOBIOULTUBE AKD OOMXBBOE — ^BARBAEinC — XOBALl 
— CRmmiAll IMBTBUCnON. 

The name of Africa is associated with all that is 
shoekmg and revolting to the feelings of humanity, as 
well as disgraoefnl to the boasted dignity of our natore. 
Its history is written in characters of blood, andnnfolds 
a tale of oppression, cruelty, and wrong, such as all the 
annals of human crime can scarcely equal 

Africa itself is one of the feirest and most beautiful, 
as well as the most fruitful portions of the globe. No 
other country surj^asses it in native riches. Its fertile 
plains will raise almost every production peculiar to a 
tropical climate. Its forests, consisting of the most 
valuable timbers, cover thousands of miles. In its ani- 
mal kingdom, in addition to wild beasts, whose skins 
are valuable as an article of commerce, there are vast 
herds of cattle incalculable in number. Its mineral 
wealth is immense. Some districts are literally impreg- 
nated with the precious metals, and their stores of gold, 
in particular, ure inexhaustible. Its rivers are equal to 
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the most magnificent in the world; and the Niger, 
which poors its mighty waters from upwards of twenty 
mouths into the ocean,' rising in the interior of the 
country, trarerses it in a circuitous route, for nearly 
three thousand miles, and is navigable five hundred 
miles from its source. 

These are natural advantages which ought largely to 
contribute towards giving a people a noble standuig in 
the scale of nations, ministering to their own happiness, 
and making them a blessing to the rest of mankind. 

But what is the real fact of the case ? Africa is a 
moral wilderness, and her inhabitants, as they have been 
but too correcdy described, are wolves to each other. 

To its miserable and degraded condition the attention 
of the reader is now earnestly entreated. Nor let him, 
because the picture is humiliating^ and some of its de- 
tails most piinful and revolting, shrink from its con- 
sideration. ** There is hardly any thing in the case of 
Africa," to adopt the eloquent language of one of the 
ablest advocates the negro has ever had, ^* so much to 
be feared as the indulgence of excessive tenderness of 
feeling. If the benevolent and religious portion of the 
public choose to content themselves with the general 
and superficial conviction, that there is no doubt a great 
mass of misery in Africa, but refrue to sift and scruti- 
nize each circumstance of horror, then the best hope for 
Africa vanishes away. That resolute, unflinching^ un- 
tiring determination, which is necessary in order to 
surmount the difficulties which lie in the way of her 
deliverance, requires not only that the understanding 
should be convinced, but that the heart should be 
moved.'' 
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SECTION I. 



Afeica ifl^ to a considerable extent^ ukdeb the do- 
minion OP THE MOST SAVAGE DESPOTISM. A despOtic 

form of government is established in nearly all the 
kingdoms of this vast continent. There are indeed 
some exceptions. 

The state of Manding is described by Mungo Park, as a 
sort of republic, or rather oligarchy— every town having 
a particular nutnsa, or king, and the chief power of the 
state, in the last resort, being lodged in flie assembly 
of the whole body. Similar to this, is Major Gray's 
description of the government of the FuUb, in Fnta 
Jallon. In the Mandingo states, on the Gambia, al- 
though the form of government is monarchical, the 
power of the sovordgn is by no means unlimited. In 
an affiiirs of importance, the king calls an assembly of 
the principal men, or elders, by whose counsel he is 
directed, and without whose advice he can neither 
declare war, nor conclude peace. Even, moreover, in 
those cases where the power of the monarch is most 
absolute, it is, it must be confessed, often exercised with 
considerable discretion. Thus in the great empire of 
Ashanti, the king^ according to Bowdidi, in exercising 
his judicial capacity, always retires in private with the 
aristocracy, (which, however, only consists of four 
persons,) to hear their opinions. In these conferences, 
while he appears somewhat tenacious of their opposing 
a new law, he is said to encourage their candour, and 
to give them an opportunity of defending an old one. 
To this it may be added, that in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the king is himself professedly bound by the 
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tuthority of the Koran, and it pledged by his reUgioos 
principles^ not to act in opposition to its roles. This 
restriction, howerer, firequently proves but a mere pre- 
tence. In the goyemment of Darfor, Browne declares 
that, although the monarch can do nothing contrary to 
the Koran, yet he is allowed to do more than the laws 
established upon it will authorise; besides which, it is 
to be observed, as Major Gray remarks, in reference to 
the kingdom of Bondu, that the enactments of the 
prophet are interpreted by the Imans, or priests, who 
being much under the power of the king, decide, in 
all cases where his majesty's interest is concerned, in 
his &vour. 

But stQl, after making every allowance which the 
most generous impartiality can require, the statement 
with which, at the commencement of this section, we 
set out, in nevertheless true, that Africa is, to a con- 
siderable extent, under the 'dominion of the most 
savage despotism* 

Bven where- an oligarchical form of government pre- 
vails, the condition at the great bulk of the people is 
not changed; the only difRsrence being, that the rod 
of tyranny is swayed by many instead of by one, the 
people themselves having no voice in the election of 
their rulers, or in the management of their affiurs. In 
the numerous and petty states, in the neighbourhood 
of the Senegal and Gambia, where, perhaps, the cha- 
racter of the government is the mildest, the least 
defined, and subject to the most frequent fluctuations, 
the power of the presiding chiefr amounts almost to 
an absolute right in the disposal of their subjects. 

The same state of things exists on the Grain Coast. 
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The eridence of the African seaman. Torn Coffee, before 
the West African Committee of the House of Commons, 
daring the session of 1842, afibrds ample testimony to 
this. The following is an eitract from the Beport of 
his examination : — 2788. '' Sappoaing an English ship 
were to go to your country, and the captain were to 
say, * You shall go and take your wife and children, 
and stop one, two, or three years, and then I will bring 
you back again,' would you go with your wife then? 
Tes, some would go, and some would not/' 2785. ''Are 
you obliged to ask your fiither (chief) to let you go, 
do you gire your Mhet money to let you go? Yes.'' 
2786. '' Suppose a ship came, and you said 'I will go,' 
and your father says ' I will not let you go till you 
give me money,' are you obliged to give him money 
first f I cannot go without frtther." 2787. " Suppose 
you go on board a ship, and you get money and things, 
and you go on shore, are you obliged to give all to 
your£eitherr Yes." 2788. '' Supposmg you want to 
stop on shore, does he take it all from you ? Yes." 
2801. ''At the end of your voyage, when you come 
home, and you are paid in goods, what do you do with 
the goods which you take home as wages? I take 
them on shore, and give them to my &ther." 2802. 
" When you take the goods to your father, does your 
&ther give you any thing for them ? No, he keeps 
them himself, and if I want any I ask him, and he 
gives them to me." 

In a greater or less degree, the same right to con- 
trol the labour of their people, and wholly or in part 
to reap the fruits of it, is claimed by the chiefs, on the 
Bonny and Calebar Aivers. For instance, king Bell 

b8 
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haying allowed his people to go over to Fernando Po, 
to labour for hire, on their return^ reeeived as a present 
whatever they ehose to offer. But this was considered an 
act of great lenity and moderation. On another occasion, 
king Agoa permitted his people to visit Fernando Po 
with a similar object; but, when they came back, he 
demanded and compelled them to give him a large 
portion of their earnings* In another case, however, 
king WiUiam, of Bimbia, instead of allowing his 
people to hire themselves^ let them out himself, and 
sent his own son with them to the island to receive 
the remuneration for their services before they com- 
menced their work. For these focts, the writer is 
indebted to his honoured brother, theBev. John Clarke^ 
baptist missionary to Western Africa. 

The government of Dahomy is said to be the most 
perfect despotism on the foce of the earth. The policy 
of the country admits of no intermediate degree ot 
subordination between the king and the slave^ at least 
in the royal preeencet, all acknowledging the right of 
the sovereign to dispose of their persons and property 
at pleasore. In attending on the monarch, even tlw 
highest minister of state, on his entrance into the palace, 
must crawl on his hands and knees to the apartment of 
audience, till he arrives in the royal presence, where he 
lays himself flat on the ground, rubbing his head in 
the dust, and uttering the most humiliating expres- 
sions. Being desired to advance, he receives the king's 
commands, or communicates any particular business^ 
still continuing in a recumbent posture; for qo person 
is permitted to sit, even on the floor, in the royal 
presencei except the women, and even they must Idss 
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the earth when they receive or deliyer the Idng's 
message. 

A similar despotism is exercised in the interior. In 
Darfhr, for example, the king speaks in pnbUc of the 
soil and its productions, as his personal property; and 
of the people as little else than his slayes. His autho* 
rity is soldy upheld by the military, and, therefore, the 
only object which he fears is the alienation of his 
troops. 

Under such a form of government, in which the 
assumptions of the monarch are so great, and the sub- 
mission of the subject so abject, it would be wonderful 
indeed, existing as it does amongst semi-barbarous 
nations, if the sovereign did not frequently appear in 
the character of a capricious tyrant; and the people 
sometimes have to endure an incalcuhble amount of 
suffering from his oppressions. How systematically 
these are in some instances inflicted, may be gathered 
from the following fact, recorded by Major Denham. 

*^ In the province of Loggun, they have a metal 
currency, consisting of thin plates of iron. The value 
of this circulating medium, however, rises and falls 
according to the pleasure of the sultan, and is settled 
by proclamation at the weekly market every Wednes- 
day. Now, if the sultan expects to receive tribute, or 
duty, on the commodities which may be sold, the officer 
appointed for the purpose generally proclaims the 
currency to be below par; but whenever the sultan 
has purchases to make, preparatory to some festival, 
the value of the metal invariably rises.'' Thus we see 
how, under the despotic governments of Africa, the 
prince may wrong his subjects to a^randise himself. 
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The attention of the reader it now invited to two 
other £m^ iUnstrathre of the crael and oppressive 
character of African despots. 

The first is recorded by MoIIien, who says, that 
''on one occasion he saw the whok hwSLj of a 
minister of one of the petty tyrants of the Bissagoes, 
consisting of thirteen persons, arrive at Bissao. 
These^^' he declares, ''by one of those capricioos 
freaks 80 common among African princes, were sent 
to be sold into shivery at the Enropean settlement/' 

Theotherfact,of a similar but more dreadfbl natore, 
to which the reader is referred, is quoted by Sir Thomas 
Fowell Bnxton, in his justly celebrated work on the 
"African Slave Trade, and its Remedy/' 

"In the month of January, 1880, the king d 
Apollonia, an ally, though not a dependant on the 
British government, despatched messengers to Ciqpe 
Coast Castle, to intimate that a Spanish shiver had 
anchored off ApoDonia fort, the captain of idiich had 
asserted, that he had obtained the president's leave to 
purchase a cargo of sfaives, and had already landed 
goods for that purpose; that he (the king of ApoUonia) 
wished to ascertain whether there was any truth in the 
Spanish captain's assertion, as be should certainly 
ftffnish him with no sfaives without the fall consent 
and permission of the president. The president, in 
reply to this message, highly commended the conduct 
of die long of ApoDonia, as a reward for which, he 
salt him a handsome present; at the same time, 
strictly prohibiting him from exporting, or permitting 
to be exported, a single sfaive; and explaining to him 
the British laws on that subject. 
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^' In the mean time^ the king had contrived by fair 
promises^ to get into his possession the whole ot the 
Spanish cargo of goods; and when his messengers 
returned from Cape Coast Castle, he flatly refused to 
ddiver a single shive^ or to return the cargo. The 
Spanish captain managed, however, to get on board 
his vessel several of the king's family, and intimated 
to him, that unless the slaves contracted for were 
furnished immediately, he would certainly carry them 
(the king's hostages) off the coast; whereupon, the 
king; mustering his more immediate attendants and 
adherents, sallied out into the town in the night tim^ 
and seising all without distinction whom he could find, 
sent ihem to the number of three hundred and sixty 
on board in irons, at day-break, receiving in return 
the persons detained as hostages. 

'* Here were three hundred and sixty free people, 
living in thdr own houses in perfect peace and ap- 
parent security, seised without the shadow of a pretext, 
by a rapacious and remorseless tyrant, whom they had 
been taught to look to as their &ther and protector. 
One of them, a mulatto girl, about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, was afterwards redeemed, and she de- 
scribed the consternation and horror of the poor people 
when ihey found themselves ironed in the slaves 
hold.'' 

What a picture of savage tyranny and ruthless 
cruelty I Yet, such is the despotism, reckless of 
life and property, which rules unhi^ipy Africa, 
operating, as tyranny and oppression ever must, so 
as to destroy the noblest feelings of humanity, and to 
arrest its progress in every effort which it makes to 
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rise in the scale of intellectaal being. Indignant, 
however, as we feel at the condnct of the rapacioos 
despot, who conld thus capture his innocent subjects, 
and then sell ihem into perpetual slavery. Christian 
compassion must exceed the bounds even of our 
indignation, when we consider what must of necessity 
be the condition of a people amongst whom such 
tyrannical barbarism could find scope for its exercise. 



SSOTION II. 

Apbioa is a land of slaves. This is a fact, which 
no one at all fieuniliar with the state of Afirican society, 
will for a moment controvert It is, however, to be 
feared, that in this as well as in other items of African 
wretchedness, the religious and benevolent have been 
too much accustomed to content themselves with su- 
perficial generalities, instead of sifting and scrutinising 
its minute details. This, therefore, must plead our 
apology for entering more fully into its particulars 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

According to the computation of Park, which has 
been quoted by McQueen, and other celebrated 
authorities, three-fourths of the entire population of 
Africa are in a state of slavery. And there is reason 
to believe, that this calculation is rather within than 
beyond the boundary of truth. In his first journey to 
Kanu, Captain Clapperton, estimating its inhabitants 
at from 80,000 to 40,000, reckoned that more than 
one half were slaves. This, however, appears to have 
been far below the real state of the case; for, in his 
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sabsequent visits he was informed that there were no 
fewer than thirty slaves to every free man. This same 
traveller incidentally mentions a village in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Sakatu^ where only one ia seventy was 
bee. Major Denham^ speaking of Barca Gana, the 
genovl and favourite of the Sheikh of Bomn^ says^ 
that although himself a slave^ he had fifty female 
slaves^ and twice the number of male slaves^ in his 
possession. He also declares, that the number of the 
armed slaves of the sultan of Bomu, prior to the 
Felfita conquest, was no less than 80,000. These are 
Mohammedan countries. The enormous extent to 
which slavery here exists, tells a terrific tale of cruelty, 
murder, and desolation, in the neighbouring pagan 
districts* The Mohammedan may enslave the Kaffir; 
but, according to the laws pf the Koran, he dare not 
hold the moslem in bonds. 

In the pagan states, however, slavery prevails still 
more extensively. According to Clapperton, the whole 
population of Yariba may be considered in a state of 
slavery, either to the king or his caboceers. And it 
is said, that every caboceer, or noble of Ashanti, is in 
possession of thousands of slaves, while the inferior 
chieftains and captains own a proportionate number. 

These are facts which no one will venture to call in 
question ; and when, besides the universal prevalence 
of the accursed system, its hereditary character — the 
many and fruitful sources from which it is replenished 
— and the numerous uses to which it is devoted are 
considered, the conclusion at which we arrive will 
scarcely be doubted; and the most sceptical will be 
constrained to acknowledge with Park, that at least 
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three-fourtluy and iii all probability a mncb larger 
number^ of the inhabitants of Western and Central 
Africa are in a state of slavery. 

Tt may be well to devote a little attention to each of 
the above-mentioned particulars. And firsts with r^ard 
to the universal prewUenee of the system. All travellers^ 
without exception^ who have visited this unlu^ipy 
country^ confess its existence in every kingdom they 
have traversed. 

You cannot follow them in the descriptions ihey have 
given of the numerous states through whidi ihey have 
passed, without feeling yourself everywhere in a land of 
shives. Slavery stares you in the tsce on every hand; 
in every town and village which you enter, and in every 
dwelling to which you may be introduced — ^firom the 
palace of the prince, to die humble domicile of the 
meanest of his subjects. ''I know/' said Cokmel 
NichoUs, before the West African Committee of the 
House of Commons — ^^'I know no other characters in 
Africa than master and slave.'' " Slavery and a slave 
trade," says M'Queen, "form the general law of Africa. 
These two evils reign acknowledged, sanctioned, known, 
recognised, and submitted to by all her population, 
of every rank and d^ree, throughout all her extended 
borders."' 

To the hereditary character of Jfirican slavery the 
testimonies are equally numerous and decisive. As, 
however, the slavery of Africa is not distinguished from 
that of other slaveholding countries in this particular, and 
it is in some sense essential to the continued existences 
of slavery itself, it only requires a passing notice. 
Suffice it to say, that Park, in Western, and Denham 
and Clapperton in the Northern and Central portion of 
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the ocmtmenty concur in describing this featnre of the 
systeni. 

The iowreei of African alaverj require a larger share 
of attention. The principal of these^ according to 
Park^ from whose Tolnme of travels the following 
account is chiefly abridged, are these: — ^War — ^Fa- 
mine — ^Insolvency — Crime. 

1. A freeman may, by the established customs of 
Africa, by being taken in war, become a slave. Slavery, 
indeed, ever has been one of the dreadfrd concomitants 
of war aU over the world. Priscmers of war in Africa 
are the slaves of the conqueror; and when the weak or 
unsuccessful warrior b^ for mercy beneath the up- 
lifted spear of his opponent, he gives up, at the same 
time, his daim to liberty, and purchases his life at the 
expense of his freedom. 

2. Famine is another source of shtvery in Africa. 
Notwithstanding the superabundant fertility of most 
parts of the country, this direful calamity is not 
unknown, either through drought or neglect of cultiva- 
tion; or, still more frequently, as the effect of deso- 
kting wars, in which, just as the crops are reaching 
maturity, the enemy fires, and destroys the whole. 
According to Park, there are many instances of free- 
men voluntarily surrendering their liberty, to save them- 
selves from starvation. During a great scarcity which 
lasted for three years, in the countries of the Gambia, 
great numbers of people became slaves in this manner. 
It often, however, happens that parents, who, in all 
piirts of Africa, have unlimited authority over their 
children, are guilty of the inhuman practice of selling 
their own offspring to purchase provision for them- 
sehes and the rest of their feunilies. 
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An instanoe of this kind is recorded by Park. It 
occurred in Wonda, a small town in Manding. It ia 
draa related by him* " The scarcity of provisions was 
felt at this time most severely by the poor people, as 
the following drcamstances most painfully convinced 
me. Every evening during my stay^ I observed five or 
six women come to the numstft house^ and receive each 
of them a certain quantity of com. As I knew how 
valuable this article was at this juncture, I inquired of 
the nuBua whether he maintained these poor women 
from pure bounty, or expected a return when the 
harvest should be gathered inf 'Observe that boy/ 
said he, pointing to a fine child about five years of age, 
'his mother has sold him to me for forty days' pro- 
vision. I have bought another boy in the same 
manner.' I could not get this melancholy subject out 
of my mind; and the next night, when the women 
returned for their allowance, I desired the boy to point 
out to me his mother, which he did. She vras much 
emaciated, and when she received her com, she came 
and talked to her sonvdth as much cheerfulness as 
though he had been under her care.'' 

Famine in a land boundlessly rich in all kmds of 
natural wealth, and where v^etation luxuriates so as 
almost spontaneously to suppty the wants of man I 
Where is the hand of cultivation, and what must be the 
condition of the people where such scenes can exist in 
such a country? A mother giving her son in exchange 
for ''forty days' provision," and cheerfully conversing 
with the child, as though he were still her own I Is 
this himianity T How fiillen, and degraded, and with- 
out natural affection! Then woman can forget her 
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sacking child, and cease to have compassion on the son 
of her womb I In Africa she does. 

Anoth^ still more deeply affecting case, painfaQy 
justifying this melancholy reflection, is recorded by 
Lander. In this it will be observed that the inhnman 
mother parted with her child, not from want, bat from 
a mere love of finery, and for the most trifling con- 
sideration. 

''The Bowchee people," says Lander, "appear to 
have no a&ction for their offspring; the gentle appeals 
of nature are unknown to them; parental tendamess 
dwells not in their bosoms, and they sell their diildren 
as shives to the greatest strangers in the world, with 
no greater remorse of conscience than if they had been 
common articles of merchandise. 

"A travelling slave-dealer, passing through the 
place, purchased several of their children of both sexes^ 
from the inhabitants, and amongst others, a middle- 
aged woman had an only daughter, whom she parted 
with for a necklace of beads. The unhappy girl, who 
might have been about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, on being dragged away from the threshold of her 
parent's hut, clung distractedly, like a shipwrecked 
mariner to a floating mast, round the knees of h&t 
unfeeling mother, and looking up wistfully in her 
countenance, burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming with 
vehemence and passion, ' O mother, do not sell me ! 
What will become of me f What will become of you in 
jrour old age, if you suffer me to desert you ? Who will 
fetch your com and milkT Who will pity you when 
you die T Have I been unkind to you? O mother, do 
not sell your only daughter ! I will take you in my 
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wcmn, when yoa are feeble^ and cairy you nnder the 
shade of trees. As a hen watches over her chickens, 
BO will I watch o^er yoa, my dear mother. I will repay 
the kindness you showed me in my infant years. 
When you are weary, I will £m you to sleep ; and 
whilst you are sleeping, I will drive away flies firom 
you. I will attend on yon when yon are in pain; and 
when yon die, I will shed rirers of sorrows over your 
grave. O my mother, dear mother, do not pnah me 
away from yon ! do not sell your only daughter to be the 
skive of a stranger !' Useless tears I vain remonstrance I 
The unnatural, relentless parent, shaking the beads in 
the &ceof her only chQd, thrust her from her embraces, 
and the slave dealer drove the agonised girl from the 
pkce of her nativity, which she was to behold no more.'' 

8. The third source of African slavery is insolvency. 
Of all the cases to which the customs of Africa have 
affixed the doom of slavery, this, according to Park, is 
the most common. A negro trader contracts debts on 
some mercantile speculation, either from his neigh- 
bours, to purchase such artides as will sell to advan- 
tage in a distant market, or from the European traders 
on the coast; payment to be made in a given time. In 
both cases, the condition of the adventurer is predsdy 
the same. If he succeeds, he may secure an indepen- 
dency; if he is unsuccessful, his person and services are 
at the disposal of another; for, in Africa, not only the 
efiects of die insolvent, but even the insolvent himsdf, 
are sold to satisfy the demands of the creditor. 

This subject, in connexion with British settlements 
on the coast of Africa, engaged the attention of the 
West African committee. From the evidence adduced. 
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it appeared that a modified fomi of slavery, under the 
deDomination of ''pawns/' had, firom cases of insol- 
yency» and in some such a manner as that above 
described, grown into existence on British territory. 
''A pawn/' according to one of the witnesses examined, 
''is a man who runs into debt, and in order to pay his 
debt, he pawns himself, until he redeems himself." 
According to governor Maclean, "pawns may be de- 
scribed as servants voluntarily serving for an indefinite 
length of time; but who can, at any moment, leave 
their masters, either by paying their debts from their 
own resources, or by procuring other masters.'' Such 
individuals are, however, to all intents and purposes, 
slaves. The witness quoted above acknowledged that 
he had "known both slaves and pawns sold at public 
auction." Besides, their very circumstances render 
their slavery, in ordinary cases, perpetual. "They 
have sold themselves into a bondage from which they 
they can only be emancipated by pecuniary payments; 
and if not so emancipated, they must live and die in 
servitude." But firom what source are the means of 
their emancipation to be derived, their persons no 
longer being their own? Hence Lord John Russell, 
in a letter to Captain Maclean, justiy affirmed, " that 
the distinction between a pawn and slave is little more 
than nominal ; and that Sir John Jeremie," in his pro- 
clamation to British settlements on the Afirican coast, 
"righdy pronounced both systems to be an infiringe- 
ment of the acts of Parliament," abolishing slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the British dominions. 

As far as the British residents are concerned, the 
proclamation of Sir John Jeremie is said to have had 
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the desired effect The lystem^ however^ still prevails 
among the native pq>iilation ; if not within the forts^ 
yet in their immediate vicinity. Thus, firom the days 
of Mango Park nntil the present hoor^ insolvency has 
proved in Africa a source of shivery. 

4. The fourth source above enumerated, is the 
conmussion of crime^ on which the customs of Afirica 
a£Sx slavery as a punishment. This appears to be one 
of the most common sentences which in Afirica is 
passed upon a culprit. Almost all offences, without 
distinction^ are visited in this way. Witchcraft, adul- 
tery, and murder, are equally threatened with a similar 
doom. This, however, is sometimes left to the discretion 
of the injured, who, in some instances, are permitted to 
aooqit a ransom* In the case of murder, the relatives 
are allowed to avenge the life of the victim by the 
death, instead of the enslavement of the murderer. 

5. Another source of slavery in Afirica is the pre- 
valence of Mohammedanism. '* That religion,'' says 
Major Oray, "not only gives an apparently Divine 
authority to the practice, but instils into the minds of 
its proselytes a conviction that aU who are not, or will 
not become Mohammedans, were intended by Provi- 
dence and their prophet to be the slaves and property 
of those who do." 

6. Slavery is also nourished by the apprehension, 
on the part of the native princes, that it affords support 
to their own despotic dominion. " Afirican chkEs,'' 
Major Gray remarks, "like the owners of shives in 
other countries, think they have no security for their au- 
thority but the maintenance of their peopk in slavery.'' 

7. To this must be added yet one other source of 
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skvery in Africa, which exists more especially amongst 
the Mandingoes. Mohammedan priests are mostly die 
schoolmasters of the people, and both pagan and mos- 
km parents are anxious to procore from them instruction 
for their children. It is the method of rewarding them 
for their services which here requires our attention. 
The scholars are considered^ during the period of their 
education, as the domestic slaves of their master, and 
are therefore employed by him during the day, in 
plantmg com, bringing firewood, and in other servile 
offices. When the term of instruction is completed, 
the parents receive an intimation of the &ct, and it 
becomes needfrd for them to redeem their child by 
giving to the schoolmaster a slave or the price of a 
slave in exchange; nor can the scholar be liberated 
until this is done. K the parents are unable to frur- 
nish the ransom, he remains the domestic slave of the 
master until he can, by his own industry, collect goods 
sufficient to redeer^ himself. This not unfrequently is 
never vrithin his power ; in which case he continues in 
bondage till the day of his death. 

Such are some of the sources of this unrighteous 
system as it exists in Africa; all of them calculated 
to cherish it, and some of them capable of increasing 
it to almost any degree. 

The extent to which property in man is held in Africa 
will be still further seen in the manerauB u$e$ to which 
it is devoted. 

1. Slaves are the principal article of barter in Africa. 
Major Denham, speaking of Angomu in Bomu, says, 
" Many lands of merchandise are paid for in slaves.^' 
By the same authority we are informed, that the sultan 
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of Sakata reoeiTCB tribute from his dqiendent states 
chiefly in skives. Captain Besveri who condncted the 
affiurs of the Bidama Society in that islandyremarks that 
^'daTes are the money — the circolating medium by which 
African conmierce is carried on/' From a nanratiye 
preserved in one of the reports of the Chnrch Missionary 
Society^ of a negro who had passed thronj^ the hands 
of several masters in different parts of the interior^ and 
who was at length carried on board a Portognese vessel 
which^ with its cargo of human bemgs^ was captured by 
a British cruiser, and taken to Sierra Lecme— from this 
narrative we learn that the unhappy man was first sold 
for a single hoe, then for some Mdt, and then again 
for some doth, and so on successively till he was at 
last purchased by the European trader. In shcurt, 
whatever commodity a man wants to buy in Africa, slaves 
are the means by which he may certainly procure it^ and 
which, in numberless instances, he employs to obtain it. 
3. Slaves, with some few exoeptioiis, are the artisans 
and agricultural labourers of Africa. According to 
Park, hired servants — that is persons vobmtarily work- 
ing for pay — are unknown in Africa; and Majw Gray 
declares that '^the prejudices of the negro are such, and 
slavery has been so long continued, that no one having 
pretensions to superiority will perform any of those 
useful occupations which the best informed in civilised 
countries so usually attend to.'' The consequence is, that 
the manual labour of Africa almost exclusively devolves 
on its slave population.* The cultivation of the land, 

* £ioept,indeed,thatporticmwliidifUlt to die tot of African 
wires and dsnghteriy whose condition, in this reelect will be 
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and the care of the catde^ are the work of skiyea. Id 
Sakatn, sach of the slaves as are not employed in 
domestic duties or in the labour of the fidd, are en- 
gaged in weaYing^ house-building, shoe-making, iron- 
wwk, and other trades. These are permitted to reside 
in separate houses ; but their masters of course receive 
the produce of their exertions. 

8. Slaves are the principal property of Africa, and 
the chief means of subsistence to its free population. 
The inhabitants of the great empire of Bomu are said 
to be rich "only in slaves, herds, and horses.^' On 
the fruits which the hands of his slave may rear, the 
African depends for his daily bread. His slave manu- 
&ctures whatever clothing he may wear; and out of 
the overplus of his labours the master procures the 
luxuries he may desire, or in which he may be able to 
indulge himself. Slaves are the marriage bonus with 
which he purchases his wife; these usually constituting 
the largest portion of the bounty which the &ther 
receives in exchange for his daughter. And slaves, 
moreover, are the inheritance which the freeman leaves 
to his children ; these, in all probability, being his 
only possession. 

Such are the uses to which African slavery is devoted 
— the sources from which it is replenished — ^its here- 
ditary character — and its universal prevalence. 

This view of the degrading system forcibly demon- 
strates its fearfrd extent, and exhibits it as an evil 
gigantic as the vast continent suffering under its 
withering curse. 



noticed when the inl^ect of female degradation comet to be 
considered. 

C 
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tBOTION III. 



ANOTHBft inqoiry of deq>e8t interest and importance 
in. What is the condition of thb slave of Africa. 
In replying to this inquiry it mnst be confessed that our 
means of information are slender, and the sonroes to 
which we mnst appeal not nnfreqnently the testimony 
of those who, if not prejudiced in fitvonr of the ac- 
cnrsed system, do not appear to have felt that holy 
indignation against it which a jnst sense of its enormity 
cannot &il to aronse. ''Slavery/' however, let it be 
borne in mind, ''wherever it exists is the same moral 
deformity — ^the same crime before God; and ought to be 
viewed with detestation, and reprobated with boldness 
by every man who professes to act on Christian 
principles/' 

In the first place, the slaves of Africa, like those of 
all other slave-holding nations, have no property in 
themselves. Their bones, their blood, their sinews, 
are not their own. They live and breathe and move — 
not for themselves, but for another ; and he is not the 
God who made them, but a fellow-mortal, who wrong- 
fully lays daim to them, and, in defiance of all human 
rights, as a tyrant rules over them. 

In most other respects, also, the slave of Africa la- 
bours under the same disabilities as his captive brethren 
in the rest of the world. Some advantages are, indeed, 
enjoyed by domestic slaves ; that is, sudi as are bom 
in a man's own house. It is said that among the 
Felfitas, these — of course taking into account their un- 
happy condition as slaves— are in general well treated. 
In Ashanti, according to Bowdich, the good treatment 
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of this dass of slaves is in some measure provided for 
by the liberty they have of transferring themselves to 
any person whom they enjoin to make them his pro* 
perty, by invoking his death if he does not — an 
imperative appeal. And Park assures us, that among 
the Mandingoes^ custom has established certain rules 
with rq;ard to their treatment which it is thought dis- 
honourable to violate. The authority of the master 
over the domestic slave extends only to a limited cor- 
rection for what his possessor may deem an ofience. 
Very fisvourablej moreover, is the testimony of Dr. 
Madden in relation to the treatment of the slave 
population of Cape Coast. On being asked by the 
chairman of the West African Committee, whether he 
had an opportunity of forming an opinion of the state 
of domestic slavery, he replied, ''I think I had. In 
that neighbourhood it is a particularly mild system of 
servitude: with the exception of severities I have 
known on the part of mussuhnen, it is the mildest 
servitude that I ever knew. It is more fw domestic 
purposes than for any pnedial purposes; and even 
where it is employed for praedial purposes, I must say 
that, both on the part of mussulmen and on the part 
of pagans, their slaves are treated with infinitely more 
mercy than they are by Christians/' It is also the 
dictate of impartial justice to acknowledge that even 
slaves are sometimes raised to posts of honour and 
dignity by the fitvouritism of African princes. An in- 
stance of this kind is afforded in the case of Barca 
Oana, to whom allusion has before been made. But 
it is to be observed — as was proved in the bitter 
experience of this very individual — the same power 
c2 
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which exalts may abaae, and reduce the ahye raiaed to 
the command of an anny and the goTemment of dtiea, 
in a single moment, to his fonner d^radation.* 

From such testimonies as these^ it would seem that 
the condition of the negro slaye is superior on his 
native soil to what it is on the blood-stained shcnres of 
America, and of our European colonies ; and that even 
the tyranny of the semi-barbarous African over his 
slave is hardly so remorseless and crud as that of the 
polished and enlightened white man. 

But still the African captive is a $Iave; and Mungo 
Park confesses that he is treated with unkindness or 
severity according to the caprice of his master ; while 
none of those restrictions and advantages which have 
been mentioned in favour of domestic slaves^ have any 
existence to protect or benefit the slave purchased 
with money^ or captured in war, or obtained by other 
accidental circumstances. Cruelties, moreover, the 
most barbarous are, beyond a question, frequently 
practised; as the following affecting portion of the 
negro narrative already referred to painfrdly shows: 
''When I came to that place I was quite faint; for I 
had been without food some time. I b^;an to weep, 
and fell to the ground. My master took his hand, 
and knocked me about the head, saying that he would 
kill me and eat me. I thought then that aU was over. 
I expected that the dagger would be driven into my 
bowels every moment. . . I was so hungry I thought 
I should have died.'' In Ashanti, the master may kiU 
his slave without exposing himself to the smallest 

^ Bsrca Gsna was, however, tubseque&i^ restored. 
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amotint of pumshment; and, as will hereafter be folly 
shown, at their annual costoms, and on other occasions, 
nmnbers are slain in sacrifice. YHiere 4ife may be 
thns taken away with impunity, what security can 
there be against the commission of other enormities? 
To this it may be added, that in some of the great as 
well as the smaller kingdoms of Africa, the female part 
of the slave population are commonly and systematically 
let out for the hire of prostitution, and are liable to 
the grossest abuses to which their savage masters may 
choose to subject them. 

Such is slavery in Africa, and such the extent to 
which it prevails. Here the guilty system exists as 
in its great stronghold, and here alas I it apparently 
threatens to defy every effort to accomplish its imme- 
diate extinction. Great Britain, at a noble sacrifice, 
has abolished slavery throughout all her dominions. 
Every other European nation must soon follow in her 
steps; and America, notwithstanding all her efforts to 
silence the voice and arrest the march of freedom, 
must, at no distant period, either consent to the ex- 
tinction of slavery, or be destroyed by slavery herself. 
But slavery, driven from every other land, there is too 
much reason to apprehend, will still — ^unless, indeed, 
Christ and his gospel interpose — ^have an existence in 
Africa. Though here, blessed be Qod, it will find its 
last asylum, and its final home; and buried amidst 
the execrations of the world, a year of jubilee be 
proclaimed tx> every remaining captive amongst the 
children of men. 
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section iv. 

Africa trades with foreign nations in the 
flesh and blood of her own fofulation. this 
is a subject so weQ imderstood^ and has been laid with 
such terrible force of conviction npon ''the national 
conscience of Ghreat Britain/' by Sir Thomas FoweQ 
Buxton^ that little more can or need be said with regard 
to it. All^ therefore^ which will be attempted here, will 
be to exhibit some of its direful effects upon the un- 
hiq)py continent^ which it still continues to waste 
and destroy. 

It has been shown^ that the slave trade, instead of 
decreasing^ has been fearfully augmenting, and at this 
moment is carried on more extensively than at any 
former period.* Two hundred thousand Africans are 
annually sold into hopeless ciqptivity, while it is com- 
puted, that in the various departments of the accursed 
traffic, more than five hundred thousand lives are 
annually lost to this unhappy country. 

Such a desolating system cannot be annua% sweep- 
ing away the population of Africa, without being 
attended with consequences the most disastrous. It 
cannot even terminate with the loss of life and of 
liberty to so many thousands of human beings, but 
must affect the very vitals of society, and involve every 

* More recent tcoomiti represent that the slsve-trade has 
heen, to some extent, driven from some of its former lorking- 
phu!es, snd hqpes sre entertained that it has suffered some 
diminution. 
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member of the community in an incalculable amount 
of physical calamity, and moral evil. 

In describing a system which we deprecate, we are 
sometimes in danger of drawing an exaggerated 
picture; but, in the case of the slave trade, exaggera- 
tion is impossible; and we may be well assured, that 
neither the suffering it inflicts, nor the demcNraUsing 
influence it exerts, will ever be folly known. 

1. The slave trade renders Africa a perpetual scene 
of bloodshed and rapine, for one tribe is continually 
making war upon another tribe, for the sake of the 
prisoners obtained in the contest. On this subject 
Sir Fowell Buxton writes — 

'' On the authority of public documents, parlia- 
mentary evidence, and the works of African traveDers, 
k ai^pears, that the principal and almost the only cause 
of war in the interior of Africa is, the desire to procure 
slaves for traffic; and that every species of violence, 
from the invasion of an army to that of robbery by a 
single individual, is had recourse to for the attain- 
ment of this object.'^ 

In confirmation of these statements, he has produced 
the most ample testimonies. For these, the reader 
is referred to the work of this distinguished philan- 
thropist. 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Fox, dated St. Mary's, Gambia, 13th July, 1841, 
and published in the Appendix to the Report of the 
West African Committee, will show that the slave 
wars of Africa are not the events of a by-gone 
period: — ''The day after you sailed, I embarked for 
McCarthy's Island, and while there, an alarm was 
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given on Thunday morning, the 10th nit., that the 
island was attacked. The aoldiers and militia were, 
consequently, immediately tamed ont; the former, 
with one or two field-pieces^ proceeding to the sup- 
posed place of attack; the militia, in the mean time, 
guarding the barracks and town; but it turned out 
as I expected, namely, some warriors had fallen upon 
two or three small towns, near the south-east end of 
M'Carth/s Isknd, and those of them that obuld 
escape fled to M'Carth/s Isknd for safety and pro- 
tection. This is only one instance of a great many 
that have come under my notice, of these desperate, 
marauding bandittL It appears, on this occasion, it 
was some Futa FuUs, and Cabu Mandingoes, who 
came down and fell upon a town called Barsansang, 
and another town called Broko, not more than two or 
three miles from the south-east end of M^arth/s 
Island, and report says, they took away an immense 
number of cattle, and about 200 slayes. Some few 
of these will probably be redeemed at double price, 
and the rest will be sent down to the coast, and 
sold to those horrible dealers in this nefieurious and 
abominable traffic.'^ 

The manner in which these predatory excorsions 
are carried on, and which, in some instances, are 
annual occurrences, is diabolical in the extreme. 
Major Denham says, '' On attacking a place, it is the 
custom of the country instantiy to fire it; and, as they 
(the villages) are all composed of straw huts only, 
the whole is shortiy devoured by flames. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants fly quickly from the devouring 
element, and &11 immediately into the hands of their 
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no less merciless enemies, who surronnd die place. 
The men are quickly massacred, and the women and 
children lashed together and made slaves.'^ Speaking 
in another place, of an expedition which he himself 
accompanied, he states, that " Darkalla was qnickly 
burnt, and another smaller town near it, and the few 
inhabitants who were found in them, chiefly infieuits, 
and aged persons, were put to death without mercy 
and throim into the flames/' 

Similar to these accounts, is the description of 
Laird, who ascended the Niger, and its tributary the 
Tschadda, in 1832. He says, speaking of the incur- 
sions of the Fd&tas, '' Scarcely a night passed but 
we heard the screams of some unfortunate beings that 
were carried off into slayery by these villainous depre- 
dators. The inhabitants of the towns in the route of 
the FeUitas, fled across the river on the approach of 
the enemy .^ '' A few days after the arrival of the 
fugitives, a volume of smoke rising in the air above 
five miles above the confluence, marked the advance 
of the Fel&tas; and, in two days afterwards, the whole 
of the towns, including Addah Cuddah, and five or six 
others, were in a blaie. The shrieks of the unfortunate 
wretches who had not escaped, answered by the loud 
wailings and lamentations of their firiends and relations, 
encamped on the opposite bank of the river, at seeing 
them carried off into slavery, and their habitations 
destroyed, produced a scene which, though common 
enough in the country, had seldom, if ever before, been 
witnessed by European eyes; and showed to me, in a 
more striking light than I had hitherto beheld it, the 
horrors attendant upon slavery/' 

c3 
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Such are the wan which, in sapplying yictiiiiB for 
the slave trade, are incessantly working; oonAuion and 
desolation in Africa* Let the reader pause for a 
moment, and consider these scenes of bloodshed, 
iniquity, and woe. Here is a vast continent, divided 
into states and kingdoms almost innnmerablei, whose 
inhabitants might be living in peace and friendship, 
bound together by reciprocal interests, for the protec- 
tion and well-bdng of each other. But alas! how 
do we behold them ? — not compacted together as one 
happy brotherhood of nations; but torn asunder 1^ 
bitter animosities, univowd discord, and endless war- 
£Bffe— each performing to each other the office of a 
minister of vengeance, destroying, and in turn being 
destroyed. What picture more horrible is it possible 
to contemplate? 

The effects of war, under any circumstances, and for 
a period, however Iknited, are dreadful: but where this 
great scourge of mankind is incessantly inflicting its 
cruelties, or goes forth like an annual pestilence, to 
the work of misery and death; and where the blessings 
of a truce are hardly ever heard of— but as kmg as 
there are people to capture, and destn^, manacles are 
never wanting to enslave them, or the fire and sword 
to consume them — ^war must indeed be fruitftd be- 
yond all imagination in evil> and entail an amount of 
calamity and crime exceeding aU human computation. 

2. llie slave trade operates to the discouragement 
of agriculture, and the suppression of legitimate 
commerce. 

These are the two great sources of subsistence to 
the nations of the earth, and in proportion as these 
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are in a floorisliing oonditioii, have men the rightful 
means of enjoyment, and the capabilities of advancing 
in the scale of social improvement. To suppress or 
discourage these, therefore, is to rob a people of their 
choicest .boon; and whatever operates in this way 
cannot be other than a heavy curse. This curse, 
then, the slave trade is to Africa. 

That it operates to the discouragement of agricul- 
ture, is evident, from the nature of the case. What 
motive can there be to till and to sow, where the 
desolations of almost incessant warfare forbid the 
prospect of reaping the fruits of agricultural labour f 
To this, it may be added, that a '' slave dealing chief, 
who neglects his own plantation, will not suffer his 
subjects to acquire wealth from independent sources, 
and the quantity of land which any one is permitted 
to plant is, therefore, narrowly limited.^' 

We are not, however, left to mere speculation about 
the nature of the case. We have plain, substantial 
hctB. On the coast, where the effects of the slave 
trade are most severely felt, the cultivation of the soil 
is but very partially attended to; while, as you advance 
into the interior, the hce of the country continues to 
improve, and in some parts cleared of wood and 
covered with com, presents an appearance the most 
luxuriant aud beautiful. Nor can it be questioned, 
that the slave trade is the almost exclusive -cause of 
this difference; for no sooner is this horrid system 
banished from a district, than '^ the natives show a 
fair and reasonable desire for cultivating the produc- 
tions of their country,'^ and lands, which had before 
been a wilderness, are speedily covered with fertility. 
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'' Mr. RendaU, who was at St. Louis, on the Senegal, 
from 1818 to 1817, states, that 'at that timei, when 
the place was in the possession of the English, and the 
sorronnding population were led to believe, that the 
slave trade was irrevocably abolished; they, in con- 
seqaenoCy betook themselves to coltivating the soil, and 
every available piece of land was under tillage. The 
people passed from one village to another without 
arms, and without fear, and every thing w<«e an air 
of contentment.^ Mr. Rendall was there again after 
the place had been made over to France, and ' then,' 
he says, ' the slave-trade, in all its horrors, had revived; 
vessels were lying in the river to receive cargoes of 
human flesh, the country was laid waste, not a vettige- 
ofadtivaHan was to be $een, and no one dared to leave 
the limits of his village without the most ample means 
of protection.^' 

With facts like these before us, the influence of the 
slave trade, in presenting an effectual barrier to the 
cultivation of the soil, cannot be doubted. And this 
very het must render it apparent, that the abominable 
traffic must be equally baneful m the wppreewm of 
legitimate conmieree. 

Sir Fowell Buxton has proved, bqrond a question, 
that Africa possesses within hers^ capabilities which, 
if made available, would en^le her to engage in a 
lawfrd commerce with Ordat Britain and the worlds 
the most extensi^ and profitable. He has also shown, 
that the nations of Africa thirst, beyond measure^ for 
those very articles, which their more civilised neigh- 
bours have to dispose of, and which they are anxiously 
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deairoas of giving in exdiange for the raw materials 
which Afirica might afford. And yet, notwithstanding, 
as the work of Sir Fowell Bnzton has demonstrated, 
the whole of the exports of this vast continent are only 
a fraction of what its almost boundless resources might 
sapply. 

These are strange, but undeniable facts. Nor can 
any sufficient explanation of them be found, besides 
the acknowledged prevalence of that horrid system 
which both absorbs and enervates the energies of this 
wretched cotmtry. 

If, however, it be dear, that, under the influence of 
the slave trade, the soil of Africa is left, to a vast 
extent, uncultivated, and its rich productiveness un- 
tried by the hand of the husbandman, the trifling 
amount of its legitimate traffic is at once accounted 
for. Africa has no manufactures to offer for sale. Its 
lawful commerce, therefore, must be limited to the 
productions of the country, and consequently, what- 
ever is in the way of the culture of the latter, must 
be a barrier to its engaging in the former. 

It is also to be considered, that nothing is so 
essential to the carrying on of commercial speculations, 
as a consciousness of security. But what security can 
there be for the fe/ucetui trader, under the prevalence 
of a system, the very existence of which involves, in 
every stage of its operation, wholesale plunder and 
murder? 

But here, again, we have the fullest evidence in 
matters of simple fact. In those parts of the coast 
which the slavers visit, the honest merchant is 
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fireqaently kq>t waiting for weeks, while the trader ixi 
human flesh is supplied with his miserable eargo. Of 
this, the foUowing extracts from a note to page 840 
of Sir FoweQ Buxton's work, are ample confirmation. 

'' The industry of the natives is stifled^ in a great 
degree, by the slave trade, and though a good deal of 
oil is prepared and sold, the English traders, loading 
at the mouth of the river, are often interrupted and 
obliged to wait, to the loss of profit, and the ruin of 
the crews' health, while a smuggling slaver takes all 
hands on board, to complete her cargo. — LoArd!^ 

''When there is a demand for slaves, the natives 
abandon every other employment, and the consequence 
is, that British vessels trading on the coast, are lying 
idle for the want of trade.'' 

'' In consequence of the great demand for slaves, 
the natives here, and in the interior, abandon cultiva- 
tion, the trees go to destruction, and no young trees 
are planted." 

'' At one place in Africa, where a very considerable 
quantity of palm oil has been supplied to the ships of 
our merchants, the Spanish, and Portuguese, have 
latterly so much increased the slave trade, that the 
cnltivatiim of the palm trees, which was giving occu- 
pation to thousands, has not only become neglected, 
but the native chiefs have bec»i incited to blind 
revenge against British influence, and have set fire to 
and destroyed 80,000 palm trees. — Recent Utten frcm 

To this may be added, a brief extract from the 
evidence of Captain the Hon. J. Denman, B.N., before 
the '' Select Committee on the West Coast of Africa." 
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He was asked, '^ Is it not your opinion that it has 
been owing to the preferenee given to Spanish skve 
dealers, that British merchants have not sooner estab- 
lished themselves at the Gallinas, and carried on 
commercial pursuits there?'' To this he replied, 
** In my Report to the governor of Sierra Leone, 
upon the state and prospects of trade in the Gallinas, 
in page 15 of the printed papers, I say, * When the 
English slave trade was abolished, considerable traffic 
sprung up, and was n^idly increasing when the 
Spaniards commenced the slave-trade in about 1817. 
From that time, legitimate commerce gradually 
withered, and was at length totaUy annihilated by 
the establishment of a permanent slave fMStory, in 
shore, about fifteen years ago, by Pedro Blamo, at that 
time mate of a slave vessel. Since then, the slave 
trade has been the only pursuit, and during the long 
period that has since elapsed, not enough produce has 
been exported to form the cargo of the smallest coast- 
ing vessel/' 

These £eu^ speak volumes, and — settmg aside the 
plunder, bloodshed, and murder, which, from beginning 
to end, are associated with the shameful traffic in 
human flesh— exhibit this abomination as a terrific 
curse, withering the choicest interests of this great 
continent — great for territorial magnitude, but yet not 
greater, in this respect, than it might be for all that 
ennobles and dignifies humanity. 

8. Once more, the slave tirade fosters a state of 
barbarism — ^loosens all the ties of nature — debases the 
morals of the people — and constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to the progress of Christian instruction. 
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// foBterM a itaie of barbarUm. Trae it im, that 
Africa was barbarous bef<«e the slave trade commenced 
its dreadful career; andyheDce, in the words of McQueen, 
Africa's great geoprapher, it must be confessed, 
that, in a primary sense, '^ the African slave trade is 
not the cause of African ignorance and barbarity, but 
the consequence thereof But who can calculate 
what Africa might now have been, but for the influ<» 
ence of this inhuman traffic, or in how great a degree 
it has aggravated the wretchedness of her condition ? 
The execrable system has, unquestionably, contributed 
much towards reducing Africa to what she is, and 
operates, most powerfully, in preventing her from 
rising from the dust in which she is prostrated. 

Who, that £EurIy considers each department of the 
horrid trade, can for a moment doubt it. It tends to 
render every individual who engages in it, a monster 
of inhumanity. What a barbarous savage must he be— 
let the nation to which he bdcmgs be ever so civilised 
and refined — who, bearing across the Atlantic his cargo 
of wretched victims, does not hesitate, under apprehen- 
sion of capture, and in order to save the remnant of 
his property, to murder the whole, by committing 
them to the waves. Tet, such are the hardened 
villains, who conmiand slave trading vessels, and 
whom, surely nothing besides a system so barbarous 
in its tendency could have rendered what they are. 

But if the dave trade thus operate upon the native 
of enlightened Europe, what must be its influence 
upon the semi-barbarous African ? — ^what but to chain 
him down to his present degradation, and make him 
more barbarous than he is? What are the slaving 
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chieft upon the coast? ''They have been rendered 
habitual dmnkards by the spirits which slave ships 
supply; as slave factors, they have been steeled against 
all compassion, and all sympathy with hnman suffer- 
ing/' And how fiur in advance must be the slave 
dealer of the interior, who collects and then conducts 
his gang of miserable captives, like a herd of cattle^ 
to the European markets, inflicting upon them, as he 
journeys, the most revolting cruelties? And what, 
to proceed one step farther back in the slave trading 
process, must that monarch and his people be, who 
annually sally forth in slaving expeditions, to harry, to 
capture, and to murder, the innocent and the defence- 
less ? Men must indeed be barbarous, before such a 
system of cruelty, even in its mildest form, could 
prevail; but who will dispute that its continued pre- 
valence has a fearful tendency to foster and increase 
the barbarism which may have had a prior existence ? 

Again, it loosens all the ties of kumamttf. Domes- 
tic associations bind man to man ; and the combined 
force of these constitutes the strength of nations. But 
how loosely must all family connexions be held in a 
country where the tenderest ties are incessantly . in 
danger of being severed? The poor negro, when, with 
his wife and children, he takes his repose, cannot 
assure himself that the grasp of the man-hunter will 
not arouse him from his slumbers, tear him from the 
home of his childhood and the sharers of his enjoy- 
ments, such as they may be, and consign himself and 
all who are dear to him to endless slavery. In such a 
condition of society, what wonder if the mother should, 
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as indeed we have seen she does, forget her sncking 
child, and cease to have compassion on the son of her 
womb ? Such is the state of feeling which the trade 
in human flesh engenders in Africa. 

The slave trade, still fiurther, demoraHsei the mbub 
qf the people, and comtitutee one of the ehitf obstacles m 
the way of communicatinff Christian instruction. Its 
demoralising influence must be abundantly^ evident 
from what has already been advanced. What morality 
is to be expected in those whose ears are as fomiliar 
with the sound of the war-whoop, as with the rustUng 
of the wind; and many of whom, having no stated 
mode of subsistence, live by enslaving the persons, and 
by plundering the property of each other ? But the 
influence of slavery and the slave trade, in debasing the 
morals of those amongst whom these abominations 
exist, has been so freq[uently and so eloquently set 
forth, that to expatiate on the subject would only be 
intruding on the reader a feeble repetition of an often- 
told tale. 

Nor need much be said of the shameful traffic, as an 
obstacle to the progress of CShristian truth. It must 
suffice to remark, that such it has ever proved in every 
attempt which has hitherto been made for the evan- 
gelisation of this benighted quarter of the globe. 
Hence, in most cases, or till very recently, our mis- 
sionary societies have been compeUed to seek an asylum 
for their agents in British settlements on the African 
coast; and just as the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society among the Susus were beginning to aflbrd some 
prospect of remuneration for an enormous expenditure 
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of Ufe and property^ the'mission premises were de- 
stroyed by the hand of violence^ and the missionaries 
were compelled to abandon the station. 

Such are the direful effects of this greatest of all 
practical evils which has ever afflicted mankind. It 
renders Africa a continual scene of rapine, bloodshed, 
and murder. It operates in the discouragement of 
agriculture, and the suppression of l^itimate commerce. 
It fosters a state of barbarism, loosens all the ties of 
humanity, demoralises the minds of the people, and 
opposes the bestowment of the only sufficient recom- 
pense we have to o£fer for their accumulated wrongs, — 
the only effectual ronedy we have to administer for 
the cure of their multiplied diseases. 

Direful, however, as these effects unquestionably are, 
and most calamitous of all as is the &ct that an 
obstacle should thus be presented to the introduction 
of the civilising and saving truths of Christianity, we 
do not despair. Africa is to a considerable extent 
under the dominion of the most savage despotism, — a 
land of slaves and trades in the flesh and blood of 
her own population; but her case, though deplorable, 
is not hopeless. The Lord Qod omnipotent reigneth. 
He is the Author of the gospel, and it is his purpose 
that it shall prevaiL Nor can we better conclude this 
chapter on the condition of this injured and d^raded 
country, than by comforting ourselves with an assur- 
ance in which even Africa is comprehended: ''The 

KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD SHALL BECOME THE KING- 
DOMS or OITR Gk>D AND OF HIS ChRIST, AND He 
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CHAPTER IL 

POLTOAMT— UKIYBftSAL PBSTALBHCB — BXTBKT «- OOKSBODBKCtS 
— DBORASATIOH OF WOMAN — NO FROFBKTT IN HBSSBLF — WIFB 
SUPP0BT8 HUSBAND — TTRANNT OF HUSBAND — UABILITT TO DI- 
TOBCB — 00CUFATI0N8 — CBIMB — DBUNKBNNBSS^LTINQ — ^TBBFT, 

ftc 

SECTION I. 

The next feature in the moral and social condition of 
Afirica is the prevalence of polygamy. 

Marriage, the ordination of Ood Idmself, when ob- 
served according to its original appointment, is a source 
of abounding blessing to the world. The ties it forms, 
the connexions it maintains, the tender endearments 
which, in all the relations of the social circle it creates, 
and the many interests which it unites tc^ether, make 
it the bond of society, and the stability of a state. 
Bat where polygamy is adopted, and men make this 
appointment a means of gratifying their own licen- 
tiousness, instead of answering the simple purpose for 
which God designed it, all its happy effects are want- 
ing, and consequences the most disastrous ensue. The 
condition of Africa, at this Tery moment, is an ample 
confirmation of these remarks. . 

1. In Africa, as well as in many other heathen 
countries, polygamy is universal. This is uniformly 
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"attested by all who have trav e rsed the continent. 
'' Polygamy is allowed both by Mohammedans and 
pagans/'/ " Polygamy is nniversal/' ''Every man of 
free condition has a plorality of wives.'' This is the 
way in which African travellers speak of it. 

2. ' The extent to which this unrighteous and licen- 
tious custom is practised, is fearful in the extreme. A 
very considerable portion of Africa is under the influ- 
ence of Mohammedanism. One of the most prominent 
and pernicious features of this fidse system is the 
toleration of polygamy. In Mohammedan countries, 
therefore, it is not only sustained by the evil propen- 
sities of a depraved natore; but is supported and nur- 
tured by the sanctions of religion. Here, consequently, 
it may be said to have the deepest root, if it does not 
prevail to the greatest extent. 

The Koran does indeed impose some limitations as 
to the number of a man's wives. The followers of the 
prophet are usually restricted to five; and in those 
Mohammedan dominions where the dictates of the fsdse 
apostle are implicitly obeyed, this number is not 
exceeded. In many countries, however, this is far 
from being the case. In Darftv, for instance, Browne 
declares that the inhabitants ''are but indifiierent 
moslems. Polygamy," he says, " is practised without 
any limitation, and little or no regard is paid to decency 
in their unbridled licentiousness. The sultan of Dai- 
ftur has more than a hundred free women; and the 
mdeks from twenty to thirty each." 

Such is the extent to which polygamy is adopted 
even in Mohammedan countries. In pagan kingdoms 
it prevails almost to an incredible degree; it does not. 
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indeed; exist everywhere to the same extent. Robertson^ 
speaking of Cape Lalm, says^ '' Polygamy extends to 
the number of six or eight wives.'' In Awane^ on the 
coast of Benin, he declares that, although polygamy is 
allowed to any extent, the number of wives actually 
kept by people of consequence is generally not more 

ti three or fiwip.'' 
ut however it may be limited in these districts, in 
many it knows scarcely any restriction. Robertson 
himself declares, that in the country of the Cameroons 
polygamy is extended to ''excessive numbers.'' Coona, 
a Erooman, in his evidence before the Committee on 
the West Coast of Africa, and in answer to the inquiry, 
'' How many wives have any of the men in your coun- 
try?" replied, ''Some men have twenty wives in my 
country, — some men have more than that." In Kaarta, 
according to Major Gray, polygamy is carried to a 
"frightful extent." "Many private individuals," he 
says, "have ten wives, and as many concubines. The 
princes, for the most part, have no fewer than thirty 
of each; while Modiba, the king, is said to have one 
hundred wives, and more than two hundred'^oncu- 
bines." According to the narrative of the liberated 
African, the king of Bambarra had no less a number 
than two hundred wives. Major Denham incidentally 
informs us, speaking of the eunuchs of the sultan of 
B^harmi, that he was said to have nearly one thou- 
sand wives. Laird and Oldfidd have assured us that 
the number of the wives of the king of Attah is two 
liiousand; and that they themselves were introduced to 
five hundred of these. 

In the great empires of Ashanti, Dahomy, and Ta- 
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riba, polygamy is carried to an extent still more fearful. 
In Ashanti, the laws allow the king to have three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three wives. This 
number is always kept up; it is, however, never 
exceeded, being considered, though ^for what reason 
does not appear, a mystical one. In Dahomy, the 
king's seraglio consists of between three and four thou- 
sand women. Mr. Norris saw seven hundred and 
thirty of the wives of this monarch, who marched in 
file, bearing liquors and provisions upon their heads; 
and these were followed by many hundreds more, 
classed in troops of seventy each, who walked in greater 
state. His principal men, moreover, have from one to 
three or four hundred wives each, and people in 
humbler stations from six to twenty. In Yariba, even 
a caboceer has been known to possess two thousand 
wives; while the king of that country told Clapperton 
that he did not know how many wives and children he 
had; but he was sure that his wives alone, hand to 
hand, would reach from Katunga, the capital, to 
Jannah. On one occasion, he visited the traveller with 
five hundred of this domestic band. 

Such is the almost incredible extent to which this 
most baneful practice prevails throughout every part 
of Western and Central Africa. 

8. What is the result ? No small part of the present 
degradation of this unhappy country may fiiirly be 
traced to it. One inevitable consequence is to make 
one passion, and that the strongest of which human 
nature is the subject, sovereign and all-controlling. 
The gratification of this one passion is made almost the 
sole end of life. It hence becomes all-absorbing, and 
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lays all else tribatary to itself. That this is in truth 
the case, the condition and habits of African society 
bear too ample testimony. Major Denham, for ex- 
ample, speaks of Bomu as a conntry where ''love and 
war are the chief occapations of the people, and where 
one of the greatest incitements to the latter is the 
desire of nnboonded indulgence in the former.^' 

This is one, but not the only effect of polygamy, as it 
prevails in Africa. Major Giay, speaking of it as the 
crying sin and main spring of the pernicious tendency 
of Mohammedanism^ remarks, ''Polygamy is the finit- 
frd source of jealouiy and distrust; it contracts the 
parental and filial affections; it weakens and disjoints 
the ties of kindred;, and, but for the unlimited influence 
of the Maraboos, and the fear of hell, must totally 
unhinge the frame of all society. The father has many 
¥rives; the wives have many children; fiivouritism, in 
its most odious fnrms, sets in; jealousy is soon aroused, 
and revenge unsheaths the sword which deals forth 
destruction. 

"But it is not to the domestic circle — ^it is not to 
the fiunily arrangements — ^it is not to the fearful mis- 
chie& it leads to upon the social system,'' he adds, 
" that I look alone; but to its division of the soil, and 
to its mutilation of the different states, than which 
nothing can prove more destructive to a country, v The 
jealousies of the mothers, while exciting to domestic 
hatred, lead to external civil wai^; and states rise 
and set with a sort of harlequin operation ; and when 
they are sought for, vanish in the air, and ' leave not 
a wreck behind.' The consequence of these wars is, 
that during the precarious conquests of these chiefr. 
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their whde employment is plunder; and where that 
eannot be procured^ the forfeiture is life. All order 
and morality are upset, all right is unknown ; and the 
effisct must be the degradation of society, and the dis- 
memberment of empire in that ill-fieited portion of the 
world.'' 

To feel the full force of these statements, it should 
be distinctly borne in mind that they are the result, not 
of mere speculation upon the abstract question of the 
lq;itimate efiects of polygamy, but of personal observ- 
ation of the diabolical working of the system which 
they dqirecate. 

Besides these evils, arising from so unequal a distri- 
bution of the sexes, another must be mentioned. 
Bowdich declares that, " there being so many women 
to one man, leads not only to occasional infidelity on 
their part, but that to an extent and under circum- 
stances too revoltmg to be described, and scarcely to 
be credited.'' 

But this is not all ; open prostitution and the foulest 
crimes follow in the train. It might be expected that 
a great disparity existed between the sexes, and that the 
female pcMrtion of the community far outnumbered the 
male. This, however, does not appear to be the case. 
"Though polygamy," says the last-mentioned travel- 
ler, q>eaking of Ashanti, "is tolerated to such an 
excess among the higher orders, I do not think, from 
observation, that the proportion of women to men is 
two to one." What is the consequence ? Vast num- 
bers are unprovided with any domestic associate. The 
result is, the most shameless prostitution. In Ashanti 
and Dahomy it is authorised by the state, and a 
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number of wretched beings are regularly lioenaed b j 
the government for this parpoae. 

Such are some of the evila and the Crimea which 
attend a system alike adverse to the Word of Ood, the 
dictates of justice^ the provisions of nature, and the 
interests of society. These crimes poUntCi and these 
evils afflict a whote continent of the world. 



SECTION II. 

Inthiatblt onmected with polygamy, and in part, 
at least, resulting firom it, is the degradation of woman 
in Africa. 

It has often been remarked, that in proportion as na-* 
tions have advancedin civilisation, the condition of woman 
has been improved, and that only in Christian countries 
has she been elevated to her proper rank. In Britain, 
woman is what she oug^t to be, man's companion, the 
nurse of his children, and the n^istress of his home. In 
Africa her state is in all respects the most dqploraUe of 
which it is possible to conceive. 

1. At no period of her eristence can she be said to 
have m property in herself. The authority of parents 
over their children is generally unlimited, amounting to a 
rig^t to dispose of them atpleasure. Before marriage, 
therefore, the daughter is the property of the parenta, 
who exact from her whatever they choose, and, in 
some countries, as it hasalready been shown, sell her 
into slavery to the greatest stranger, if they think 
proper. In marriage she is literally sold to the highest 
bidder. 
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Parky speaking of the Mandrngoea, nxp, ''If a man 
takes a hncj to any of them (the yonng women), it is 
not consiclered as absohitely necessary that he should 
make an overtore to the girl herself: the first object is 
to agree with the parents concerning the recompense 
to be ghren them for the loss of the company and ser- 
vices of their daughter. The vahie of two slaves is a 
common price, unless the girl is thought very hand- 
some, in which case the parents will raise the demand 
very considerably. If the lover is rich enough and 
vriDing to give the sum demanded, he then communi- 
cates his wishes to the damsel, but her consent is by no 
means necessary to the match; for, if the parents agree 
to it and eat a few kola nuts which are presented by 
the suitor as an earnest of the bargain, the young lady 
must either have the man of their dioice or continue 
unmarried, for she cannot afterwards be given to 
another. If the parents should attempt to do so, the 
lover is then authorised by the laws of the country to 
seise upon the girl and make her his slave.^^ 

Major Laing; speaking of the Timanees, says — ^''If 
a man forms an attachment, or, perhiqps more correctly, 
takea a fimcy to a girl, it is not considered requisite 
that he should learn whether or not the attachment is 
mutual. He carries to her parents a jar of pafan wine 
or some rum if he can obtain it, and breaks to them 
the object of his visit; should his suit be approved, 
which it generally is, if the party is worth a few bars, 
he is invited to return, when another jar of palm wine, 
some kolas, a few fathoms of doth, and some beads, 
generally terminate the negociation. The marriage 
day is then fixed, and the bride informed who her 
b2 
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intended husband is to be. If the parentsobjeet to the 
worldly means of the suitor he departs^ and, leaving 
the house, will work till he can procure a sufficiency to 
satisfy the demand; but, should any person in better 
circumstances step forward in the mean tim^ the girl 
may be betrothed away before the gallant returns/' 

According to the same authority, the practice of the 
SuUmas and Kurankoea is predsdy similar — ''the 
female is forced to unite herself to the man who will pay 
most for her/' In the case of the latter, however, the 
condition of the woman is aggravated by the fsust of 
her being seldom joined to a man of corresponding 
years. Marriage being merely an afiair of business 
between the fsther and the husband; and the elders of 
the town, being generally possessed of most property — 
these have their undisputed choice. 

In Ashanti, we are assured by Mr. Bowdich, that in 
the affiur of courtship, the wishes of the female are but 
little consulted, the business being chiefly settled be- 
tween the mitor and the par^its. He, indeed, declares 
that ''no Ashanti compels his daughter to become the 
wife of one whom she dislikes;'' but he strangely 
adds, that if she refuse, as her husband, one of whom 
her &ther approves, he instantly withdraws £rom her 
his support and protection, and prohibits her mother 
also firam affording her any aid or countenance what- 
ever. This surely is a singular kind of liberty. The 
daughter must either marry the man of her father's 
ehoioey or become an exfle from his house and home. 

By the same authority we are informed, that infants 
are commonly married to infants, and, not unfrequent- 
ly, to adult and even elderly men. The ceremony, in 
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the ktter case, is to send to the in&nt a piece of doth 
worn round the middle^ and to the mother a dash of 
gold: this completes the contract^ and the child is 
thus made oyer by the parents to be the wife of the 
person so obtaining her. 

In Timbuctn, according to Shabeeny, ''A man 
agrees to pay a certain price to the &ther of his wife, 
and witnesses are called to support the proof of the 
contract.^' 

The following extract from the Travels of Major 
Gray, on the Gambia, while it adds another testimony 
to the hic^, that woman in Africa has no property in 
herself, also furnishes a most deplorable picture of the 
degraded condition of African society at large: — 

''An instance,'' he says, '' of the manner in which 
young men in that country obtain wives also came 
under my observation. One of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages having placed his affections, or 
rather desires, on a young girl at Kayaye, made the 
usual present of a few kolas to her mother, who, with- 
out giving her daughter any intimation of the affair, 
consented to his obtaining her in any way he could. 
Accordingly, when the poor girl was employed pre- 
paring some rice for supper, she was seised by her 
intended husband, assisted by three or four of his 
companions, and, notwithstanding the most violent 
resistance, carried off by force.'' 

Such is marriage in Africa, in which the poor and 
degraded female, having no property in herself, is 
sold, like an article of merchandise, to the best pur- 
chaser. 
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Nor after marriage is the condition of the African 
female in the least improved: it is, strictly speakings 
trae;^ that in marrying, she only changes proprietors^ 
and, from being the property of her paroits, becomes the 
property of her husband, when her chains are festened 
more closely upon her. The accounts of African travel- 
lers afford the most dedsiye proof of this affecting feet. 
Park says of the Mandingoes — ^''As the husband 
commonly pays a great price for each of his wives^ he 
requires from all of them the utmost deference and 
submission, and treats them all more like hired servants 
than companions/^ 

MoDien, in his account of the Tallofis, classes the 
wife with the slave, and speaks of the husband as their 
common master. 

It was stated by one of the witnesses before the 
West African Committee, that he had sometimes ''seen 
a man sell one of his wives and his children by her/^ 

Bobertson, speaking of the inhabitants of tibe Came- 
roons, says, that the men impose upon the women the 
most absolute servility and submission. Describing 
the marriage ceremonies of the people of Cape Lahoo, 
he says — ^''The bride goes home in the evening, and 
becomes as much the husband's property as any of his 
slaves.'' He also relates a most barbarous and iniquit- 
ous practice which prevaik in the vicinity of Cqie 
Palmas, where, according to an established law, ''the 
son inherits his firfiher's wives, and even his own mother 
becomes his property." A similar practice prevails in 
the Cameroons. The present King Bell, on the death of 
his father, had only two wives; on this event, however. 
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he made a selection from those who had belonged to 
the deceased king, and has now twenty-nine women^ 
the great majority of whom were the wives of his own 
father. 

To this may be added the testimony of one of the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, who 
says — ^''The poor female has very little control in her 
house. In going into any one of the native dwellings, 
it may be observed that the wife is looked upon as an 
inferior being ; indeed she is seldom seen except as she 
toils through the town' in the morning with a large 
vessel of water on her head, or as she stands grinding 
ecnrn with her child at her back. The heathen female 
looks upon herself as the mere creature of man's con- 
venience, and this idea she instils into the mind of her 
daughter.^' 

2. Nor is this all — not only has woman, at no stage 
of her existence, no property in herself, but all the 
other features of her condition are in exact accordance 
with this humiliating fact. Instead of, as in Christian 
coontries, the husband maintaining the wife, and thus, 
according to scripture, giving honour to the weaker 
vessd, in many parts of Africa the woman gupporU the 
man. In some places, indeed, it is the custom for the 
husband to retire upon his wives, as a tradesman in 
England retire upon his fortune. He labours with 
his own hands until he can purchase a sufBicient num- 
ber of wives to procure for him a subsistence, and then, 
making an end of his toils, he gives himself up to in- 
dolent ease and licentious enjoyment. This, according 
to Laird and Oldfield, is the practice of the Krumen, 
a remarkable race of men inhabiting Cape Palmas, and 
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who labour on board European yesads trading along 
the African coast The following is their account: — 

''The great object of the Kruman is to get as many 
wives as will support him in idleness in his own 
country; the instant therefore^ he has earned and 
stolen money enough to purchase one, he sets out with 
two or* three of his companions in a canoe for the Kru 
country. On his arrival, he lays his treasures before the 
ftther of his intended, and, if they are considered suffi- 
cient, he enjoys her society for a week. He then leaves 
her with her family, to set about obtaining another 
by his next trip. He returns to Sierra Leone, and goes 
on board a ship upcm the coast to cam the price of a 
second wife, and he repeats the process until he has a 
colony of wives at Cape Palmas, or its neighbourhood; 
and dien retires from active life, not upon his fortune, 
but upon his wives — ^they siqiporting him in dignified 
idleness by their labour.^' 

8. Still further, the husband holding his wives in a 
condition little or nothing removed from his slaves, 
treats them with the same imperious air, and exacts 
from them all the outward expressions of the most ab« 
ject submission. In most parts of Africa, the husband 
does not allow the wife to dwell under the same roof 
with himself. In Sulima, according to Major Laing, 
'' women are obliged to conceal their faces when they 
eat in the presence of men.'' In Bomu, according to 
Major Denham, " they never approach their husbands 
except on their knees, nor do they ever speak to any of 
the male sex except with the head and face covered, and 
kneeling.'' In Darfur, Browne represents the condition 
of females as being very humiliating — ''Slaves indeed," 
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he saysy ''both male and female rarely draw near 
their master, if he be seated, except creeping on their 
hands and knees. A man who is possessed of several 
women rarely enters the apartments of any of them, 
but sends for one or more of them at a time to his 
own: whether free or slaves, they enter it on their 
knees, and with indications of the ntmost timidity and 
reverence. The slaves are rarely allowed to wear any 
covering on their feet; fireewomen, on the contrary, are 
ordinarily distinguished by a kind of sandal, which, 
however, is always taken oS when they come into the 
presence of, or have occasion to pass a person of any 
consideration of the other sex.'' 

4. To this it may be added, that, in some African 
eonntries, the wife is always liable to be divorced at her 
husband's pleasure. Major Denham, in his account of 
his travels in Central Africa, has occasion, more than 
once, to refer to cases of divorcement which came under 
his notice, and explains the hd of single women being 
so numerous in Kuka, on the ground of the frequency 
of divorces. '' Marriage among the FeULtas,'' according 
to Laird and Oldfidd, ''is merely a civil contract, to be 
dissolved when the man thinks proper. If a pagan 
pays his addresses to a girl, and^ after a short time, 
finds she 'is all his fSancy painted her,' ho sends the 
parents a present of doth, &c. If these artides are 
accepted, and the father considers them an equivalent 
for the loss of his daughter's services, the girl leaves 
her father's house; and, if a virgin, she is covered round 
her loins with a shawl or doth presented by her lover, 
having worn nothing but a piece of leather or a few 
stringa of cowries round the loins previoudy ; dancings 
d8 
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takes pkoe^ palm wine and beer are dmnk^ and all are 
happy for a time. Should the man in the conrae of 
time become tired of the girl, he aenda her home giving 
her aome present.'^ In like manner, in Buaa, a 
man is said to be ''at liberty to retmm hia wife to 
her parenta at any time, and without addncing any 
reason for hia dislike and dissatisfiu^on. When thia 
is his intention he treats his sponse with disrespect and 
nnkindness, which she understands the meaning o^ 
and, of her own accord, she goes back to her friends, 
and tdls them of what has occurred* These subse- 
quently repair in a body to the husband's house;, and 
question him, in a formal manner, whether it is his 
desire* that hia wife should continue to abide with him? 
If not, the connexion ia forthwith disaolyed, and she is 
considered thenceforth in the light of an unmarried 
woman/' Captain Bailey^ in the course of his exami« 
nation before the Conmiittee of the West Coast of 
Afinca, speaking of the natiyes in the vicimty of the 
Brass and Bonny Bavers, stated that ''they generally 
had about forty wives, and that if any of them dis- 
pleased them, they sold them*'' 

5. The occupations of women in Africa are common- 
the meanest and most servile. In Daifbr, Browne 
dedares that "some of the most laborious offices are 
executed by women: they prepare the soil, sow the 
grain, gather in the crops; ihey alone, too, areengaged 
in the business of grinding and converting it into 
bread. They prepare tiie food, fetch the water, wash 
the apparel, and deanae the apartments; even the 
day buildings are constructed chiefly by women. It is 
not uncommmi to see a man on a journey mounted idty 
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on an ass, while his wife is pacing nuiny a weary step on 
foot behind him, and^ perhaps^ carrying a supply of 
provisions or culinary materials/' 

Glapperton assures us that^ in journeying from 
Yariba to Katunga, they found, '^in every place, some 
of the wives, even of the monarch^liimself, trading for 
him, and, like other women of the common dass, car- 
rying large loads upon their heads from town to town/' 

Of the Sulimas, it is remarked by Major Laing, 
that, ''in their domestic occupations, the men and 
women appear to have changed places. With the ex- 
ceptimi of sowing and reaping, the cares of husbandry 
devolve on the women, while the men attend to the 
dairy. The former are the masons, plasterers, &c., 
the latter employ themselves in sewing, not unfre- 
quently in washing dothes.'' 

In Ashanti also, it is said that, ''the weightiest 
duties devolve upon the wife, who is to be found grind- 
ing at the mill, transacting business in the market- 
place, or cultivating the plantation. The females of 
the higher classes in Ashanti may indeed be exempt 
from such employments, but the condition of Fantee 
wives, in general, is similar to that in which Glapperton 
found the wives of the king of Yariba.'' Accordingly 
Button remarks that "the women of this country 
are considered so inferior to the men, that they are 
treated more like beasts of burden than women, and 
are made to carry heavy loads for their husbands, who 
look upon them as slaves." 

Nor, is this assignment of the merest drudgery, and 
the hardest labour to the female sex, by any means 
confined to the above-mentioned countries; it is to be 
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regarded as almost an universal feature in the constitu- 
tion of African society. The labour of the wife and the 
slave are of a similar character, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a superintending power over the latter, 
widi which the former may, in some instancfis be 
invested. 

6. Such is the condition of woman in Africa ; and, in 
such a condition woman is what she might be expected 
to be — immoral in her character, and demoralising in 
the influence which she exercises over the social system 
of which she forms a part. 

Browne, speaking of the women of Durftir, says — 
''Their virtue is easily overcome.^' Similar is Clapper- 
ton^s account of the population of Yariba. Major 
Laing gives a like description of the women of Sulimas. 
In the same manner does Robertson describe the women 
of the countries with which he was acquainted. The 
testimony of Bosman and Smith is precisely the same; 
the latter relating hctB with the most barefsM^ 
audacity, alike disgraceful to himself, and indicative of 
the abounding wickedness of the wretched people of 
whom he speaks. 

But it is needless to multiply testimonies. It must 
suffice to say, that almost all that is foul and black in 
the history of female depravity in other parts of the 
world is daily poisoning and darkening the moral 
atmosphere in which woman lives and moves in Africa. 

If such, then, be woman, what must be man — ^what 
the children whom she bears — and what the state of 
society at large in which woman thus exists? In those 
countries where woman occupies the condition which 
rightfully belongs to her, and her character is what it 
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ought to be, female influence is almost omnipotent, 
and every virtuous mind rejoices in its being so. '^To 
tbem/^ to adopt the language of a popular and justly 
admired female writer, speaking of the ^^ Women of 
England/' — ^^to them is committed the high and holy 
duty of cherishing and protecting the minor morals of 
life, from whence spring all that is elevated in purpose 
and glorious in action; and, though the sphere of their 
direct personal influence is central, and consequently 
small, its extreme operations are as widely extended as 
the range of human feelings. As far as the noble 
daring of Britain has sent forth her adventurous sons, 
and that is to every point of danger on the habitable 
globe, they have borne along with them a generosity, a 
disinterestedness, and a moral courage, derived in no 
small measure from the female influence of their native 
country." 

Not so in Africa — ^the name of woman there pos- 
sesses no such magic charm as in Britain : sunk in a 
condition of the lowest debasement, alike of morals and 
of mind, her influence is small; and even the little 
which she has, until her character be changed — ^and 
how shall that be, unless her social condition be im- 
proved 7 — ^it were most devoutly to be wished did not 
belong to her. Influence, doubtless, she has, but like 
nearly every other which at present acts upon un- 
happy Africa, it only tends to deepen its degradation 
and oppose the efforts which philanthropy may employ 
to remedy its evils. Depraved herself, woman in 
Africa, fosters whatever is evil in man, and instils into 
the minds of her offspring the same vicious principles 
which characterise herself. 
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8SCTI0N III. 



Almost every crime which has polluted other parts 
of the heathen world is chargeable on Africa. A tale 
of licentious wickedness has already been imfolded 
from which every virtaoos mind most instinctively 
recoQ. A few facts, however, remain to be stated, 
withoat which a true idea of .the moral and social con- 
dition of this d^raded people cannot be formed. 

The Darfturians, it is said, are ''gnilty of the most 
nnbridled licentiousness, without the smallest regard to 
modesty or decency. In the gratification of their de- 
praved passions no respect is paid to natural relations, 
and the most illicit connections are shamelessly formed.*^ 
'^The people of Eordofiin are said to be indifferent to 
the amours of their daughters and sisters, and are even 
attached to their seduccars.'^ Majcnr Gray speaks of an 
African prince who offisred to prostitute his own 
sirter. In Awane, the daughters of the king are the 
common prostitutes of the country; and, in the Came- 
rocns, ''except the few females whom the chiefii keep in 
restraint the women may be considered in common.^' 
The habits of the people here are a foul blot upon 
human nature. 

Another crime which prevails in Africa is drunk- 



The principal native liquors are of fimr distinct 
kinds. One of these is described by Major Gray, who 
says ''We tasted some drink made firom honey and mil- 
let, somewhat like mead, but from its acidity acquired 
by fermentation, and the non-use of bitters in its com- 
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poflitioiii it had a very nnpleaaant effect upon the 
stomach.'' Another kind of intoxicating beverage is 
mentioned by Park; he says ''The Africans are accus- 
tomed to make and drink a liquor which very much 
resembles the beer of our own country; it is made from 
com which has been malted much in the same manner 
as barley is malted in Great Britain; a root yielding a 
grateful bitter is used instead of hops.'' A third kind 
is described by Capt. Clapperton^ called booza ; this, he 
says, is ''made from a mixture of dhoura, honey, chilU, 
pepper, the root of a coarse grass on which the cattle 
feed, and a proportion of water; these are allowed to 
ferment in large earthen jars placed near a slow fire 
for four or five days, when the booza is drawn off into 
other jars, and is fit to drink : it is very fiery and 
intoxicating." The fourth intoxicating drink of Africa 
is pahn wine. This is drunk in considerable quantities 
in all parts of the continent in which the pahn tree 
grows. 

But these are not the only intoxicating liquors which 
are drunk in Africa: unhappily for that wretched 
country ardent spirits have been introduced to its 
shores, and have largely contributed to the multiplica- 
tion of calamity and aime. It would seem as though 
Europeans could not rest satisfied with carrying away 
the dioicest of her children, but they must also leave 
behind them, and in exchange for these, that which 
must inevitabfy tend to demoralise and destroy her 



Slave-irading vessels uniformly carry out large car- 
goes of spirituous liquors. Rum and brandy form no 
inconsiderable a portion of the articles given for the 
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wretched Tictims of alaFe^trading cupidity. The foUow- 
ing concise statement of the mercantile views of an 
African chief, given in evidence before a parliamentary 
committee, is abundantly expressive of tjiis hd, — ^'^ We 
vrant three things — ^vis., powder, ball, and b&anbt; and 
we have three things to sell — ^vic., men, women, and 
children/' Arms, ammunition, and ardent spiriti, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton declares, form one-third of the 
goods imported into Central Africa. In the year 1841, 
according to the returns laid before the Parliamentary 
CSommittee on Western Africa, 101,424 gallons of 
ardent spirits were exported to the Senc^, Sierra 
Leone, and the Windward and Oold Coasts. 

Nor is the slave-trader alone guilty in this matter; 
the legitimate merchant has much to answer for on this 
very score. Seldom or never does a trading vessel leave 
even the shores of Britain for Western Africa without 
having ardent spirits on board, as an important and, 
not unfrequently, principal article of commerce. Ncnr 
is this all : it is the practice of merchant ships to open 
their commercial engagements, on the African coast, 
with a gratuity of spirituous liquors. When a vessel 
arrives at a place of trade, a day is i^pointed for ex- 
posing the cargo to be sold for inspection, and settling 
the terms of traffic. On this day the trade-men are 
admitted on board, each bearing his calabash or drink- 
ing vessel in his hand, when a dash, as it is called, of 
brandy or rum is distributed before a single step in the 
way of trade is taken. So inveterate has this custom 
become, and so great is the thirst of the trade-men for 
spirituous liquors, that traders now plead, in excuse for 
its continuance, the impossibiUty of inducing the 
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African to enter into any mercantile speculation withont 
It The force of this plea we shall not pretend to de- 
termine. These hats, however, are recorded for the 
sake of inviting attention to the sabject, and solemnly 
invoking Britidi merchants occupied in African trade, 
to abandon a practice^ and the sale of an article, which 
cannot fSulto weaken, if not totally to destroy, the bene- 
fits reasonably expected to result from the extension of 
legitimate commerce and the consequent suppression of 
the slave trade. 

The evils ensuing from the introduction of ardent 
spirits into Africa may have been sufficiently weighed. 
Without calling in question the propriety of their mo- 
derate use, though even that is daily becoming increas- 
ingly questionable, it is universally confessed that their 
excessive indulgence is alike injurious to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral part of our constitution, and, 
therefore, detrimental to the best interests both of indi- 
viduals and of nations. The history, and, indeed, the 
condition .of Great Britain, at the present moment, 
proves that even an advanced state of civilisation, and 
an ocular demonstration of their pernicious eStets, 
are not effectual in restraining people fix>m drinking to 
excess. What b'mitation in their use is, then^ to be 
expected when they are introduced amongst a semi- 
barbarous people, destitute of all such means of know- 
ing their baneful results, and regarding the wild and 
frantic feelings which they inspire as almost their 
heaven of enjoyment ? It is, alas ! to be feared, that, 
left to themselves, they would submit to be destroyed 
by them before they would grow wise enough to abstain 
firom them. Ood forbid that Great Britain^ while 
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seeking the abolitioiiof one evil, shonld be inttnunental 
in the introduction of another^ and that her commercial 
intercourse with Africa, to which many of the noblest 
and most philanthropic of her sons are looking to aid in 
uprooting the most wicked and deadly system which 
ever had an existence amongst men^ shonld carry a 
curse to this unhappy land, which, though more insi- 
dious in its operation, may not prove less baneful in its 
ultimate efiects I 

But to return to the natives of Africa ihemsehres. 
The testimonies in reference to the crime of drunken- 
ness are express and numerous. Of the people of Bar- 
barra and Eordo&n it is said, they '^ cannot relinquish 
their favourite liquor; and as all who drink persist in 
drinking till they are completely indiriated, the natural 
violence of their temper is incrmsed, and gives occasion 
to continual disputes, which frequently are not decided 
without blows, and occsionally terminate in bloodshed.'' 
The Furians are described by Browne as ''excessively 
prone to inebriation. A company often sit bom sunset 
to sunrise, drinking and conversmg, till a single .indi- 
vidual sometimes carries off two gallons of booza, the 
the liquor which they drinf The inhabitants of 
Nufi, in like manner, according to Captain Clappert<m, 
have the reputation of being ''great drunkards.'' The 
house in which he took up his abode in EuUu, the 
capital of this country, viras kept by a widow particu- 
larly famous for her booza, and here every night a 
large outer hut viras filled with "topers," who kept it 
up generally till dawn with music and drink. Of 
Yariba, Clapperton declares that he viras "never in a 
place where drunkenness was so generaL" Bobertson, 
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referring to the inliabitaiits of Beniiii 9«p, ''In their 
reyelry cnr dancing they introduce extreme bufibonery, 
and too frequently indecency. They are fond of strong 
liquorSy and drink theae, as weQ as the sap of the palm 
tree^ and juice of the bamboo, which they call gumbo, 
until they are inebriated, in which state they are some- 
times very outrageous/' Lander, speaking of one of 
the chieb of Badagry, says, ''We presented him with 
brandy, equal in strength to spirits of wine, which he 
took and drank with the greatest avidity/' Of the 
Timanees, we are assured by Major Laing, that at their 
customs "the prevailing feature is intoxication, by in- 
dulging in copious potations of pahn wine. Indeed, 
to such an extent, on all occasions, do they carry this 
odious practice, that the strongest men soon manifest 
its relaxing effects, and many become afflicted at an 
early age with diseases produced by it.'' 

To these testimonies may be added an extract from 
Bowdich's account of the horrid scenes connected with 
the annual customs of Ashanti. " The next morning," 
he says, "the king ordered a large quantity of rum to 
be poured into brass pans in various parts of the town, 
the crowd pressing around, and drinking like hogs, — 
freemen and slaves, women and children, striking, 
kicking, trampling on each other under foot, pushed 
foremost into the pans, and spilling much more than 
they drank. In less than an hour, excepting the prin- 
cipal men, not a sober person was to be seen. Parties 
of four, reeling under the weight of another whom they 
affected to be carrying home, strings of women covered 
with red paint, fSsQling down like rows of cards, the 
commonest mechanics and slaves frivolously declaiming 
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on state palaFors, the most disocnrdant motic, obscene 
songs, children prostrate in insensibility. All wore 
their handsomest clothes, which they trailed after them 
to a great length, in a drunken emulation of extrava- 
gance and dirtiness.'' 

Nor is it to be supposed that drunkenness in Africa 
is confined to any particular class of men or grade of 
society, or even to the male, in distinction from the 
female part of the community. The mohammedan, 
notwithstanding that his religion forbids the use of 
intoxicating drinks, is chargeable in this matter in 
numerous cases, in common with the pagan. We are 
assured by Clapperton, that in Nufi the liquor called 
'^booia'' is drunk both by moalem and pagan. Park 
informs us, that ^'among the Mandingoes there is a 
class of negroes who, while they adopt the ceremonial 
part of the mohammedan religion, retain their ancient 
Biqperstitions, and even drink strong liqucnrs. They are 
called Johars, or Jowarsi, and in some parts form a very 
numerous and powerful tribe.'' Princes, moreover, 
equally with their subjects, are addicted to drunkenness. 
Majinr Gray, describing a visit which he and his com- 
pany received from one of the Foulah kingai, says, ''He 
was drunk, and extremely vociferous. He is intolerably 
fond of rum, and would be for ever drunk, if he 
could find the means of being so. His last demand 
(from the travellers) was for two bottles of rum, which 
I gave him. He left us in a state of excessive inebriety, 
as were most of his followers." Speaking in another 
place of the sovereign of WooUi, he says, '' Immediately 
on our arrival, we sent to apprise the king, and re- 
quested to be informed at what hour he could receive 
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our visit. We were, however, told that he was then 
dnmk) and could not be seen on buriness/' The same 
traveller mentions anodier African prince who came to 
see him, ''bringing with him a large calabash of a sort 
of beer/' and who continaed talking and drinking, '' till 
he was so satiated, that he could not rise from the 
ground without assistance/' Women, still farther, as 
weQ as men, are addicted to this degrading vice. This 
is the case amongst the people of Nufi in particular, 
where, Captain Clapperton assures us, that the '' women, 
dressed in all their finery, joined the men, danced, sang, 
and drank baoza with the best of them.'' 

Such, in Africa, is the fearful prevalence of a vice, 
not, indeed, peculiar to this unhappy country, but 
which, wherever it exists, proves a fruitful source of 
bodily disease, mental derangement, domestic feud, and 
almost every crime by which humanity is disgraced, or 
God dishonoured. 

A brief reference to a few other prevailing vices in 
Africa shall conclude the present chapter. Among the 
Daifiirians, according to Browne, ''the vices of thiev- 
ing, lying, and cheating in bargains, with all others, 
nearfy or remotely allied to them, are almost universal. 
No property is safe out of the sight of the owner, nor, 
indeed, scarcely in it, unless stronger than the thief. 
In buying and selling, the parent glories in deceiving 
the son, and the son the parent; and Ood and the 
prophet are hourly invoked to give colour to the most 
palpable fr«uds and fftlsehoods." Clapperton remarks 
of die inhabitants of Nufi, that though civil, " the truth 
is not in them, and to be detected in a lie is not the 
smallest disgrace, it only causes a laugh." The Kru- 
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men, yalnable auxiliaries u they unqoeitiaiiably are to 
Eoiopeana trading on the ooast, and ponessing, as 
thejr do, many excdlent qualities, are spoken of by 
Laird and Oldfield as having ''the common failing of 
n^roes, and being given to lying and pilfering/^ Of 
the Timanees, Major Laing gives a most humiliating 
acooont. ''The character of a Timanee,'' he says, "is 
almost proverbial in Western Africa tat knavery and 
indisposition to honest labonr, and that of a Timanee 
woman for dishmiesty. They are depraved, lioentionB, 
indolent, and avaridons.'' How much superiority, in 
these respects, may be claimed by the great empire of 
Ashanti, may be gathered from the Mbwing htt: — 
"The king,'' Bowdich declares, "has a troop of small 
boys, who cany fetish bows and arrows, and are 
licensed plunderers. They are so sly and nimble, that 
it is very diverting to watch ihem in the market-place, 
which they infest every morning. Whatever they can 
cany off is fiur game, and cannot be recovered; but 
the loser, if he can catch them before they arrive at 
the palace, may beat them as severely as he pleases, 
short of mortal injury. However, they bear it as ob- 
durately as young Spartans. Sometimes one party 
trips up a person wkh a load of provisions, while 
another scrambles them up.'' Where thieving is thus 
patronised by the crown, and youth are regularly 
trained up to plunder, it would be vain to look for 
honesty in the generality of the pecq^le. Hence 
Hutton, speaking of the natives of Ashanti, says, 
"They are the greatest thieves I ever met with. This 
ii their general character; but I speak from ezperienoe. 
My own servants have frequently plundered me of my 
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linen and other articles^ and particularly of desert 
kniyesi which they make nse of to shave their heads.^^ 

''As they did not like to retain Ood in their know- 
ledge, God gave them ov^ to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient; bebg filled 
with all unrighteonsnessy fornication, wickedness, 
oovetoosness, malicioasness ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters 
of Ood, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without understanding 
covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implaca- 
ble, unmereifuL'' What an awfiil comment upon this 
affecting portion of Holy Writ are the humiliating 
&cts which this and the preceding ch^ters record 1 
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CHAPTER III. 

▲OftlOULTUftB — MAK UVACTURBf — OOMMBSCI — UODIBI — TVIOH ITUItS 
— TOWHa — AFRICAM CHABACTBE — MAOXAlflMITT — FBKALB OOM- 
FAltlOlf — PA&BNTAL AFFBCnOM — ^LOTB OP OOUHTXT — LITBLUIB8t 

OP pisponrxoii, akd pomdmbm foe diybbuoii — paibion pok 

POBTET — IMTBLLBGTDAL AOQUIKBMBNTS — DEPIOIEMOT IN THE 
IVTBIfnTE PAODLTT — POWEBt OF nUTATIOll — OOCILITT — fUB- 
MlttlTENEM— FOTUEE DB lT ilHEB . 

A RW pariiciilan of a more miscellaneoiift character 
have yet to be noticed. 



8BCTI0N I. 

1. AoBicuLTUBi forms the most important branch 
of industry in every society^ and it may safely be 
affirmed that in no quarter of the world might it be 
turned to a more profitable account than in Afiriea. 
The capabilities of its soil are almost unlimited. Park 
gives it as his opinion — an opinion which every suc- 
ceeding traveller has confirmed — that all the rich and 
valuable productions^ both of the East and West Indies, 
mig^t easily be naturalised, and brought to the utmost 
perfection in the tropical parts of this immense con- 
tinent.'^ These vast capabilities have never yet, except 
in a very small measure, been developed. 

The principal grains cultivated by the natives, are 
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rice, Indian oorn^ Guinea com or millet^ wheat and 
dhonra; the roots are manioc, yams, arrow-root, and 
ginger. Large plantations of cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco are met with in the interior districts.* 

The soil is natoraDy so rich and prolific that it needs 
bat little assistance from the hand of the coltiTator. 
The natives plant their com and rice on the same 
groond for fifty years soccessiyely, without carrjring 
to it any manure. 

In some districts, however, a singular practice is 
adopted for the improvement of the pasture lands. 
When the grass is sufficiently dry, it is set on fire. 
This annual burning is soon followed by a fresh and 

* Tbe fciDamag prodnctioiis are ennmented by Sir Powell 
Bozfton. 

Oram. — Bioe» Indiin corn, Guinea com or miUet, wheat, 
dhoura, &e. 

Fhdit, — Onmgea, lenioiis» guavas, pmea, citronay limes, 
papawiy plantaiiif , bananas, dates, &c. 

Boolff.— Manioc, ignam^ batalee, yams, arrow-root, ginger, 
sweet potato, &c. 

TMer^—Tetik, ebony, ligmua vita% and forty or fifty other 
species of wood for all purposes. 

Nuts, — Pahn-nat, shea-nnt, ooooa-nat, eola-nut, ground-nut, 
castor-nut, netta^nut. &e. 

i)yef .-^Carmine, yeDow— various shades, blue, orange— ^rsrious 
shades, red, crimson, brown, &C. 

Difewoods. — Camwood, barwood, &e. 

Gmum. — Copal, Senegal mastic, sndan, &e. 

Druff$, — ^Aloes, cassia, senna, frankincense, &c. 

Mmerali, — Gold, iron, copper, emery, sal-ammoniac, nitre, &c. 

Sugar-canes, cofRee, cotton, indigo, tohaooo, India rubber, 
bees' wax, ostrich feathers, and skins, ivoiy, &c. 

E 
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sweet yerdmey and the country is Tendered more 
healthful and pleasant. 

The scene thus occasioned is described by Park as 
one of terrific grandeur. In the middle of the night 
you may see mountains and plains^ as far as your 
eye will reach^ variegated with lines of fire; the light 
reflected on the sky making the heavens to appear in a 
blaze. In the day-time^ pillars of smoke may be seen 
in every direction, while the birds of prey are ob- 
served, hovering round the conflagration, and pouncing 
down upon the snakes, Usards, and other reptiles at- 
tempting to escape firom the flameft. 

The process of agriculture is exceedingly simple. 
The application of animal labour is nowhere adopted, 
and the plough is wholly unknown. The chief im- 
plement used in husbandry is the hoe, which varies in 
form in difiierent districts. It is mostly made <rf hard 
wood, but in some parts it is manu&ctured of iron. 
The com is planted in trenches drawn in straight lines, 
pandld to each other. The ground being broken up 
with the hoe, the grain is dropped in witii the hand, 
and covered over with the feet ''Frequently the toil 
is lightened firom being performed by the whole village 
in common, when it appears less a scene of labour 
than a gay festival. The village musician plays the 
most tively airs; and a spectator at a little distance 
would suppose them to be dancing instead of working.'' 

y^;etation proceeds with the utmost rapidity. The 
sowing season commences at the end ot the periodical 
rains in April; after which, in a few days, the fields 
are covered with verdure. The harvest is generally 
commenced in July; but of course varies according to 
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the nature of the grain, and in different parts of the 
continent. 

When the com is ripe, the women and slaves are 
employed to break off the ears with their fingers, which 
they accmnnlate in baskets, and carry away on their 
heads. 

The threshing is nsnally performed by means of a 
hooked stick, like that used by boys in this coontry 
in the game of hockey; and is, as may be supposed, 
very awkwardly and incompletely done. The grain is 
afterwards exposed to the son, till it becomes quite 
dry, when it is sometimes preserved in holes dug in 
the ground, which are lined and covered with chaff. 

How extremely imperfect is Afirican agriculture will 
manifestly appear from this brief notice. The extent 
of coltivBtion is proportionably limited. " No priyate 
property in land has yet been anywhere established. 
Ev^ city or village is encircled by an eztensiye com- 
mon, which, being marked by no individual appropri- 
ation, may be said to belong to the king or state, 
and of which a portion is granted to any one who will 
undertake the labour and expense of cultivation ; while 
the remainder is pasture ground, on which all the in- 
habitants ha\'e the liberty of feeding their cattle, which 
must be watched by night as well as by day.'' To 
this it may be added, that the whole of the estimated 
value of African imports to this country in 1834^ ex- 
dusive of gold dust, was £456,104. These chiefly 
consisted of palm oil, teak, timber, gums, ivory, and 
bees' wax; all extremely valuable and in great demand, 
but produced without cultivation, and procured at com- 
paratively little labour and cost. What a deplorable view 
i2 
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does thiB give of the tgricaltaral oonditioii of a coantrj 
capable of raising almost erery tropical prodiictioni 

2. From the review which has ahread j been taken of 
the social condition of Afirica, the attempts of the people 
in mannfactnres will be eipected to be of a very hmn- 
ble order; the conntrj^ however, is not without them. 

The principal native mann&ctare is a coarse andnar- 
row bnt durable cotton doth; this is made in every 
Afinean kingdom, and Park declares that every African 
slave can weave. 

The art of dyeing these native doihs is known ; red 
and blue are the principal colours, the brillianqr of the 
latter is greatly admired. In Ashanti th^ have, be- 
sides, a method of painting them, employing a fimPs 
feather for a brush. The patterns are various, and are 
said to be not inelq;ant. They are executed with so 
much regularity, as, at a distance, to have all the ap- 
pearance of a cotton print Bowdich affirms that he 
has seen a man paint as £ut as he could write. 

The manufitcture of leather appesrs to be universal 
in Africa. Park describes a distinct dass of men who 
make this their sole employment; ''they are to be 
found,'^ he says, ''in almost every town, and th^ fre- 
quently travel throu^ the country in the ezerdse of 
their calling. They tan and dress leather with very 
great ei^edition, by steq>ing the bidet, first in a mixture 
of wood ashes and water, until it parts with the hair, 
and afterward, by using the pounded leaves of a tree 
called jfoo, as an astringent. Th^ are at great pains 
to render the hide as soft and pliant as possible), by 
rubbing it frequently between their hands, and beating 
it upon a stone. 1^ hides of bullocks are converted 
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chiefly into sandah^ and, therefore^ require less care in 
dressing than the skins of sheep and goats, which are 
used for covering saphies and quivers, and in making 
sheaths for swords and knives, belts, pockets, and a 
variety of ornaments. These skins are commonly dyed 
of a red or yellow colonr. In Kano, the natives mann^ 
factore leathern jars, &shioning them upon a clay 
mould, out of the raw hide previously well soaked. 
These jars serve to contain &t, melted butter, honq^j 
and bees' wax. 

A rude kind of earthenware is another article of 
Afirican manufacture. The manner in which this is 
effected among the Fnlahs is very simple. After 
having shaped their vessels, they- place them one upon 
another in the middle of a field, covering the whole 
with straw, to whidi they set fire; and this gives them a 
sufElcient degree of baking. 

Of the pottery of Ashanti, Bowdich speaks very 
highly. The day of which the native vesseb are made 
he describes as being very fine. Th^are polished, after 
baking, by fiiction; and the grooves of the patterns are 
filled up with chalk. The Ashantis have also a black 
pottery which admits of a high polish. 

Mats used for sitting and sleeping on are the staple 
manuftctnre in many parts of Western Afirica. In 
Bambarra and Kaarta, as also in other districts, the 
natives make very beautiful baskets, hats, and other 
articles, both for use and ornament, firom rushes which 
ihey stain of different colours; and they contrive to cover 
their calabashes withinteirwoven cane, dyed in the same 
manner. 

The art of working metals is also known in Afirica. 
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Iron (»e is found in many parts in great abimdanoe; 
and, in the interior diatrictB, the natiyes proflecnte the 
whole process of smelting and msnofiMstoring it into 
agricoltoral instruments, carpenter's tools, weapons, 
ornaments, and such other articles as thejr may desire. 
Afirica is the land of gold. The predoos metal is im- 
bedded in its streams, deposited in its mountains, and, 
in some districts, the whole soil is said to be impr^- 
nated with it Most of the African blacksmiths, there- 
fore, are also acquainted with the method of smelting 
gold* They likewise draw the gold into wire, and 
form a vanety of ornaments, some of which are exe- 
cuted with a great deal of taste and ingenuity. In 
Ashanti, the natives also possess the art of casting gold. 

Besides these, the natives on the coast employ them- 
sdyes in the manufiusture of salt from sea-water, by 
boiling it down in large vessehi employed for the pur- 
pose; and, in some of the interior districts, the art of 
making gunpowder is known. 

8. The commerce of Africa is, at present, very limited. 
According to the Custom House return laid before the 
West African Conmiittee, the whole of the declared value 
of British exports to Western Africa, in the year 1827, 
was only £107,608.; in 1884, it was £198,610.; in 
1888, it was £240,059.; and in 1841, it was £280,679.; 
Small, however, as are these amounts, cons i d eri ng they 
exhibit British trade with a country, the natural re- 
sources of which are almost boundless^ and althou^ 
the return for 1841 is nearly £10,000. less than for 
1838; yet, a comparison of that sum with the return 
for 1827, conducts us to the pleasing conclusion, that 
the legitimate commerce of Great Britain with Western 
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AMca has more than doubled in extent. Included in 
the amount of British exports to West Africa in 1841^ 
it is also gratifying to find the following items as in- 
dicatiTe of some small advance in the path of civilisa- 
tion — hats, £40&. — soap and candles, £1873. — cabinet 
and upholsterj wares, £1207. — stationery, iS847. 

The internal commerce of Africa is chiefly carried on 
by means of caravans, kafilas, or co£9es. '^ These are 
formed by a union of travellers; an arrangement, ne- 
cessary for mutual aid amid the difficulties and perils 
by which almost every tract is beset. The native 
traders do not employ camels, which have been intro- 
duced by a foreign race from Arabia into the northern 
deserts, for which they are perfectly adapted. The 
waggon, and indeed every species of draught is nearly 
unknown, and would be ill suited to the roads, the 
best of whidi are narrow paths cut through thick and 
entangled forests. In the hilly and central districts, 
either the backs of asses or the heads of slaves serve as 
the ordinary vdiicle. 

^'The hxgest demand of the native trade originates 
in the great demand for salt in all the provinces south 
of the Great Desert This commodity is chiefly brought 
from the coast, from large pits in the west, and also 
from the lakes or ponds in the country of Tibboo. In 
like manner, from the shores of the Atlantic, are trans- 
mitted cowries, the chief currency of the interior king- 
doms; and goora-nuts, a &vourite luxury, which, on 
account of the agreeable taste they impart to the water 
drank after them, are called African coffee. There- 
turns are made in gold, ivory, fine cloths, and, too 
often, in slaves.'' 
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Limited, howerer, as is the oommerce of Africa, hve 
of trade is a distingnishing feature of African chanicter. 
Mr. Laird, in a letter to Sir FoweO Buxton, quoted in - 
his work, obsenres, ''As to the character of the inha- 
bitants, I can only state that, if there is one character- 
istic that distingmshes an African from other nnd- 
vQised people, it is his loye of and eagerness for traffic; 
men, women, and children, trade in all directions. 
They have their rq^olar market-places, where they bring 
the produce of their fidds, their mannfiictares, their 
ivory, and every thing they can selL At the ivory 
market I have seen upwards of one hundred large 
canoes, each holding from ten to forty men, all trading 
peaceably together. I was informed by the natives 
that it was considered neutral ground, and that the 
towns at war with one another attended the same 
market amicably/^ 

An Africanmarket, indeed, presents one of the most 
animating and interesting scenes whidi the whole con- 
tinent afibrds. ''At the market in Kuka, at least 16,000 
persons constantly assemble, some from places two or 
three days distant; whilst slaves, sheep and buHocks, 
wheat, rice, indigo, and leiather, are extensive^ ex- 
changed through the medium of amber, beads,and native 
doth. At Angomu, the largest and mostpopulous town 
in the empire, the market is attended, in peaceable times, 
by 80,000 or 100,000 peoplet, and has quite the appear- 
ance of a bustling place of business.^' The ivory market 
referred to by Laird, is thus described by his com- 
panion, Oldfidd : — ''On landing on the sand-bank, a 

^ Denhsni^ pp. 69, 80, 101. 
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Enropean is stnick with the remarkable appearance and 
dresaes of the yarioos traders and their attendanta, 
while, on each aide he is welcomed with 'Sen& Sen6 — 
Lori la fere' (Oood morning — ^I hope you are well) 
from a hundred mouths. Mata are erected in various 
directions, the natives of each country selecting a piece 
of ground. These extend for a quarter of a nule, under 
which are exposed for sale, a variety of articles and 
provisions, whilst his ears are saluted with 'Oewa, 
gewa,' (a tooth, a tooth,) from fine well-formed slaves, 
who are carrying elephants' teeth on their heads, weigh- 
ing from fifty to one hundred pounds. Under the mats 
and in the indosures are to be seen male and femdU 
daioetffram the age of five vp to thirty; 11,000 of these 
poor ereaharee, at the lawert compuiatian, are exposed for 
sak anmutlfy. As the visitor proceeds he observes groups 
of merchaDts gossiping over their beer on bargains 
which ihey have made, or counting their bags of cowries, 
containing from 80,000 to 00,000. The various dresses 
of the natives are not the least striking; they show the 
cnstumes of the people in difierent towns between Ibu 
and Egga, and tiie altering shades of colour are very 
perceptible. The Ibd trader is easily distmgnished l^ 
his half European dress; between Ibd and the Chadd% 
blue ooontry-doths are worn, and English cottons; 
tobes and turbans are worn by the respectable natives 
of Iddah.'' 

This view of the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of Africa, afibrds matter for both painful and 
pleasing reflection. What must be the condition of a 
people dwelling in a country of almost boundless natural 
b8 
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resources^ who have laid bo small a proportioii of land 
under coltiyation; made such litde adyanoes in the arts 
of life; and wlioae lawful trade with other nations is of 
so comparatively trifling a valoe? Were we utterly 
ignorant of all other facts, this alone would unfold suf- 
ficient of their state to convince us of their degradation, 
and to assure us of their claims upon our Christian 
compassion. How bitter, again, is the consideration 
that this unhappy people, instead of employing her 
children in unfolding the natural wealth of ^e great 
continent ihey inhabit, and making it available to their 
social comfort and advancement, should have been seQ- 
ing them into cruel captivity to far distant nations 1 

But, painfdl as are these reflections, there is another 
aspect of the subject of an opposite and a pleasing 
character. The vast capabilities of Africa are not 
always destined to lie hidden and unemployed. Am 
that religion which expands the soul, and teaches its 
disciples to be ^'diligent in business,'' shall be diffused, 
the industry of the negro will be caDed into activity, 
and he will prove the bounteous liberality of the God of 
heaven in his providential arrangements, as well as in 
''the riches of his grace.'' In the love of trade, which 
already distingmshes the African, we have, doubtless, 
the incipient features of a state of things when the traffic 
in human flesh shall become extinct, and a peaceful 
commerce shall scatter its blessings over the whole of 
Africa's extended r^ons. And, in the infent manu- 
factures of this continent, who does not see those ele- 
ments of social improvement, whidi, brought into more 
vigorous operation, shall in some future day, exhibit 
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the inhabitantB of Africa among the nations of the 
earthy adorned and blessed with the ornaments and the 
Inxories of a refined and elevated condition of society f 

4. The domestic accommodations of the African are 
mostly of a very hnmble kind. The native dwellings are 
varionsly constmcted, according to the rank and country 
of the occnpant The castle, as it is called, and the 
royal residence in Knmasi, the capital of Ashanti, are 
boilt of stone. The residence of the long of Bondn, 
and of some other members of the royal family is, in 
iqypearance snd in reality, a castle, being bnilt with 
strong timbers, day walls, and large pillars inside, with 
aflat roof. It has a parapet wall, on which are mounted 
three small pieces. The walls are from fifteen to six- 
teen feet high, are of an inunense thickness, and have 
strong bastions. The palace of the sultan of Mobba is 
described as an '^immense brick building.^' 

In the larger kingdoms of Africa, and in the more 
central parts, the houses are built with greater care and 
in a better style than in the smaller states and on the 
coast In Bomu, for example, the habitations are by 
no means contemptible, either for size or appearance. 
They have, commonly, an inner uncovered court Four 
walls, enclosing a square, are erected; within these 
walls, and parallel to them, four other walls are also 
buih; the ground between these walls is then divided 
into different apartments, and is covered with a roof: 
thus, the space between the interior walls determines 
the sise of the court, and the space between the 
walls and their height determine the width and height 
of the rooms. In a large house, the rooms are each 
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twenty feet in lengthy eleven in height, and as many in 
width. On the outside of the house is a second square 
or large yard, surrounded hy a wall, which is provided 
for the enclosure and protection of the cattle. For the 
construction of the walls, the following method is pur- 
sued : a trench, for the foundation, being made, it is 
filled with dry and solid materials rammed in with 
force, levelled on these a layer of tempered mortar or 
mud is placed, and on this a suitable number of stones 
is regularly fixed; thus, with alternate layers of day 
and stones, the wall proceeds, but, as soon as it has 
reached the height of six or seven foet, the worianen 
suspend its progress for a week, that it may have time 
to settle and become compact, for which purpose they 
water it every day. When the walls are finished, they 
are neatly plastered, within and without, with day 
or mud tempered with sand. The roofs are formed ci 
branches of the palm tree intermixed with brushwood, 
and are so constructed as, at first, to be water-proof ; but 
such is the violence of the wind and rain, that the end 
of the second year is the ultimate period of their brief 
duration. 

But, through by far the larger propcnrtion of the con- 
tinent, the very best habitations are of the rudest de- 
scription. They are usually built in a conical form, like 
bee-hives; and consist of stakes of wood driven into the 
ground, which, being interwoven with branches, are 
afterwards plastered with earth. ^'In many of these 
mansions it is hardly possible to stand in an upright 
position, and, indeed, they are resorted to chiefly for 
sleep and shdter, while the court before the door. 
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shaded by the hauly tree^ is the seene of social inter- 
course^ and of all meetings for the purposes of business 
and gaiety. 

A number of these small hutS| built in a court of an 
irr^ular shi^e, which, in some instances, is surrounded 
by a wall, usually constitutes the domestic establishment 
of an African in respectable circumstances. Of these, 
he assigns a separate dwelling to each of his wi^es, be- 
sides the one he appropriates to himself. Kings and 
great men commonly adopt a still further division for 
store-room, cooking, and other purposes. 

The furniture of these establishments is equally sim- 
ple with the s tru ct ur es themsdyes. In Bomu, where 
both the houses and furniture are much superior to 
those of other kingdoms, the catalogue is very small. 
Amongthe lower classes of the inhabitants, it consists 
of mats covered with a sheep's skin, upon which th^ 
sleep, an earthen pot, a pan of the same material, two 
or three wooden dishes, a couple of wooden bowls, an 
old carpet, a lamp for oil, and perhaps a copper kettle. 
Persons of superior rank are possessed of leathern 
cushions that are stu£kd with wool, several brass and 
copper utensils, a handsome carpet, and a sort of can- 
dlesticks; for, instead of the v^etable oil which is 
used by the common people, they employ the light of 
candles, manufiictured from their bees'-waz and the 
tallow of their sheep. In many countries, however, 
the comforts of an African fiimily are far fewer and 
much less costly. The seat of a prince is not unfre- 
quently a mound of earth, raised in some part of his 
hut, and covered with the rudely tanned skin of some 
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beast of prey. On the coasts some of their chiefs have 
supplied themsdves with a few articles of European 
fdmiture, and, in some cases, in the interior, a similar 
luxury may be found. Thus, during the stay of Captain 
Clapperton in the city of Sakatu, he was regularly fur- 
nished with provisions from the sultan's table on pewter 
dishes with the London stamp. One day he had a piece 
of meat served up to him in a white wash-hand-basin 
of English m an ufa cture. The same observation applies 
to the great empires of Dahomy and Ashanti, owing to 
the intercourse which, of late in particular, has been 
cultivated with Europeans, and especially with English- 
men. But still the generality of the people, in all 
parts of the country, content themselves with a scanty 
supply of such few articles as are absolutely necessary 
to the every-day purposes of life. 

6. An assemblage of such domestic establishments, 
thus thinly fhrmshed, compose an African town, which 
often covers the space of a mile, or more, in circum- 
ference. The houses are not arranged in any regular 
form, and are frequently erected at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. The whole is mostly surrounded 
by a mud wall, or fence, of from ten to fifteen feet 
in height. In some cases, ditches are dug on the out- 
side of the wall as a still further protection. 

Most towns are supphed with a commodious state- 
room, called the palaver house, where public business is 
transacted^ but the architecture, even of this, is but 
little superior to that of the private dwelling. ''It 
consists, merely, of a large apartment raised on posts 
fixed in the ground, and roofed with sloping planks, 
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which leave the interior open to the air on every ride/' 
It k generally shaded from the sun by being erected in 
the shade of some large tree. 

^'In regard to the town sin Central Africa, it is^ in 
particular, to be remarked, that they are not alone as- 
semblages of many houses within indosures, but are 
indosnres of large tracts of cultivated country, within 
waUs, from which the congregated inhabitants draw 
their subsistence; all the wild world around being shut 
out from them, or only traversed in trading virits to 
other similarly isolated communities. They are densely 
peopled agricuUwral as well as commercial spots, while 
all around is a wilderness of forests and fiistnesses 
abandoned to wild beasts. 

''This is a peculiarity in the social geography of 
Africa not to be overlooked.' Vast as Africa is, it af- 
fords the greatest facility for the diffurionof knowledge 
and civiliM^on. A town is a little state, in which the 
tiller of the soil is mingled in town life with the trader 
and the artisan — a city is literally a rtts in urbe; and a 
missionary, when he fixes his abode in one of these 
places, finds himself in the midst of a peopled enclosure 
on whose mass he qtn exert a rapid influence.'^* 



SECTION II. 

Ths darkest scenes have almost always some gleams 
of lights however faint, to relieve their gloom ; and the 
worst forms of human nature have, in general, some 

* Richard Hill, Esq., Jamaica. 
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few featmes to modify and soften them. Dqplorable as 
are the fiicts which preceding pages ha?e exhibited, and 
notwithstanding the miserable state of African society 
at large, the n^ro character is not altogether without 
its redeeming qualities and oar scanty history of the 
children of Ethiopia, even on their native shores, and 
under the most infernal infiuenoes, records some in- 
stances of conduct which justly daim our admiration, 
and serve to inspire the most pleasing anticipations of 
what Africans will become under the transforming 
power of Christ's gospeL 

1. Even among African despots, instances of mag- 
nanimity, little to be expected, are sometimes met with. 
The following one, related by Park, is an almost 
incredible illustration. ''The king of Futa Torra, 
inflamed with a seal for propagating his religion, had 
sent an embassy to Damel, king of the Jalofi, with a 
message to the effect that, unless all his people would 
embrace the mohammedan religion, and evince their 
conversion by saying eleven public prayers, he, the king 
Futa Torra, would certainly take up arms against them. 
The ambassador was accompanied by two of the principal 
bushreens, who carried each a large knife fixed on 
the top of a long pole. As soon as he had procured ad- 
nussion into the presence of Damd, and announced the 
pleasure of his soTNeign, he ordered the bushreens to 
present the emblems of his mission. The two kniyes 
were accordingly laid before Damd, and the ambassa- 
dor explained himself as follows : — 'With this knife,' 
said he, 'Abdulkader will condescend to shave the head 
of Damd, if Damd will embrace the mohammedan 
foith; and, with this other knife, Abdulkader wiU cut 
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the throat of Bamd, if Damd refuses to embrace it. — 
Tdce your choice/ Darnel coolly told the ambassador^ 
that he had no choice to make— he neither chose to 
have his head shaved, nor his throat cut; and with this 
the ambassador was civilly dismissed. Abdulkader 
took his measures accordingly, and, with a powerful 
army, invaded Damel's country. The inhabitants of the 
towns and villages fiUed up their wells, destroyed their 
provisions, carried off their effects, and abandoned their 
dwellings as he approached. By this means he was 
led on from place to place, until he had advanced three 
days' journey into the country of the Jalofis. He had, 
indeed, met with no opposition, but his army had suf- 
fered so much from the scarcity of water that several of 
the men had died by the way. This induced him to 
direct his march towards a watering place in the woods, 
where, his men having quenched their thirst, and being 
overcome with fatigue, lay down carelessly to sleep 
among the bushes. In this situation they were attacked 
by Damd before day-break, and completely routed. 
Many of them were trampled to death, as they lay 
asleep, by Jaloff horses; others were killed in attempt- 
ing to make their escape; and a still greater number 
were taken prisoners. Among the latter was Abdulka- 
der himself. This ambitious, or rather frantic, prince, 
who, but a month before, had sent the threatening mes- 
sage to Darnel, was now himself led into his presence a 
miserable captive. The behaviour of Damd, on this 
occasion, is never mentioned by the singing men but in 
terms of the highest approbation, and it was indeed so 
extraordinary in an African prince, that the reader may 
jSnd it difficult to give credit to the redtal. When his 
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royal prisoner was brought before bim in irons, and 
thrown upon the groond^ the magnanunous Damel> in- 
stead of setting lus foot npon his neck| and stabbing 
him with his spear, according to custom in such cases, 
addressed him as follows: — 'Abdulkader, answer me 
this question. If the chance of war had placed me in 
your situation and you in mine, how would you ha?e 
treatedme?' ' I would have thrust my spear into your 
heart,' returned Abdulkader, with great firmness, 'and I 
know that a similar £ite awaits me.' 'Not so/ said 
Damd, 'my spear is indeed red with the blood of your 
subjects kiUed in battle, and I could now give it a deq)er 
stain by dipping it in your own; but this would not build 
up my towns, nor bring to life the thousands who fell in 
the woods. I wiU not, therefore, kill you in cold bloody 
but I will retain you as my sUtc, imtil I perceive that 
your presence in your own kingdom will be no longer 
dangerous to your neighbours; and then I will consider 
of the proper way of disposing of you.' Abdulkader 
was accordingly retained, and worked as a slave for 
three months, at the end of which period. Darnel listened 
to the solicitations of the inhabitants of Futa Torra, 
and restored to them their king. Strange as this story 
may appear, I have no doubt of the truth of it. It was 
toldmeatMalacotta, by the negroes; it was afterwards 
related to me by the Europeans on the Gambia; by some 
of the French at Goiee; and confirmed by nine slaves 
who were taken prisoners with Abdulkader, by the 
watering place in the woods, and carried in the same 
ship witii me to the West Indies." 

How beautiful I The fertile oases in the extensive 
deserts of this vast continent are not more refireshing 
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to the eye of the traveller, than is such an instance of 
noble generosity; in the view of the lover of true great- 
ness, after traversing the moral wilderness which the 
condition of unhappy Africa presents. Where could 
this pagan prince have learned a lesson so agreeably in 
harmony with the Christian precept, ^^ Love your en e- 
mic aBj bless them that curse you, do good to them tha i 
hat ejou, a ndmgy^^'^T tl^A'" ^>»i^>» dfigp^^' ^fully use yo u 
an d^>ersecute joa V' How delightful to find the hearts 
of the people so sensibly aUve to goodness, and to hear 
the rude bard of Africa celebrating in his extempora- 
neous songs a deed so weU deserving of their praise 1 
What if this monarch and his people had sat at the 
feet of Jesus? — how might they have adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, and exhibited a yet more 
glorious contrast to the blind £uiatidsm and perse- 
cuting seal of mohammedan delusion ! 

2. We have seen how degraded is the condition, and 
how depraved the manners of woman in Africa. But 
amidst all the d^radation and wickedness in which 
she exists, in which she so largely participates, and to 
which, it must be confessed, she so greatly contributes, 
some happy specimens of female character may yet be 
found; showing that woman is woman stiU even in 
Africa, and that, under a better influence, the African 
woman might become, what she was obviously designed 
to be — ''a soother of man's cares, a softener of his 
griefs, and a partner of his joys.'' The foUowing 
touching fSetcts in illustration are related by the traveller 
last quoted, and occurred in his own personal history. 

He was in a small village in the neighbourhood of 
S^o, the capital of Bambarra. '' Here," he says, " I 
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was reguied with astoiUBlimeiit and fisar^ and was 
oUiged to sit all day without victnala in the ahade of a 
tree; and the night threatened to be Tery nneomfinrt- 
able, for the wind rose, and there was great ^>pearanoe 
ofheaTyrain; andthe wild beasts are aoTerynumerona 
in the neighboorhood, diat I should hare been under the 
necessity of climbing up the tree^ and resting among 
the branches. About sunset^ however^ as I was pre- 
paring to pass the night in this manner^ and had 
turned my horse loose, that he might graie at liberty, 
a woman, returning from the labours of the field, 
stopped to observe me, and perceiving that I was weary 
and dejected, inquired into my situation, whidi I 
briefly explained to her; whereupon, with looks of 
great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridl^ 
and told me to follow her. Having conducted me into 
her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the 
floor, and told me diat I might remain there for the 
night. Finding that I was very hungry, she said she 
would procure me something to eat She accordingly 
went out, and returned in a short time with a very fine 
fish, which, having caused to be half broiled upon some 
embers, she gaye me for supper. The rites of hospitality 
being thus performed towards a stranger in distress, my 
worthy bene&ctress, pointing to the mat, and telling me 
I might sleep there without apprdiension, called to the 
female part of her &mily, who had stood gasing on me 
an the while in fixed astonishment, to resume their 
task of spinning cotton; in which they continued to 
employ themselves great part of the night. They 
lightened their labour with songs, one of whidi was 
composed extempore, for I was myself the subject of 
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it It was sang by tme of the young women^ the rest 
joining in a sort of chorus. The air was sweel and 
plaintiye, and the words, literally translated, were 
these: 'The winds roared, and the rains feU. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under 
our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk; no 
wife to grind his com. Chorut — Let us pity the white 
man, no mother has he, &c. &c.' '' 

These simple and extemporaneous effusions of female 
compassion and African poetry, hare been thus trans- 
ferred into English verse by a noble lady : — 

''The loud wind roured, the nin fell fiwt* 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He lat him down beneath our tree. 
For weaiy, sad, and faint was he. 
And ah! no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or com prepare. 

CHORUS. 

''The white man shall our pity share ; — 
Alas, no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or com prepare ! 

"The storm is o'er, the tempest past. 
And mercy's voice has hushed die blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low; 
The white man &r away must go. 
But ever in hu breast will bear 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

CHanus. 
'' Go, white man, go, but with thee bear 
The negro's wish, the n^ro's prayer. 
Remembrance of the n^ro's care." 

Duekeis of Devonshin. 
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How like the good Samaritan is the conduct of this 
neg^ woman 1 Why should not all the daoghters of 
Africa be like this one, and every feature of their cha- 
racter harmonise with this in hers? Why should not 
the heart which could flow with compassion for ''a 
stranger in distress/' be filled with love to a compas- 
sionating Saviour ? that Mungo Park could have 
returned the kindness and hospitality of his generous 
hostess by pointing her to Him, the knowledge of 
whom would have transformed her not only into the 
likeness of the good Samaritan, but into the image at 
God; while that knowledge, diffused by her amongst 
her degraded sisters, might have been the means of 
raising them firom their present semi-barbarous condi- 
tion to the rank and privilege of Chriitian women I 

8. The following is another illustration of African 
character, also extracted from the travels of Mungo 
ParL We have shuddered at the revolting spectacle 
of a mother selling her only daughter into slavery, to 
an utter stranger, for a string of beads. We haye here 
in happy contrast, a delightfiil instance of maternal a£ko- 
tion, in an aged woman greying the return of an 
absent son. 

The traveQer pursued his joumeyings for some time, 
in company with a negro named Tami, a blacksmith 
and a native of Kasson, who was going back to his 
own country with the savings of his labours. After 
passing a large town called Madina, Park says, " we 
came in sight of the blacksmith's native town, from 
whence he had been absent more than four years. 
Soon after this, his brother, who had been by some 
means apprised of his coming, came out to meet him. 
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ftccompanied by a singing man. He brought a horse 
for the bhicksmith, that he might enter his native town 
in a dignified manner; and he desired each of ns to 
put a good charge of powder into onr guns. The 
singing man now led the way, followed by the two 
brothers; and we were presently joined by a number 
of people from the town, all of whom demonstrated 
great joy at seeing their old acquaintance, the 
blacksmith, by the most extravagant jumping and 
singing. On entering the town, the singing man 
began an extempore song in praise of the blacksmith, 
extolling his courage in having overcome so many 
difficulties, and concluding with a strict injunction to 
his friends to dress him plenty (^ victuals. 

^^When we arrived at the blacksmith's place of 
residence, we dismounted, and fired our muskets. The 
meeting between him and his relations was very tender; 
for these rude children of nature, fi«e from restraint, 
display their emotion in the strongest and most ex- 
pressive manner. Amidst these transports, the black- 
smith's aged mother was led forth, leaning upon a 
staff. Every one made way for her, and she stretched 
out her hand to bid her son welcome. Being totally 
blind, she stroked his hands, arms, and face with great 
care; and seemed highly delighted that her latter days 
were blessed by his return, and that her ears once more 
heard the music of his voice. From this interview I 
was fully convinced that, whatever difiierence there is 
between the negro and European in the conformation of 
the nose and the colour of the skin, there is none in the 
genuine, characteristic feelings of our common nature.'' 

A similar instance of parental tenderness was related 
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to the writer by the Rer. John Ckrke, from Fernando 
Po. On board the Teaad in which he and Dr. Prinoe 
sailed to Afiriea, was a Enunan^ who had made a 
voyage to this country in the capacity of a sailor. He 
had been absent several months from his home. On 
reaching that part of the coast in the neighbourhood 
of which was his native town^ he found his aged fiither 
waiting to receive him. On meeting, the fiither fell 
upon tike neck of his son, indicating, by every possible 
expression of tenderness, the joy he felt in reoeiving 
him safe and sound. 

''God hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the &oe of the eartL^' The brutalising 
theory that would rob the negro of his tide to hu- 
manity is now exploded from aU civilised society. It 
would be an insult to the more enlight^ened age in 
which we live^ to attempt in this particular a vindica- 
tion of the negro's rights. Should, there, however, be 
one cold-hearted caviller upon this subject remaining, 
let such fiicts as these make him blush for shame. 

4. Love of country is a prominent feature of African 
character. Unlike the roving Indian or the wandering 
Arab, the negro sedcs to enjoy some settled place of 
abode, and forms the strongest attachment to the spot 
which gives him birth. Insomuch is this the case, 
that when compelled to take refuge in flight during 
those exterminating wars which are of such frequent 
occurrence in Africa, no sooner is the desolated country 
deserted by the enemy, than such of the inhabitants as 
have had the good fortune to escape both the sword 
and the ehain, generally return, though with cautious 
steps, to the place of their nativity. Hence Mungo 
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Park, remarking how generally mankind wish to spend 
the evening of their days where they have passed their 
infancy, adds, '^The poor n^ro feels this desire in its 
fall force. To him no water is sweet, but that which 
is drawn from his own well; and no tree has so cool 
and pleasant a shade as the tabba tree of his own 
native village. When war compels him to abandon the 
delightfbl spot in which he first drew his breath, and 
seek for security in some other kingdom, his time is 
spent in talking abont the country of his ancestors; and 
no sooner is peace restored, than he turns his back 
upon the land of strangers, rebuilds with haste his 
£iJlen walls, and exalts to see the smoke ascend from 
his native village.'' 

This is a characteristic of no little moment, in rela- 
tion to African civilisation. The wandering habits of 
the Indian and other roving tribes have ever proved the 
most formidable obstacle to their social advancement, 
and the greatest barrier to all efforts for their improve- 
fnent But, with r^ard to the n^ro, this difficalty, 
at least, has no existence, and, in his attachment to a 
fixed place of abode, one of the first elements of civilisa- 
tion is found. 

6. The negro is everywhere distinguished for liveli- 
ness of disposition, and fondness for diversion and 
show. 

What could more forcibly bespeak the sprightliness 
and vivacity of a people than the multitudes of singing 
men who swarm in all parts of this continent f The 
love of diversion is abundantly manifest from the many 
hours which the African devotes to it. At the close of 
the day, and often from sunset to sunrise, he gives 

p 
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himself wholly to amusement. Dancmg is the &yoiirite 
exercise^ in which men and women promiscaonsly^ or 
the women alone^ in the presence of the men, engage. 
In these festivities loose is given to the passions, and 
the utmost licentiousness is often attendant upon them. 
Music is generally associated with dancing; and the 
drum, the horn, and the flute, a few rudely constructed 
stringed instruments, and dapping of lumds, besides 
the human voice, in the songs of the singing men, all 
contribute to the hilarity of the scene. 

Of the African's inherent fondness for show and 
parade, no one who has read Freeman's Missionary 
Journal of his visit to the capital of Ashanti, can 
have any question. A procession of 40,000 persons, 
and which occupied one hour and a half in passings 
— ^numerous large umbrellas, of various colours — mas- 
sive golden ornaments, some of them too heavy to be 
borne by the wearer without support — silver plate, 
golden cords, and canes and stools, almost covered 
with gold and silver, and even tobacco pipes richly 
decorated with the same precious materials — ^and all 
this to honour the'*[reoeption of an humble mission- 
ary from Great Britain — ^what could more plainly 
discover a natural love of ostentatious display ? 

The same disposition is evident among the negroes 
of the West Indies, though now, in most cases, hap- 
pily softened and subdued by the influence of religion. 
Liveliness of temper is not more apparent in the African 
on his native soil than in the islands of the Carribean 
sea. Here it appears in all the grace and loveliness 
which Christianity imparts to the natural devdopements 
of the human mind. It manifests itself, especially, in 
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the passion for miuic and psalmody whidi prevails 
Ummghoat the negro population of Jamaica; in their 
public addresses^ which are full of imagination and of 
fire; and in the gems of sparkling wit, which, though 
expressed in broken English, not nnfireqnently escape 
their Ups. Look, moreover, at the glorious structures 
which they raise for the worship of Almighty Ood — ^not 
only magnificent for size, but also beautiful for taste 
and ornament. True it is that Europeans design them, 
but, surely, if there were not in the people an inherent 
fondness for the grand and imposing, they would not 
be found so cheerfully willing to furnish the means of 
their erection* 

6. A passion for poetry is strong and universal in 
Africa. ''As soon asthe evening breese b^ins to blow, 
the song resounds through all Afinca — ^it cheers the 
despondency of the wanderer through the desert — ^it 
enlivens the social meeting — ^it inspires the dance — and 
even the lamentations of the mourner are poured forth 
in measured accents. Their poetry does not consist in 
studied and regular pieces, such as, after previous study, 
are recited in our schools and theatres; they are extem- 
porary and spontaneous efiusions, in which the speaker 
gives utterance to his hopes and fears, his joys and 
sorrows. All the sovereigns are attended by crowds of 
singing men and singing women, who, when any in- 
teresting event occurs, celebrate it in songs which they 
repeat aloud in public.'' They are held in great repute 
by the people, and are, says Park, ''in a great measure 
exempt from that neglect and indigence which, in more 
polished countries, commonly attend the votaries of the 
the Muses.*' 

V 2 
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Maiqr of the extemporaneooB effosioiis of the Afiriean 
are not wanting in the trae inspiration of poetry. 
*' How small a number among onr peasantry/' it has 
been justly remarked, ''oonld haye produced the |mi- 
thetic and affecting lamentation which was uttered in 
the little Bambarra cottage over the distresses of Park!'' 
It is matter of regrtt that so few spedmons have 
been collected. But those which we have, certainly 
contribute to give us no mean opinion of the n/dgro 
muse. The following example, which the writer owes 
to the kindness of the Rev. John Clarke, baptist mis- 
sionary to Afirica, and which was taken, through an 
interpreter, from die lips of one of the natives of 
Fernando Po, is a hi^py inustration of the poetic genius 
of Nigritia. It is a war song. Two parts of an army 
under review, stand each on an opposite hill. The 
'' singing man " of one presents himself within hearing 
of the other, and chaunts the following lines, repeating 
each stanza from two to five times : — 

** We are beantifnly like the red-^ipotted make. 

We dress so fine that others envy us; 

We are strongs like a river rushing to the sea. 

People covet ouf country* 

War it to us sweetr— we are ready fiir war; 

We have mai^ great men in our country; 

We are strong, and can have onr desire; 

We stand erect, like the palm tree. 

All the people around are afraid of our might. 

Our children are bom for war. 

The nation who wishes to quarrel with us we will follow 

tothefi^t. 
When they come against us, we will drive them to the hush. 
We are strong— they will flee before us. 
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We onee killed oUien» Imt have hart no one of late. 

If anywith to hurt ns, they had better aikni not to hurt them. 

We can part those who are engaged in war. 

War hu killed many— war ia bad." 

The two foUowing specimens are from the journals 
of Messrs. Denham and Clapperton. The travellers 
were accompanying a militaiy expedition from Knka to 
Mnrmor^ which^ as nsoal^ was attended by its singing 
men; two of these during one part of the journey, were 
heard channting the praises of their master in a '' ditty/' 
which is thus translated : — 

Give flesh to the hyenas at day-break. 

Oh, the broad spears I 
The qpear of the saltan is the broadest 

Oh» the broad spears 1 
I behold thee now — ^I deare to see none other. 

Oh, the broad spears I 
My horse is as taU as a high wall. 

Oh, the broad spears I 
He will flght against ten— he fears nothing. 

Oh, the broad spears 1 
He has slain ten— the guns are yet behind. 

Oh, the broad spears I 
The elephant of the forest brings me what I want. 

Oh, the broad spears! 
Like onto thee, so is the sultan. 

Oh, the broad spears ! 
Be brave, be brave, O my Mends and Idnsmen ! 

Oh, the broad spears ! 
God is great — I wax fierce as a beast of prey. 

Oh, the broad spears ! 
God is great— to-day those I wished for are come. 
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The other lines were sung by a band of African bards 
in praise of Major Denham^ on his joining another 
expedition to Mandanu They are thus translated : — 

Chiittian man he oomey 

Friend of us and Sheikobe; 
"White man, when he hear my song. 

Fine new tobe give me. 

Christian man, aU white, 

And doUan white have he; 
Kanonrie like him com^ 

Bkck man's friend to be. 

See Felstar-how he nm t 

Barca Gana shske his spear; 
White man cany two-mouthed gon. 

That* s what make Felata fiear. 

7. The inteUectnal acquirements of the natives of 
Africa are very limited. With the exception of the 
Hausa, the Mandingo, the Bomuese, and a few others, 
a written native language does not exist. Oral com- 
munication finrms the only channel by which thought 
is transmitted from one country, and from one age to 
another. The lessons of time, the experience of ages, 
do not exist for the nations of this vast continent. 

Enough, however, has been stated, to show that, not- 
withstanding this deficiency, the African is not sunk in 
entire mental apathy. Of this the public/Mi/aMrs afford 
stiU further testimony. These are commonly conducted 
with a fluent and natural oratory, accompanied often 
with much good sense and shrewdness. Inthe palavers 
of the Sulimas, according to Major Laing, ''an orator 
may harangue an assembly from sunrise to sunset, 
without the smallest opposition {torn those who differ 
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from him in opinion^ and his antagonist will, from 
memory^ replj to every part of his speech the next day, 
as r^darly as if he had kept notes/' Park relates a 
ease in which an African advocate, as he says, had an 
admirable opportunity of displaying his professional 
dexterity. ^' An ass belonging to a Serawooli negro, 
had broken into a field of com belonging to one of the 
Mandingo inhabitants, and had destroyed great part of it 
The Mandingo having caught the animal in his field, 
immediately drew his knife and cut its throat. The 
Serawooli thereupon called a pdUwer, (or, in European 
terms, brought an action,) to recover damages for the 
loss of the beast, on which he set a high value. The 
defendant confessed he had killed the ass, but pleaded 
a ^ei-off, insisting that the loss he had sustained by the 
ravage in his com, was equal to the sum demanded for 
the animal. To ascertain this fiict, was the point at 
issue, and the learned advocates contrived to puzde the 
cause in such a manner, that after a hearing of three 
days, the court broke up without coming to any deter- 
mination.'' 

8. Much has been said of the negroes' deficiency in the 
inventive faculty. The brief account, however, which 
has been given of African manufiEtctures, will go fiu* to 
vindicate him from this reproach. The only foundation, 
indeed, for the charge, may be the fact of his having 
had so few opportunities for the developement of these 
characteristics. A visit to Jamaica in the present im- 
proved condition of its people, would most likely con- 
duct us to a very different conclusion. 

But be this as it may, certain are we, that for the 
powers of imitation, and for aptitude in the acquisition 
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of knowledgCi the negro will bear a eomparison with 
Europeans of any age or country. It is indeed troei 
that in the days of slayery, the children of Ethiopia were 
reckoned by the planter among the most dull and stu- 
pid of mankind. But what room for mental develope- 
ment and growth did slavery afford f what incentive to 
learn had the hopeless captive, when a cruel task-master 
was to reap the fruit of all his toil ? and yet, wonderful 
to say, the negro slave, amid these depressing circum- 
stances did advance. Slaves in Africa, as we have seen, 
are not only the agricultural labourers; but, rude as may 
be their workmanship, are the weavers, the builders, and 
the smiths; while in Jamaica, ''most of the houses and 
public buildings, churches, chapek, court-houses, were 
built chiefly by slaves; and to slaves, equally with the 
free blacks and people of colour, have the white inhabi- 
tants been indebted, not only for their common works 
of art, but for nearly every article of local manu&cture.^' 
Give them no credit for originality in this; but stiU the 
imitative faculty must be acknowledged to be strong; 
and the case is plain, that the African needs only to be 
brought into contact with European civilisation, under 
the direction of Christianity, to attain an equal standing 
with the European in the scale of social existence. 

In the ready acquirement of general knowledge, the 
n^ro child is not to be surpassed. Of this, the mission 
schools on the coast of Africa, afford ample evidence. 
In the short space of ten months, several Timanee 
children have learnt to write and read fluently, not one 
of whom had previously seen a book. Nor is this a 
solitary case. It may be safely affirmed, that there is 
not a single efficientiy conducted mission school on the 
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whole of the western contmenti which does not furnish 
simihir instances; nor is this aptness to leam confined 
to the more elementary branches of knowledge. Some 
of the schools in Jamaica give instruction in Roman 
and Ghredan as weQ as in English history^ in the 
sciences of geography and astronomy as well as in arith- 
metic, and also in natural philosophy. In these stu- 
dies the children make the most astonishing proficiency, 
while in some thqr manifest the utmost enthusiasm. 
But it is needless to multiply proo& of the negro's fiicility 
in the attainment of knowledge. The day is evidently 
not tar distant, when the West Indian negro will vie 
with the most accomplished scholars of Europe, and 
contest with them the honours of literary £une. The 
same elements of mind exist on the shores of his fiUJier- 
land; and, brought under the same ennobling influence, 
shall in future generations afford similar developements. 

9. But there are other qualities in the Afirican which 
constitute his chief distinction ; in these he appears to 
almost incomparable advantage. ''The European is 
vehement, energetic, proud, tenacious, and revengeful; 
the African is docile, gentle, humble, grateful, and com- 
monly forgiving. The one is ambitious and easily 
aroused; the other meek, easily contented, and easily 
subdued.^' 

How abundantly are these views corroborated by the 
history of our West Indian Islands ! What people ever 
received greater provocations ? Treated like beasts of 
burden — sold with the chattels of their master's dwelling 
— goaded by the knotty whip to their daily task — 
their chastity violated, and all the tenderest feelings of 
humanity outraged and scorned — ^reviled and persecuted 
f3 
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for their religious professions and convictions; — ^what 
other people, considering their greatly preponderating 
nnmbers, would not at least have discovered a revenge* 
fhl spirit, and cherished an oneztingaishable hatred to 
their oppressors ? But, thanks to the holy influence of 
of the gospel, acting on the mild andgende disposition 
of the African, the very opposite to this has been the case. 
Even in the time of slavery, their prayers ascended 
to heaven for their masters, and the smallest fiivour, 
even from those who were robbing them of the common 
and inalienable rights of men, was received with a grate- 
ful heart. On the day of their emancipation, all was 
thanlrfnlnesB and peace; andmany^ instead of revenging 
themselves of former injuries, '^presented their first week 
of free labour as an offering of good will to thdr 
employers.'^ More than all, at the throne of grace, 
continuing to breathe the spirit of their dying Lord, 
in assembled thousands they unitedly implored the 
choicest blessings upon those who had once ill-used and 
trampled on them. 

10. Such are some of the characteristic featores of the 
African. How important is the influence which such 
a race is likely to exert on the future destinies of the 
world! They have hitherto lived isolated and apart; 
regarded by the proud and overbearing European as 
hardly human, every indication of social advancemtot 
has been, till within the last half century, repressed, 
instead of encouraged. But a brighter day is dawning 
upon Africa. She has yet to perform her part in the 
great drama of mankind's existence. On a subject so 
interesting we may be permitted to indulge a few 
reflections. 
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The past history of the world has presented human 
nature to view under various aspects, according to the 
differing circainstances in which it has been placed. 
Thus to exhibit it appears to have been the plan of 
Divine providence. A succession of ages has been 
developing what man in his fallen condition is. 

In those nations which flourished soon after the 
earth had recovered from the desolations of the deluge^ 
it was manifest what man is^ unaided by Divine teach- 
ings with ordinary intellectual endowments. Vast 
empires^ magnificent cities and structures^ that raised 
their heads to heaven — ^these were their glory. In 
religion^ except in one inconsiderable family — the £Ganily 
of Abraham^ all was darkness. The knowledge of the 
true God was lost; paganism universally prevailed. 

In process of time^ human nature appeared in other 
circumstances. The thickest of the night was past. The 
world seemed to have some presentiment of approach* 
ing dawn. Man was seen distinguished with the 
highest natural endowments^ but still alone and un- 
aided by Divine tuition. A race of philosophers arose. 
They were giants in intellect^ and employed it to 
its utmost stretch; they sought for truths but found 
it not; with all their wisdom^ they knew not God. 
Their history has shown what man is^ possessed of the 
bftiest intdlectual powers, but without the light of 
heaven. 

Another era arrived. The fulness of the time had 
come for the gospel dispensation. The everlasting 
WoBD was made flesh, and became the light of the 
world. Humanity would henceforth be viewed in a 
new position, blessed with a clear and fbll revelation of 
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the Divine mind. Bat the end is not yet. Chris- 
tianity is destined to ascendancy. But hitherto it has 
been so only in individual cases, or in small sections, — 
not in great communities. Its supremacy over human 
nature has never yet been seen on anything like an 
universal scale. It has existed only in juzta-position 
with other powerful influences which it hAs had perpe- 
tually to combat. Nations have been divided within 
themselves in reference to its daims, and even &milies 
have been opposed to each other in regard to them. 
So it is to the present hour. Here, then, we behold 
man as he is under the partial asc^idancy of Divine 
truth. 

But Christianity hastens on to universal triumph. 
Christ must reign; the hour will come when all will 
bow to his sceptre. Another era, therefore, remains 
for the world. Man is yet to be seen as he will appear 
when the truth as it is in Jesus shall have an undis- 
puted sway over his whole race. 

Now, it will be observed that in all past exhibitionaf 
of human nature, only two of the most considerable 
races of mankind have been particularly prominent — 
the Asiatic and the European, the children of Shem 
and the descendants of Japheth. Another race — the 
African, the descendants of Ham, almost as numerous, 
and peopling a vast continent, have scarcely appeared 
on die theatre of the world. They have lived almost 
in exclusion from the rest of their species, down-trodden 
and barbarous. But shall the day of the hitherto 
miserable African never come f It is already i^proach- 
ing. Though the negro has been depressed^ his being 
has been preserved; and while other races have become 
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almost extincty the African is as numerous and pro- 
lific now^ as at any period of the world. All events 
conspire to indicate that God b about to raise this 
people from the dust of their humiliation. And what 
may be theii* destiny ? Coming on the stage of civOisecl 
life in these latter days, who can pronounce how im-* 
portant the part they may have to perform f Asia and 
Europe have shown what man is under circumstances 
of great diversity; but he is yet to be seen under the 
complete and universal ascendancy of the gospel. Who 
can say, that it may not be reserved to the poor and 
despised African thus to exhibit him? Receiving 
Christianity from our hands, he may, in future genera- 
tions, reflect it to our view gloriously ascendant over 
whole tribes and nations. Europeans and Asiatics 
may hence learn a lesson which they have yet to 
acquire, and the period may Ispeedily follow, when 
''what is now the exception shall become the rule; when 
peace, gentleness, and goodwill shall be virtues of 
general diffusion; when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more; 
when they shall not hurt nor destroy throughout the 
earth; when they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.'' 

But, alas for the present condition of Africa ! we 
must leave these bright anticipations, and return, in 
several succeeding chapters, to scenes of darkness and 
of death. 
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Ths statements made, especially in the two first of 
the preceding chapters^ respecting the social and moral 
condition of Africa, present a picture of degradation 
most afflicting to behold; and appeal most powerfully 
to the church of Christ, to furnish, in sending the 
gospel of salvation, the only effectual antidote to crimes 
so black and misery so abject. But half the tale has 
not been told. 

Of all the influences to which the human mind is 
subject, religion is unquestionably the most powerful. 
Where it has the ascendancy, it lays hold of the 
strongest passions of the heart; and operating by 
motives drawn from the invisible world, brings the 
whole soul into subjection, and rules and governs with 
a potency to which nothing else can lay claim. Its 
influence, moreover, is all-pervading. It not only 
forms the outward habits, but, enthroned in the afiec- 
tions, moulds the heart, and directs many <tf the most 
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hidden and secret workings of the mind. Hence 
religion stamps the character of individuals^ and gives 
a tone to sodety in no small degree in accordance with 
itself. 

This may be afiSrmed not simply of that religion 
which is founded in Divine truth, but also of those 
fidse and fatal systems which, firom generation to 
generation, have enslaved the world. This is true of 
religion, as it prevails in Afirica. The condition of its 
teeming millions is but a reflection of their religious 
systems, and these a mirror in which their d^raded 
condition may be seen. To know, therefore, the real 
state of this unhappy people, their religion, with all its 
superstitious absurdities, demoraUsing practices, and 
revolting cruelties, must be attentively studied. . 

To the patient investigation of this subject the 
reader is now earnestly invited. 

The immense continent of Africa is divided between 
pagans and mohammedans. To the religious system 
of the latter — not abstractedly considered, but as it 
prevails in tUs part of the world — the present chapter 
win be devoted. 

1. The extent to which ishunism is embraced in 
Africa IB already very considerable. The majority of 
the inhabitants are indeed still ''pagans of the most 
degraded and debased class/' but the religion of the 
false prophet has spread, in a greater or less degree, 
from one extremity of the continent to the other. In 
the principal states of Northern Central Africa, it may 
be regarded as fairly established, to the almost total 
exclusion of every other fiedth. In other parts of the 
country^ between these and the coast, numerous 
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moliammedaii governments are to be fbond, bat existing 
in the midst of pagan kingdomsi and firequently com- 
prehending a large number of pagans amongst their 
own subjects. In the remaining portions of Africa, 
paganism is decidedly ascendant, tolerating those who, 
departing from the customs of their fiithers, have 
become moslems. 

The character of mohammedanism, from the very 
onset of its career, hits been modified by circumstances. 
Mild in its bearing as long as it has existed by tolera- 
tion, and destitute of secular power; but most arrogant 
in its assumptions, bitter in its spirit, and relentless in 
its cruelties, towards all who have dared to resist its 
sway, the moment it has obtained the ascendancy. 
The distribution of its influence, therefore, which has 
been noticed, it will be needful ever to keep in mind, 
in contemplating this frlse system, as it prevails in 
Africa. 

2. The means by which it is di£fused, and the 
teachers by whom it is supported and propagated, de- 
serve especial notice. 

Mohammedan teachers, like mohammedanism itself, 
are scattered over nearly the whole of the African con- 
tinent. A very considerable number come out of the 
country of the Mandingoes, and, itinerating from one 
kingdom to another, at length return to the place of 
their nativity; others are more settled in thdr habits, 
and take up a permanent abode amongst the people to 
whom they minister. 

Mohammedan teachers are held in the highest esti- 
mation. Among the Fy and Dey tribes, every village 
contains a lodge for their reception; and th^ are 
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everywhere treated with the most profound deference 
and respect. In Darfdr, the priest is called fagvi^ or 
learned man, and holds the highest rank after those 
who fill the offices of government. Among the Man- 
dingoes, he ranks still higher, and is held in estimation 
next to the king or rnler of a country, — ^the subor- 
dinate chiefs and headmen being regarded as his 
inferiors in point of dignity. So sacred are the persons 
of these teachers esteemed, that they pass, without 
molestation, through the countries of princes not only 
hostile to each other, but engaged in actual warfare. 
They, in general, find very ample means of support. 
They are chiefly occupied in teaching the reading of 
the Koran, expounding its doctrines, and initiating the 
uninformed into the practice of the varied rites which 
it enjoins. Where the Koran is made the rule of 
government b matters of civil polity, the priest is in 
constant requisition, in order to interpret its meaning. 

Mohammedan teachers are the schoolmasters of 
Africa, and furnish all the education which negro 
children receive. Many of them sustain the office 
singing men, and are employed on all festive occasions, 
to divert the guests, and flatter the host with their 
extemporaneous songs. In this capacity, they find 
&vour in the presence of kings, like the minstrels 
of former times in oiur native land, celebrating the 
personal excellencies of the sovereign, and sounding 
forth his deeds of glory. In this same office, also, 
they frequently accompany African armies to the field 
of battle, reciting the history, and proclaiming the 
honours of the country, in order to inspire the troops 
with courage and the hope of victory. 
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The sale of grecgrecs or eharms, which either do, or 
profess to contain select sentences from the Koran, are 
to them a froitfol sonrce of gain. In many cases, they 
associate with this traffic the practice of medidne ; but 
with what pretensions will be seen from the following 
extract from the pages of Major Denham. 

'^The tamarind and trona (carbonate of soda) are 
their chief medicines, and en^ent ones they are. 
Writers of charms are more frequently applied to. 
They possess nostrums which not only heal wounds, 
bestow eloquence and the gift of persuasion; but which 
calm all agitation and distress of mind. A fighi^ or 
writer, with a ready wit and imposing manner, is at no 
loss for employment; and his medicine-chest consists 
<tf a few herbs, a gourd or calabash for an ink-bottle, 
and a reed for a pen. The nausea of pills and potions 
is not endured. Advice is cheap, and the remedy is 
usually applied outside, instead of finding its way into 
the stomach of the patient; no harm, tiierefore, can 
arise from the prescriprion. The imagmation is worked 
upon, which more than half performs the cure; and 
their eitreme temperance and fedth complete the 
restoration of the patient.^' 

Mohammedan teachers are sometimes retained by 
opulent individuals, for many years, as their priests 
and religious instructors. All these occupations tend 
to give them a vast amount of influence, which, both 
from the manner in which it is acquired, and the pur- 
I>06e to which it is devoted, make them agents of per- 
petual mischief to the best interests of the people, and 
the greatest obstacles to the introduction of Jehovah's 
most transcendant gift — ^the gospel of his grace. 
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Notwithstanding the ostentation of learning which 
these ministers of the Mse prophet assume^ they are, 
in nnmeroos instances, profbondly ignorant, — nnable, 
in numy cases, to read even the very book firom which 
they profess to teach. The following eictract from 
''Sketches of a Missionary's Travels/^ by the Bev. 
Maxwell Macbriar, Wesleyan missionary, may be taken 
as an interesting iUnstration : — 

''I sat down upon an excrescence of the stomp of the 
tree; John Cupidon and our lad stood beside me, and 
the natives formed in a circle round, leaning upon 
their spears. John Cupidon told them that I was an 
English foiery (a learned priest, or one who under- 
stands the Koran) who had come to speak with them 
about religion; upon which I produced a copy of the 
law, and offered to read it in their hearing. A maraboo 
in reply, said, they were mussulmen, who only used the 
Koran. I told them that the Koran declared the truth 
of the law and the gospel, so that every good moslem 
should read these books; and then endeavoured to point 
out the blessedness of the Christian religion. The 
maraboos speedily took refuge in predestination, allowing 
the superiority of our truths to those which they be- 
lieved, but maintaining the necessity of walking in the 
old path in which they had been bom and educated. 
To such reasonings I repUed, by showing the utility 
of not judging too hastily, but of first acquainting our- 
selves with both sides of a question, that so we might 
be able to choose the better way. One of them now be- 
gan a flighty description of the glory of Mahomet, which 
we allowed him to pursue unmolested, till he had clearly 
committed himself, by affirming that the world was 
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made for Mahomet. 'Hold there P said I. 'where 
did you learn that f I am sore it is not in the law or 
the gospel; for I have read them quite through^ and 
can see nothing of that kind in their contents/ ' No/ 
said he, falling into the trap which I had laid for him, 
'it is not in the law or gospel, but it is to be found in 
the Koran.' I affirmed that I had never seen such a 
thing even in the Koran, and challenged him to the 
proof, asking if they had a copy of it at hand. The 
people round us were now looking on with considerable 
interest, when one of the maraboos brought forward a 
mutilated volume, and turned over its leaves, as if 
looking for a passage wherewith to substantiate their 
dogma. Having pretended to find it, he pointed to a 
certain page, and read something aloud; during which 
his fellows showed aQ the hopes of a triumph in their 
looks and gestures. I told him that he codd not read 
his own book properly; and having read the passage my- 
self, asked him the meaning thereof. Herepliedy'thst 
it was to this efiect that God made the world for Ma- 
hometP 'Tell him he is a liar, for there is not one word 
of such a thing in the book,' said I to Cupidon; and he 
did so with a smile I shall not easily forget. They then 
requested me to translate the passage, which contained 
something about God rewarding the righteous, and pun- 
ishing the wicked.' When this was done, I turned to 
the people, saying ' See what a set of cheats and liars 
your maraboos are I' They looked unutterable things, 
and the man seemed quite confounded. But he again 
plucked up courage, and made another bold assertion 
to support his sinking cause; for the truth of which also 
he referred to the Koran. After exposing this second 
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cheats I told him that his copy of the Koran was also 
felse and interpolated; for that it commenced with^ 
'In the name of God and onr Lord Mahomet/ which 
was contrary to the true reading, which I then quoted. 
The maraboos were thus completely mortified, and forth- 
with retired with their more ssealous disciples^ saying 
that 'it was unlawful for them to converse with a 
Christian priest / at which we laughed and declared we 
had gained the victory.'' 

The character of many of these mohammedan teachers 
for ignorance and imposture, may be further gathered 
from the following passage, from the ''African Memo- 
randa'' of Captain Beaver. Spealdng of the sale of 
charms, he says — 

"This gris-gris trade is so lucrative, that it will not be 
wondered at, if some impostors — ^if indeed all may not 
be considered such — are foundcarrying it on ; that is, men 
who thou^ they can speak, yet cannot write Arabic, and 
are therefore incapable of giving to their gris-gris that 
form in which alone consists their virtue, that is, the 
form of some sentence from the Koran. That this is 
the case, I have no doubt, for I have now in my pos- 
session, half a dozen gris-gris, purchased of a Mandmgo 
priest, which are not written in any language what- 
ever; the papers are indeed covered all over with odd 
scrolls and figures, but there is not an Arabic word, nor 
even letter upon them." 

Such are the mohammedan teachers of Africa; and 
these are the principal agents in propagating amongst 
the inhabitants of this vast continent, the tenets of the 
fialse apostle. 

3. The time and circumstances under which moham- 
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medaniBm was originally introduced to Western ud 
Central Africa^ are inyolved in considerable obscurity. 
According to Leo, islaTnism was introduced into West- 
em Africa by the inhabitants of Morocco, who first 
subdued the natives by their arms, and then imposed 
upon them their own ftith. This must haye been 
during the eleventh century; for the religion of the 
Koran is stated to have been introduced into the 
country of Bambuk, by a Mandinoo warrior, about 
the year 1100. 

The continued spread of mohammedanism is a 
matter of unquestionable fact. ''Among the nations 
on the (Gambia,'' Park declares, that ''the moham- 
medan religion has made, and continues to make 
considerable progress.'' Speaking of the inhabitants 
of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Galam, Major 
Gray says, " These people, from a state of paganism, 
are progressively embracing the mohammedan faith. 
.... Some towns are wholly inhabited by priests^ 
who are by fieur the most wealthy and respectable 
members of the community.'' The testimony of M. 
MoQien is precisely similar, respecting the kingdom of 
Cayor. "Mohammedanism," he says, "is making 
daily progress, and wiU soon become the only religion 
of the country of Cayor. The court alone remains 
attached to a paganism more frivourable to the passions." 
4. The considerations which operate, and the agencies 
employed in the diffusion of the Mae faith, are of the 
most potent kind. The trading Moors are moham- 
medans, and their influence is constantly exercised in 
the propagation of their religious creed. The principal 
native mohammedans are engaged in traffic, and in this 
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pursoit travel from one country to another for thou- 
sands of miles. By these^ again^ ishmism is spread. 

Another circnmstanee which greatly contributes to 
the extension of the mohammedan religion, is the pro- 
tection which it receives. Major Gray, speaking of the 
Mandingoes, and of their profession of mohammed- 
anism, says, ''I believe the greater proportion of them 
do so, not from any reUgioos motive, but in order to 
ensure themselves that protection which the followers 
of Mahomet invariably meet with wherever they go, in 
their trading excursions.'' 

Mohammedanism, still fiurther, owes its diffusion, in 
no small degree, to the secular influence of the mara- 
boos, or priests. These first establishing themselves 
as religious teachers, zealously employ themselves in 
making converts. At length, perhaps, the king or the 
chief minister becomes a mussulman, while the infidels 
and the moslems still continue to live peaceably together; 
tin some sheikh, or maraboo, availing himself of his 
spiritual authority, for purposes of ambition, pro- 
claims himself the head and leader of his nation, and 
obtains an easy conquest over the feeble barbarous 
despotisms or petty states of the negro countries. 
An instance of this kind is Teoordei by Major Gray. 
Speaking of the subjugation of the Jalonkeas by 
the Fulahs, under the direction of a fiunily from 
Massina, consisting of the fiither, two sons, and a 
few followers, he says, — " One of the sons was a 
mohammedan priest, and gradually gained such in- 
fluence among the Jalonkeas, that he converted many 
of ihem to his own faith, and by means of his 
wealth, of which he is said to have possessed much. 
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strongly attached them to his interest. A few years 
enabled them to make so many conyerts to their reli- 
gion, and their riches procored them so much fftvonr, 
that ihey planned and carried into execution the sab- 
jngation of the Jallonkeas^ at least such as would not 
embrace the mohammedan fiiith.'' 

Thusy though it be ''a vulgar error'' to suppose that 
'' mohammedanism has propi^gated itself only by means 
of the sword/' it is evident that ooerciye means are 
sometimes employed for its extension. Park relates an 
instance in which the king of Foota Torra sent an 
embassy to Teessa, in the kingdom of Easson, an- 
nouncing that, unless all the people of Kasson would 
embrace the mohammedan religion^ and evince their 
conversion by saying eleven public prayers, he, the 
king of Foota Torra, could not possibly stand neuter in 
a contest about to take place between them and the 
long of Kajung% but would certainly join his arms to 
those of their foe. 

The rapid spread of mohammedanism in Afinca, 
however, is unquestionably to be traced to the em- 
ployment of pacific, rather than violent measures. 
By the latter, its opposers have indeed been exter- 
minated, but by the former chiefly, have its converts 
been made. Several of these peaceful means have 
already been mentioned. The most powerful agency 
remains to be noticed. Tslamism is propagated in 
Africa principally by the establishment of schools. 
These are conducted by mohammedan priests, and, as 
it has been remarked, are to them a chief means of 
support. The scholars are the children of both Bush- 
reens and Kaffirs; for such is the anxiety of parents to 
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proTide an education for their children^ that their 
women, in this respect, overcome all their religions 
scruples, and the pagan parent unhesitatingly commits 
his offspring to a mohammedan teacher, for the value 
of it. The girls receive their instruction in the day- 
time, but the boys by the light of a large fire, before 
daybreak, and again late in the evening. They are 
considered, during their scholarship, as domestic slaves 
of the master, and are therefore employed during the 
day, in planting com, bringing fire-wood, and other 
servile offices. Insomuch are the children, during the 
period of their scholarship, regarded as the slaves of 
their master, that when one of them has completed his 
education, the parents are informed that it is incumbent 
upon them to redeem their son, by giving to the 
schoolmaster a slave, or the price of a slave, in exchange. 
This is always done, if the parents can afibrd to do it. 
If not, the boy remains the domestic slave of the 
teacher, until he can, by his own industry, collect goods 
sufficient to ransom himself. 

When a child has read through the Koran, and per- 
formed a certain number of public prayers, his course 
of instruction is finished. A feast is then prepared 
by the schoolmaster, and the scholar undergoes an 
examination. When the Bushreens have satisfied 
themselves respectingthe learning and ability of the scho- 
lar, the last page of the Koran is put into his hand, and 
he is desired to read it aloud. After the boy has finished 
this lesson, he presses the paper against his forehead, 
and pronounces the word Amen ; upon which, all the 
Bushreens rise, and shaking him cordially by the hand, 
bestow upon him the title of Bushreen. Thus every 
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child educated in these schook is publicly admitted 
into the number of the followers of Mahomet. 

This account^ chiefly taken firom Park^ is amply con- 
firmed by more recent trayellers. Major Oray^ speak- 
ing of Bondu, saysy ''There are schools in alnM>st every 
town, for the instruction of those youths who intend 
making the mohammedan religion their prdession; 
and in the principles and practice of which, and read- 
ing and writing Arabic from their sacred book, the 
Koran, they are solely instructed. The student or 
scholar is in all cases the servant of his teacher, who 
may employ him in any menial capacity whatever. 
They go about, when not at their lessons, bulging, and 
sewing the country cloths tc^ether, for any who may 
want to employ them ; the produce of those callings is 
brought to the master, who is always a priest, and 
appropriated to his use.'^ 

''The same traveller, speaking of Grunting, a town 
under the government of the king of Katoba, says, 
"The chief priest of the town paid us a visit, making 
us a present of a fowl and two bottles of milk; or, as 
they call it, giving a reroue, that is, a complimentary 
visit, which we returned in the evening. We found 
him seated in a large circular mud hut, surrounded by 
about twenty-five boys, firom the age of seven to four- 
teen, learning to read and write Arabic. The Koran 
was the only book from which they were taught, and 
their education * was generally considered completed, 
when they could read or expound any passage in it.^' 

No system could be found more efficacious for pro- 
pagating the pernicious fiiith of the fSalse prophet in 
Africa. Its powerfol influence cannot be better de- 
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scribed than in the language of Park, who was an 
eye-witness to its operation. 

''By establishing small schools/' he says, ''in the 
different towns where many of the pagan, as well as 
mohammedan children are tanght to read the Koran, 
and instmcted in the tenets of the prophet, the mo« 
hammedan priests fix a bias on the mind, and form the 
character of their young disciples, which no accidents 
of life can ever afterwards remove or alter. Many of 
these little schools I visited in my progress through 
the country, and observed with pleasure the great 
docility and submissive deportment of the children, 
and heartily wished they had better instructors and a 
purer, religion.*' 

5. The character of mohammedanism, as it exists in 
Africa, next daims attention. This may be briefly 
summed up. The name of moslem is commonly 
assumed with but a most superficial acquaintance with 
the doctrines which the Koran inculcates ; and the out- 
ward ceremonies which it prescribes are observed 
without any regard to their spirit and design. Many 
of the pagan superstitions of the country are every- 
where, in a greater or less degree, blended with it. It 
is mild and tolerant in those kingdoms in which its 
opposers are the most powerful. It is as intolerant in 
Africa as id other parts of the world, where it has a 
secular ascendancy. Its influence will best be under- 
stood from the testimonies of those who have witnessed 
its effects. 

With regard to the first of these particulars. Captain 
Clapperton, speaking of the Fel&tas, says, "These 
Afi^cans keep up the appearance of reUgion. They 
g2 
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pray five times a-day. They seldom take the trouble 
to wash before prayers^ except in the mormng; but 
they go through the motions of washing, ckpping their 
hands on the ground, as if in water, and muttering a 
prayer. All their prayers and religious expressions are 
in Arabic, and I may say, without exaggeration, taking 
negroes and Fel&tas together, that not one in a thou- 
sand knows what he is saying. All they know of their 
religion is, to repeat their prayers by rote in Arabic 
Of the FeUUas, about one in ten are able to read and 
write. They believe, they say, in predestination, but it 
is all a farce.** 

Very similar is the testimony of Major Gray, in 
reference to the people of Bondu. ''The religion,'* he 
says, ''is mohammedan, but its precepts are not so 
strictly attended to in Bondu, as in some of the other 
states of Western Afirica. There are mosques, of one 
kind or other, in every town; some of them, however, 
are nothing more than small square spaces enclosed 
with stakesi, and kept cleanly swept. Here, as in all 
the others, prayers are publicly said five times every 
day. The usual mohammedan ceremonies of ablution 
are attended to.** But he adds, "I have never seen a 
people who have more of the outward show of religion, 
with less of its inward influence.** 

A semi^paganism and. mohammedanism are found 
in Africa existing together. Park makes mention of 
a numerous and powerful tribe, called Jowars, who, 
while they embrace the ceremonial part of the moham- 
medan religion, retain all their ancient superstitions. 
This, however, is not generally the case. The worship 
of idols, and the offering of saorifices, especially human 
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victims, are mostly abandoned on a profession of 
islamism. Stilly nnmerons pagan superstitions are 
tenacioosly retained. 

Dreams and omiens are held in the highest r^ard. 
Thus Clapperton affirms concerning the Felitas, that 
''they believe in divination by the book, and in good 
and bad omens. The following is an illustration of 
this fact : — 

''This morning I paid the gaiado a visit, and found 
him alone, reading an Arabic book, onh of a small col- 
lection he possessed. 'Abdallah,' said he, 'I had a 
dream last night, and am perusing this book to find 
out what it meant. Do you beUeve in such things ?' 
'No my lord gadado; I consider books of dreams to 
be full of idle conceits. God gives a man wisdom to 
guide his conduct, while dreams are occasioned by the 
accidental circumstances of sleeping with the head low, 
excess of food, or uneasiness of mind.^ ' Abdallah,' he 
replied, smiling, 'this book tells me differently.' '' 

Faith in charms also, is as conspicuous in the mos- 
lem as the pagan. This is evident, from the account 
already given of the sale of these rites of superstition, 
by mohammedan teachers. Mohammedans carry them 
about their persons, and even decorate the horses on 
which they ride with them* 

The following statements, from the pen of a 
Wesleyan missionary on the Oambia, will still further 
illustrate the manner in which pagan superstitions are 
blended with mohammedanism in Africa. " This even- 
ing,'' he says, "I met with Jagger, the goldsmith, a 
respectable native and an excellent mechanic, but a 
superstitious mohammedan. A large tree in one cor- 
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ner of his yard is much in his way, and he wishes it 
cut down, but dares not do so, lest he himself shonld 
immediately die/' This is one of the many superstitions 
practised by the followers of the false prophet; though 
not nearly so bad as that of an infiituated mother, who^ 
a short time ago, flung her infuit babe into the riyer, 
because it did not walk quite so soon as the generality 
of children, supposing it possessed by an evil spirit. 

We may add one other illustration of Africo-moham- 
medan superstitions, from the pages of Major Denham, 
most amusing in itself, but deeply affecting on acooimt 
of the blind credulity on the one hand, and the 
wicked imposture on the other, of the parties concerned 
in it. ''A very hale strong woman, the mother of 
Capt. Clapperton's servant, had taken the fever from her 
son. She was a Kuri, from one of the islands to the 
east of the Tchad, and had sent for several fighis, who 
after writing mysterious words, decided on her case as 
hopeless. At last an old hoifyi, more than seventy 
years of age, was requested to come to her. He was a 
miserable old wretch, carrying nothing but an ink- 
bottle made of a small gourd, and a few reed pens. But 
he set about his business with great form, and with the 
air of a master; and in the evening, Tvteg^ my n^ro's 
wife, came to me quite in raptures, at the following 
wonderful story: — He said the woman was certainly 
enchanted, probably by the kafirs, meaning the English, 
but 'by the head of the prophet,' he should drive the 
devil out of her. He wrote a new pidder, that is, a 
wooden bowl, all over with sentences from the Koran. 
He washed it, and she drank the water. He said Uf- 
muUah, forty times, and some other words, when she 
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acreamed out, and he direcdy prodaoed two littk red 
and white birds, which he said had come from her. 
'What did yon do in that poor woman T Why perplex 
her T why did you not come ont of her before? 'We did 
not wish to hurt her mnch/ said the birds. 'Bat she 
has been kt^firing, old as she is, and there are others in 
her yet who will not come out so easily. But now, 
since yon are come^ she wiU not die.' But she had bet- 
ter take care for the fdtore. We jumped into her when 
she went to the market, and she knows what she did 
there. The poor woman shed abundance of tears, and 
acknowledged that she had been a little thoughtless on 
the preceding market-day. The fyhi was amply re- 
warded, and ihey were all made happy at the news of 
hcTjltowrcry." 

Toleration is exercised by mohammedans, wherever 
the religion of Mahomet may be said to be itself tol- 
erated: — at least where pagans constitute the majority 
of the people. Thus it is said of the mohammedans 
amongst the Yolofis, that they are held in high com- 
mendation, in consequoice of the mildness and toleration 
which they affect But thra, we are informed by the 
same authority, that the Toloff country contains more 
pagans than mohammedans. In like manner. Park 
declares, that in the exercise of the fiiith, they are not 
very intolerant toward such of their countr]rmen as 
retain their ancient superstition; and that religious 
persecution is unknown. This, however, would appear 
to be the case for the same reason as in the former 
instance; for he assures us, that the body of the people, 
both free and enslaved, persevere in maintaining the 
superstitions of their ancestors. The virtue, therefore. 
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of toleration, in Afiican mohammedanism, most be 
r^arded as that of necessity rather than choice. 

Instances illustrative of the intolerant spirit of the 
mohanunedan fidth, might, in considerable numbers, be 
adduced. It would, however, only needlessly trespass 
on the patience of the reader to relate them. When it 
is considered that the Koran authorises ''true be- 
lievers'' to enslave the infidels, and promises to reward 
all their efforts to exterminate them firom the earth, it 
must be self-evident to every reflecting mind, that a 
spirit of intolerance must mark the ehancter of iskim- 
ism, wherever it exists in circumstances which allow of 
its developement. With regard to Afinca, it is enough 
to appeal to the desolating wars in which the moham- 
medan states are perpetually engaged against the Kaffir 
nations. The manner in which these are idratified 
with the religion of the eastern prophet, may be ga- 
thered from the following language of a mohammedan 
prince. 

The abmmry of Boolibany, the cqiital pf Bondu, 
on being expostulated with, in reference to a war he 
was oonmiencing, said in reply, ''It was not the good 
people they should Idll. It was only those, who did 
not pray to God: and for doing this, the Almighty 
would be well pleased with him, and reward him; and 
if he himself fell in the contest, he should go to 
heaven, and his happiness there would be considerably 
enhanced, in consequence.'' 

6. The influence of mohammedanism, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been pleaded in its favour, is to 
perpetuate, instead of obliterate, all the leading features 
of African misery and crime. 
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Mr. Baker, Wesleyan missionary, speaking of the 
inhabitants of the Gambia, says, '' Mohammedanism has 
made the people of this district the worst of men — 
utterly debased in their morals." 

^'Ih[perienee,'' says Robertson, ''has shown, that if 
once islamism gets fairly into power, confirmation of 
barbarism or something worse on the inhabitants be- 
comes nniversal. The efiects of this faith on the minds 
of its professors and converts are such, that little 
hope can ever be entertained of forming commercial 
eonnenons which would be protected, or of introducing 
arts, or other means by which the condition of the 
people might be improved/' 

Major Oray, speaking of the natives of the plains of 
of Howrey, and ''their base self-interestedness and 
dupUcity, not unfrequently terminating in the assassi- 
nation of a master of a small vessel, or the plunder of 
his cargo,'' says, "Here again the pernicious effect 
of the mohammedan fiedth makes itself evident; for 
these people are taught by their priests, to regard 
the murder of an infidel, or the destruction of his 
property, as a meritorious act, in the eyes of their 
prophet" 

To this, in the conclusion of his work, he adds, "The 
main difficulty to our success in Africa, decidedly 
results from the extent and influence of the moham- 
medan religion. From the period of its introduction, 
as affecting the mode of African legislation, which is 
scarcely a century since, the negroes, but particularly 
the chiefs, have lost the little of honesty or natural 
feeling which they before possessed. The doctrines of 
mohammedanism are at right angles with those of 
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Christiaiiity. Or, if the doctrines be not so widely dif- 
ferent, it is unquestionable that their infloenoe produces 
the most melancholy and opposite results. Moham- 
medanism may direct the performance of moral duties ; 
its theology may be wise, and its ethics sound; but no 
abstract rules, however good or salutary, can operate 
iqpon the belieyers, while the interests of its ministers 
are at open war with them. Whatever, then, the writ- 
ten code of mohammedanism may teach, I have invaria- 
bly discovered, that in practice, it countenances, if it 
does not actually generate, cunnings treachery, and an 
unquenchable thirst of litigation and revenge. It pro- 
duces no good but from the meanest sense of fear, and 
its very prdession is of itself considered a sufficient 
absolution, from every atrocity conmiitted to increase 
its disciples. But in Africa, its pernicious tendency is 
still more exemplified, and in those quarters where it 
has 80 long flourished with the rankest luxoriance. 

''The Africans, in their pagan state, were not liable 
to the same superstitions as they are, and have been 
since their prosdytism; because their religion was not 
overloaded with ceremonies, and their priests had but a 
narrow and contracted influence. Mohammedanism 
has made them hypocrites, as it keqps them slaves; and, 
while it prevails to its present extent, they must con- 
tinueso. Essences are fo]f;otten in the strict observances 
of a nuserable ritual; and truth has lost its value'and 
its splendour, when only seen throng the jaundiced 
instruction of peculating maraboos. These jugglers in 
morality make whatever use they please of the victims 
of their sorcery; and if once they catch them in their 
snares, it is almost impossible to get free.^' 
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Such then is mohammedaniam asit exists in Afirica; — 
improving in some small measure the outward condition 
of those who embrace it, but rendering them still the 
slaves of superstition and crime, while it operates as a 
direfol scoarge, inflicting accumulated misery on the 
wretched pagan who persists in adhering to the fiuth 
of his fathers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SVPBB1CB BSINO» MOTIONS OF — fUBOEDIMATB DBmBg — FBTI8K — 
OBAXAOTBR OF NBOBO GODS — LAKBS — BITBBS — BOCKS— MOUM- 
TAIM S — BDSHBS " AMIKALS — WAOBS — HBADOM — SHAMGOO — 
▲BCHUM D — DBYIL — DBFABTBD SPIRITS — FUTURB STATB — RB- 
FLBCnONS. 

In renewing the reKgioiu condition of the pagan 
portion of the inhabitants of Afirica, the objects of thenr 
worship first daim our attention. 

1. Important religioas truth is not unfirequently to 
be found amidst the rubbish of the vilest superstitions. 
Such, in Western Afirica^ is the case with regard to the 
great fundamental doctrine of the Divine existence. 

The notion of a supreme being is universal in this 
part of the continent. Park assures us that having 
" conversed with persons of all ranks and conditions, on 
the subject of their fdth/^ he can '^ pronounce without 
the smallest shadow of a doubt, that the belief of one 
God is universal amongst them. This testimony is 
amply confirmed by other travellers. Bosman, for 
example, tells us that ''the Widah negroes have a fiiint 
idea of a true God;'' and William Smith declares ''that 
aU the natives on the coast of Guinea, believe there is 
one true God, the author of them and all things.'' 

When, however, it is stated that the existence of a 
supreme being is acknowledged, nearly all has been 
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said that can be a£Brmed. In some instances, a few 
Tagoe conceptions of the Divine nature and perfections, 
may indeed be discovered. Thus Bosman speaks of 
the Widah negroes ascribing to Ood ^' the attributes of 
aLnighty power and omnipresence/' Among the Fan- 
tees, also, the names by which he is designated bespeak 
some acquaintance of his character. Thus, says Mr. 
Beecham, he is called YanhmgiMm from yanku (friend), 
and pan (great, or rather very great; for the word is used 
in a superlative sense). The meaning of the appellation 
thus appears to be 'Wery great" or "greatest friend." 
To this name they sometimes prefix tumoA, that is, 
"grandfiither," or "fether of us all." Another name 
used by the Fantees, recognises this supreme deity as 
the creator of man : it is yehmi, compounded of yeh, to 
make, and em, me ; and the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by it, is — ''he made me." The Ashantis ascribe 
to him, moreover, everlasting existence, by giving him a 
title written by Prince William Quantamissah, titiquar' 
framuah, which literally signifies ''he endures for ever." 
But whatever these acknowledgments of some of the 
natural perfections of the great Creator may imply, the 
general view which the natives of Western Africa enter- 
tain of his character, are as unworthy as the debasement 
of their moral and social condition would appear to in- 
dicate. Park assures us that "their notions of the 
Divine being, closely correspond with those which are 
commonly current among those in our native land, who 
reject the authority of revelation." And Robertson, 
speaking of the Fantees, says "their knowledge of a 
supreme being is very imperfect, for although they 
speak familiarly of Soaman, I could never trace their 
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ideas fdrUier than that there was aamething whidi had 
the power of injuring them/' 

2. Nor is this all. — On the great primary troth of 
a supreme existence, it is, strange as it may appear, that 
the whole fiibric of their superstitions is based. They 
conceiyeof the Divine Being as so exalted in his nature, 
and at so great a remove from such inferior creatures as 
themselves, that he cannot stoop personally, to concern 
himself in the afiGEors of men. They therefinre suppose 
him to have committed the government of the world to a 
kind of subordinate deities, to whom almost exdusivd^ 
they pay their acts oS worship. Thus it is stated by 
Park, that "the concerns of this vrorld, they believe are 
committed by the Almighty to the superintendraice and 
direction of subordinate spirits.'' And Bosman declares 
to the same effect, that "they say God is too hi^ to 
condescend to think of mankind, wherefcnre he commits 
the government of the world to those inferior deities 
which they worship." Hence, in the pagan superstitions 
of Africa, we have the remarkable phenomenon of the 
absurdities of polytheism, grafted on the sublime doc- 
trine of the Divine unity. 

" How this happens, will best appear," remarks Mr. 
Beecham, "from the tradition respecting the creation 
which has prevailed among them, with some variation, 
from the earliest period of their history. It is believed, 
that in the beginning of the world, God having created 
three white and three black men, with an equal number 
of women of each colour, resolved in order 'that they 
might be left without complaint, to allow them to fix 
their own destiny by giving them the choice of good 
and eviL A large box or calabash, was in consequence 
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placed upon the grooncl, together with a sealed paper^ 
or letter. The black men had the first choice, who 
took the calabash, expecting that it contained all that 
was desirable; but upon opening it, they found only a 
piece of gold, some iron, and other vessels of which they 
did not know the use. The white men opened the 
paper or letter, and it told them every thing. All this 
is supposed to have happened in Afirica; in which country 
it is believed, God left the black men with the choice 
which their avarice had prompted them to make, under 
the care of inferior or subordinate deities, but conducted 
the whites to the water-side, where he communicated 
with them every night, and taught them to build a 
small vessel, which carried them to another country, 
from whence after a long period they returned, with 
various kinds of merchandise, to barter with the blacks, 
whose perverse choice of gold in preference to the know- 
ledge of letters, had doomed them to inferiority.'' 

The general name by which Europeans have desig- 
nated these subordinate deities is Fetish. The word, 
however, is used in a wider sens^ and employed to 
denominate any being or object supposed to possess 
supernatural power. It is applied, therefore, not only 
to the demons whom pagans worship, but also to the 
charms with which they protect themselves against 
their power. Their acts of worship are also sometimes 
called /e/»A. 

2. The character of these imaginary objects of 
religious vcDcration now claims our attention. The 
natives regard them as spiritual and intelligent beings 
who take up their residence in various natural and 
material objects. This being the case, it will easily be 
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belieyed their number is not very limitedL Almost 
everything in natore is, on this principle^ eonverted 
into fetish, together with as many artificial contrivances 
as it may appear to the interest of the priest to devise, 
or as the blind credulity of the people may be willing 
to confide in. 

Lakes and rivers are commonly r^arded as the resi- 
dences of fetish. Several remarkable lakes and rivers 
in Ashanti are, on this account, worshipped by the 
deluded natives. Even at Cape Coast Town, according 
to Mr. Beecham, '' two ponds, called Papratah, and Bi- 
cahun, enjoy the honour of deification. The former is 
especiaDy esteemed, because it has not faQed to supply 
the inhabitants with water when besieged by their ene- 
mies.'' The source of the Gambia, we are informed by 
Major Laing, is looked upon by the negro as the abode 
of these divine beings. '' Man,'' he si^s, '' has never 
dared to use the axe in the woods whkh overshadow 
these two springs, (firom which the Gambia takes its 
rise,) because the natives believe them to be inhabited 
by spirits. Their reverence for these places," he adds, 
'' is carried to such a pitch, that they are careful not to 
enter them ; and if any one had seen me penetrate 
within them, I should in&llibly have been put to death. 
The source of the Niger also, we are a3suied by the 
same authority, is the object of similar veneration. '^ It 
is said, that although not more than half a yard in dia- 
meter at its source, if any one was to attempt to leap 
over it, he would &I1 into the spring, and be instantly 
swallowed up; but that a person may step over it 
quietly without danger; also, that it is forbidden to 
take water from the spring, and that any one^who at- 
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tempts it; win have the calabash wrested from his hand 
by an inviedble power^ and perhaps lose his arm/' 

In some parts of Africa, these deities are identified 
with remarkable rocks and mountains. Thus a ledge 
of rocks in the river Deory^ is said to have been inha- 
bited by them ; and it was with the greatest difficulty a 
party of church missionaries could^ on one occasion^ 
prevail on their men to paddle the canoe towards it^ 
and not at all till they had thrown water into the air to 
appease the wrath of these imaginary beings. " The 
cliff on which Cape Coast castle stands^'' we are in- 
formed by Mr. Beecham^ '' is the supposed residence of 
a great fetish^ called Tahbil, and when the sea breaks 
loudly against it^ the natives say^ ' The god is firing.' '' 

Bushes^ moreover^ are commonly held in the highest 
veneration; and, as they are supposed to be inhabited 
by some spiritual being, are never approached but with 
reverential awe. The smallest encroachment upon 
them. Major Laing was assured, would subject the 
aggressors tp the most awful punishment from the 
Pnrrah — a siiigular and mysterious tribunal hereafter 
to be noticed. 

Various animals, ako, are in some places, looked upon 
as incarnations oi fetish. Thus, according to Norris, 
at Dahomy, the inhabitants worship the tiger. At 
Grewhe, we are informed by Robertson, the principal 
fetish is a snake, which grows to about four feet in 
length. They are said to be quite harmless. " Many 
of them are tamed, and creep about the towns, from 
house to house, and are much caressed. Those who are 
visited by them, consider it an indication of good for- 
tune. Those who profess religious worship often carry 
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them in their anns, and round their shoulders^ and 
otherwise play with and amuse them in a manner 
quite incredible: the snakes appear to have a sense of 
pleasure in such attention/' ^' At Dix Cove, the croco- 
dile has obtained divine honours. It is kept in a large 
pond near the fort, and any person going ashore at 
that place, may have a sight of it at the expense of a 
white fowl and a bottle of ardent spirits. The fetish- 
man takes the fowl and the liquor, and proceeding to 
the pond, makes a peculiar noise with his mouth; on 
which the crocodile comes forth, and receives the fowl 
as his share of the present When Mr. William de 
Graft resided at Dix Cove, he frequently witnessed the 
fetishman calling the crocodile out of the pond, to gra- 
tify the cariosity of Europeans. On leaving the water, 
the animal would run to the fetishman, who, as it ap- 
proached within two or three feet, would throw the 
white fowl into its mouth, and then pour out a little of 
the rum on the ground; and he has frequently observed, 
that when there was any delay on the part of the fetish- 
man, in presenting the fowl, the crocodile would imme- 
diately make towards any person or persons present who 
were dressed in white. Some years ago, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, and Captain Leavens, were exposed to considerable 
risk ; for the fowl having escaped out of the hand of 
the fetishman into the bush, the crocodile pressed them 
so closely, that had not a dog crossed the path, of which 
the animal made a repast, one of them would most pro- 
bably have follen a victim to its rapacity. The voraci- 
ous creature frequently carries off sheep and dogs from 
the neighbourhood of the pond, and will also attack 
children. On his first going to Dix Cove, William de 
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Graft WES cautioned by a native merchant from ap- 
proaching the crocodile, which had recently seized his 
daughter, and would undoubtedly have devoured her, 
had not the means of rescue been at hand. The croco- 
dile which formerly received divine honours at Dix 
Cove, was much larger than the present one; but he 
grew so tame, that he was accustomed to leave the 
water of his own accord, and proceed to the house of 
the fetishman and the king, to receive his o£fering of 
a white fowl/' These statements from the work of Mr. 
Beecham, are confirmed by Robertson, who says, speak- 
of the inhabitants of Dix Cove, ''They worship the 
alligator, and have usually one so accustomed to be fed 
by the priest, that it appears quite tame, and will come 
out of a pond where it commonly lives, at any time 
when he calls it. I was induced, from the novelty of 
the drcomstance, to see it fed, and was surprised at the 
manner in which it lay at his feet, looking sternly at 
the fowl, which he held in his hand, whilst he pro- 
nounced an oration. When it was thrown down, the 
alligator caught it with great celerity, and in such a 
way, from the general opinion entertained of this ani- 
mal, as I should not have anticipated.'^ __^ 

But not only does creation, animate and inanimate, 
fbmish objects of adoration — artificial devices are also 
added. Images of wood, rudely carved into sundry 
forms, clumps of stones, bundles of sticks, and a variety 
of other things equally absurd, are, after the perform- 
ance of certain ceremonies by the fetishman, regarded 
as representations of some.particular deity or supposed 
to become inhabited by it. j 

''This vast assemblage of objects of worship is capable i 
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of a regular dasaification. Some may be regarded as 
the tutelar deities of the nation at large. Sach is the 
great fetish at Abrah^ in the Braffo conntry, which, from 
time immemorial, has been venerated in this character. 
Others have under their care particular towns. The 
inhabitants of Cape Coast Town congratulate themselves 
that they enjoy the protection of seventy-seven fetishes. 
Every town has one fetish-house or temple, often more, 
built of mud or swish, in a square or oblong form, and 
thatched over, or constructed of sticks or poles, placed 
in the ground in a circular from, and then tied together 
at the top, and thatched. In these temples several 
images are generally placed. Like the ancient Canaan- 
ites, the people always plant a grove where they build 
a place of idol worship, under the shade of which grove 
their superstitious rites are celebrated. Every fetish- 
man or priest, moreover, has his private fetishes in his 
own house. "Vniliam de Graft describes one of those 
private collections, which he had the opportunity of ex- 
amining; as consisting of images of men, one of a bird, 
stimes encircled with strings, large lumps of cinders 
from an iron furnace, calabashes, and bundles of stidcs 
tied together with strings. All these were stained with 
red ochre, and rubbed over with ^gs. They were 
placed on a square platform, and shrouded by a curtain 
from the vulgar gaze. Then there are the domestic 
fetishes ; for, like the Romans, the natives have their 
penatei, or household gods. These are, in some cases, 
small images; in others, a stone about a foot square, with 
abamboo string tied round it, or a calabash containing a 
string of beads. And, whatever may be the form or the 
material, red ochre and eggs are invariably the covering. 
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Tbese household fetishes are sometimes placed on the 
outside of a house^ by the door^ but most frequently in 
a corner of a room within, covered by a curtain/' 

To this classification, another might be added, 
founded on the distinguishing qualities, which these 
'' gods many '^ are supposed to possess. The foUowing 
account, illustrative of this, is given by a Sierra Leone^ 
missionary connected with the Church Missionary 
Society. — ^The first idol to which it has reference^ is 
called Headon. ^tls^€»cribed as a rough figure^ 
made of Wg gfl^tatooed aH round the head. The hands 
are fastened to it s side. Its heightls abo ut eigh teen 
inches. This god is considerdl to comfort in the time 
of affliction. 'Should any female'be delivered of twins, 
wid one child die, the person jgbes to^e grigri or I 
(etishmau, and obtains one of these gods, to serve as a 
substitute' for tEc dead child, aiid~tdl>enefit the living 
one. If the chUd should'become sick, the parents pray { 
to' Headon to restore it to b^th. To know what J 
answer will be given to their prayers, the parent divides 
a kolah (a native fruit) into four parts, and throws them 
on the ground before Headon. If the round part of the 
greater number of pieces, when on the ground, remains 
upwards, it is considered a frtvourable reply is returned. 

^'The name of another idol is Shangoo, that is, the 
god of thunder. It is made of wood, like a large 
mortar. Whenever it thunders, all the worshippers 
of Shangoo pray to him, to be preserved from danger; 
and they believe that if the thunder injures any person 
or his house, that person has been doing something 
very wicked to make Shangoo angry with him. 

'' Another god is called ElUbar, that is, the devil. It 
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is made of mud and day — a very ugly figure^ and small. 
It is supposed to possess power to compel men to sin ; 
and all those who worship and tmst in him^ beHeve 
that he will make them wise to do evil, and at the same 
time prevent any one detecting them in their wicked 
practices. This is generally considered a great corse. 

** The name of the next god is Orchnnd, that is, the 
god of water. There is a small quantity of water kept 
in a little vessel, for the purpose of applying it to the 
persons of both children and adults. The head person 
at this ceremony puts his finger into the water which 
is in the vessel, and wets the person coming to receive 
the rite on the head, breast, and back. Should any one 
who has undergone this ceremony fiJl sick, he sends to 
Orchund, to inquire whether he or any other god is 
angry with him, that he may do sacrifice, in order that 
his sickness may be taken away.^' 

The inhabitants of Cape Palmas worship a being to 
whom they ascribe the power of restoring them firom 
sickness. Robertson says, ^' When they are afflicted by 
lingering diseases, whidi are sometimes caused by the 
effects of cold, they attribute them to the influence of 
those endowed with preternatural power ; and so con- 
firmed are they in the opinion, that it is impossible to 
remove the idea by the most powerful reasoning. How- 
ever, happily for tiiose afflicted with such diseases, they 
entertain an opinion, that the grand devil resides at 
Cavally. Thither, therefore, they resort, and by certain 
fetish practices seek to propitiate his &vour. In the 
result, they often recover, unless the diBcase be unusually 
inveterate, and not easily a£fected by the passions of the 
mind.'' 
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4. The African notions of the devil or evil spirit^ 
claim ft distinct notice. Of the ideas entertiained con- 
cerning him by the inhabitants of Dahomy, we are 
informed by Robertson, who says, '^Although the 
Dahomians, by their warlike character, are the terror of 
the sorronnding country, they are very superstitious, and 
are even alarmed at travelling alone in the night. At 
first, I supposed this to arise from the fear of beasts of 
prey; but, on inquiry, they told me that fire would 
frighten leopards, but that it would not have the same 
eflfect on {leiba) the devil. They believe that the 
genius of evil assumes various characters, and frequently 
flies about in the shape of a small snake, whose touch 
is death, or a source of continual misery and misfortune. 
Sometimes in the night, the professors of sorcery pur- 
posdy alarm the inhabitants by declaring the devil to 
be in the wind, when the uproar and confusion is truly 
lamentable.'' The following account of this article of 
belief among the Ashantis, is given by Mr. Beecham. 
'^ This evil being is supposed to be ever at hand for the 
purpose of mischief; for when a person rises from his 
seat, his attendants are accustomed immediately to lie 
down upon their side, to prevent the devil from slipping 
into their master's place. He is annually driven away 
on the Gold Coast with great form and ceremony. This 
custom is observed at Cape Coast Town about the end 
of August. Preparation is made for the ceremony in 
the course of the day. As the hour of eight o'clock in 
the evening draws nigh, the people are seen coUecting 
in groups in the streets, armed with sticks, muskets^ 
and other weapons. At the instant when the eight 
o'clock gun is fired from the castle, a tremendous 
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shoutiiig^ accompanied with the firing of muskets, 
breaks forth from all parts of the town, and the people 
rush into their houses, and beat about with their sticks 
in every comer, shouting and hallooing with all their 
strength. This sudden outburst of all kinds of noises 
often alarms Europeans, who have recently arrived, in- 
ducing them to suppose that an enemy has attacked the 
place. When it is imagined that the devil is excluded 
from all the houses, a simultaneous rush is then made 
out of the town, and the people in a body pursue the 
invisible enemy with lighted flambeaux, shouts, and the 
firing of muskets, until it is concluded that he is com- 
pletely routed and put to flight. After this achieve- 
ment they return, and in some of the towns the women 
proceed to wash and purify their wooden and earthen 
vessek, to prevent the devil from returning to their 
houses. 

In Ashanti and Dahomy, however, the deril does not 
appear to be an object of worship. In other parts of 
Africa he is. Thus it is said that the JoUars, a tribe 
dwelling on the Gambia, pay homage to no being but 
the devil; him they worship, to him they offer sacrifice, 
and consecrate a house. '^ When we (the missionaries) 
reason with them on the impropriety of their conduct, 
they tell us, that nothing can harm them but the great 
wicked spirit, that ihey wish to live in friendship with 
the deril, and that then they will be safe. In like 
manner. Captain Beaver, speaking of the religion of the 
natives of the Island of Bulama, says, ' they believe that 
a particular spirit does all the good in the world, but 
that a much more active one does all the evil, and this 
latter is the only object to which they address, either 
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prayers^ sacrifices^ or ofierings/' In the kingdom of 
Barnbnk, so fiEtmons for its gold mines, the evil spirit is 
also worshipped. A canons, and as it sometimes proves, 
&tal superstition is recorded by Mollien in connexion 
with this. Through want of care, the sides of the pits, 
dug for working the mines, not unfrequently fall in, 
and overwhelm those engaged in collecting the precious 
metal. The natives, however, never adopt any precau- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of such accidents. They 
suppose, that the proprietor and manufacturer of the 
gold is the devil, who fieJiricates it in caverns, at an 
unknown depth in the heart of the earth, by means of 
his slaves; that of these, a certain number perish every 
year, and that the fidling in of the pits, is only an 
expedient to which he has recourse, for replacing the 
workmen be has lost Impressed with this opinion, 
they are afraid to rescue the sufferers, lest they should 
displease their infernal patron, and lead him to remove 
his gold manufactory to some other country. 

5. Another class of objects held by the negro in 
superstitious regard, remain to be noticed; these are, 
the spirits of the departed. The existence of the soul, 
and a future state, are articles of universal belief in 
Africa. The testimony of Park is very express to this 
point. He makes the same statement with regard to a 
" future state of rewards and punishments,'^ as he does 
in reference to the '' beUef of one God.'' He says, " he 
has not the shadow of a doubt, of its being entire and 
universal." On the same subject, Captain Beaver de- 
clares of those tribes with which he was acquainted, 
that ''they believe in a future life, and that the good 
will there enjoy much happiness ; but the punishment 
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of the wicked^'' he adda^ ''as fiir as I could leam their 
opinion^ is entirely negative, and consists rather in the 
privation of happiness^ than in the snfTering of any 
positive pain/' 

The negro notions of a future state are altogether 
confused and contradictory. Thus while they conceive 
of the soul under the similitude of the wind, and say, 
''that it can come into a room when the doors are 
closed, and there is no visible entrance/' they entertain 
many notions utterly incompatible with its inmiate- 
riality. According to Bowdich, the Ashantis believe, 
that " the Idngs, caboceers, and the higher dass, dwell 
with the superior deity after death, enjoying an eternal 
renewal of the state and luxury they possessed on earth. 
It is with this impression that they loll a number of 
both sexes, at the funeral customs, to accompany the 
deceased, to announoe his distinction and to minister 
to his pleasures.'' In these opinions, therefore, we have 
the origin of the most of those bloody offerings of human 
victims, hereafter to be noticed. "The spirits of the 
inferior classes, are believed to inhabit the houses of 
the fetish, in a state of torpid indolence, which recom- 
pences them for the drudgery of their lives. Those 
whose enormities nullify the mediation of the funeral 
custom, are doomed, in the imagination of others, to 
haunt the gloom of the forest, stealing occasionally to 
their former abodes, in rare but lingering visits." Very 
similar are the opinions of the Quojans, who, according 
to Browne, suppose the spirits of the departed to 
inhabit woods and groves consecrated to their residence. 

The following practices make it still further evident, 
that the natives of Afirica are destitute of any correct 
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idea of the spirituality of the soul. The Quojans are 
said to carry provisions thrice a year to the sacred 
woods^ for the sustenance of the janaanin^ or spirits of 
the dead* The Timanees^ we are assured by Major 
Laing, ^'before eating or drinking^ invariably devote a 
small portion of what they are about to consume, by 
throwing it on the ground/' '' And the chamd houses, 
in which the remains of the kings or headmen are 
deposited, although never opened, have small apertures 
left in the walls, through which cooked provisions and 
palm wine are occasionally introduced, to be, as they 
conceive, consumed by the spirits of the departed/' 
To this may be added the testimony of Messrs. Laird 
and Oldfield, who, describing the funeral ceremonies 
in connexion with the death of an elderly man in Brass 
Town, on the Nun branch of the Niger, state, that ^'at 
the head of the corpse was a bottle of rum, a calabash 
of palm wine, two live fowls, and some bananas, — all 
which were to be interred with it, to keep it from 
starving in another world.'' 

The superstitious veneration with which the spirits 
of the dead are esteemed, is very great. They are 
regarded, in some parts of Africa, as the protectors of 
their surviving friends. Thus the Quojan is said, in 
every emergency, to fly to the graves of his ancestors, 
or the sacred groves where their spirits are supposed to 
reside, to offsr rice, palm wine, and the blood of animals, 
and with loud cries to invoke their assistance. And 
Mr. Beecham says of the Fantees, that ''they will fre- 
quently stand over the graves of their deceased friends, 
and invoke their spirits to protect them from harm." 

They are also looked upon, as the source of evil, as 
H 2 
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well as of good; ''if the children be ill^ the illness is 
ascribed to the spirit of the deceased mother having 
embraced them. Elderly women are often heard to 
offer a kind of prayer to Uie spirit of a departed parent, 
begging it either to go to its rest, or at least to protect 
the fiEunily, by keeping off evil spirits, instead of injuring 
the children, or other members of the funily by its 
touch. The ghosts of departed enemies are considered 
by the people, as bad spirits, which have power to 
injure them. Travellers into the interior have men- 
tioned, that when overtaken on their journey by the 
night, their native attendants have manifissted great 
fear, and have made the forest resound again with their 
shouts and yells, uttered with the intent to drive the 
evil spirits away.'' 

Such are the objects of religious veneration among 
the pagan population of Africa. Thus it appears, that 
if they have not '' changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image, made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things,'' 
— they have, in their view, excluded him from the go- 
vernment of his world, and substituted in his room the 
wild creations of their own perverted imaginations, 
identifying these professedly q>iritual existences with 
what is material, and ofttimes grossly absurd. Itis also 
apparent, that almost every death which transpires, 
adds in some places to the countless multitude of ob- 
jects esteemed with feelings of superstitious confidence 
or dread; and that, although the spirits of the departed 
do not occupy the same rank in the n^ro faith as 
their subordinate deities, yet, that they share, at least 
in some measure, those honours of prayer and invoca- 
tion, which the Supreme Creator alone can rightly daim. 
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CHAPTBB VI. 

CUAEICS— OF WHAT THBT CONSIST — FETISH CBRBMOKIBS— YIETVBS 
ASCBIBBD TO CHABM8— COMFIDSMCB KBF08BD IM THBM — ^DBBFLT 
BOOTED CHARACTEK OF THIS SUFEB8TITI01I — ^MAKHEm IM WHICH 
CHABMS ARE SUFFOSEO TO OFEEATE. 

To most of the sabordinate deities of Afiraesy the 
natives, as we have seen, attribute evil rather than 
good. This has originated another class of supersti- 
tions, in order to secure protection from their influence; 
and this appears to have suggested the adoption of 
similar means to avert any calamity, real or imaginary, 
which may be apprehended. Hence the grigris, or 
charms, in the efficacy of which the negro is uniyersally 
found, in almost every article of life, to repose such im- 
plicit confidence.^ 

These have received divers names from different 
writers. They have been called grigri, taphiei^ 9^^^f 
and /rfirAer-— each designation having reference to the 
same dass of objects. 

1. The articles of which African charms consist are 

* Some trardlen hive confoimded these charmi with the gods 
of the negro. Thus Golbeny, spealdng of the pagan Tokvf, says, 
''Atree,aserpeiit»aTam'shofm, asione, scraps of paper oovered 
with Arabic characters, — are deities with them. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the charms and sabordinate deitiesof Africa are distinct 
from each other. 
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exceedingly namcroos. A stick, a stone, a piece of 
string, and numerous other trifles, equally insignificant, 
often make a grigri. But in those countries where 
mohammedanism has been introduced, charms are 
mostly select sentences from the Koran. These are 
worn and venerated alike by moslem and pagan. The 
superstition of the negro, however, appears to be such 
as to attribute the virtue of a charm to almost any 
object on which his fancy may fix. Mungo Park states, 
that on his departure from one of the places he visited, 
his landlord, ''with a very great deal of diffidence, 
b^ged him to give him a lock of his hair. ' He had 
beentold,'he said, 'that white men's hair made a saphie 
that would give the possessor all the knowledge of 
white men.' I had never,'' says our traveller, " before 
heard of so simple a mode of education, but instantly 
complied with the request; and my landlord's thirst 
for learning was such, that with cutting and pulling, he 
cropped one side of my head pretty closely, and would 
have done the same with the other, had I not signified 
my disapprobation by putting on my hat." Mr. Park 
also informs us, that frequent appUcations were made 
to him forwritten saphies. " If," said a n^ro on 
one occasion, " a Moor's saphie is good, a white man's 
must needs be better." In compliance with his earnest 
wishes, he furnished him with one, writing out for him 
the Lord's prayer. The writing of a saphie was, on 
another occasion, the stipulation for obtaining a supper ; 
and no sooner had the traveller's fame as a saphie- 
writer spread abroad in the village, than other applica- 
tions were made to him, by which means his immediate 
necessities at least were bountifully supplied. To this. 
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however, it must be added, that in some instances ob- 
jects not so inoffensiye are used as cbarms. Among the 
Ashantis, the smaller joints, bones, and teeth of the 
most distinguished of their enemies slain in battle are 
worn as fetishes by the victors ; and, on one occasion, 
it is said, that a chief on the Rio Pongas burnt a man 
alive to make a grigri of his ashes. These relics -of 
superstition are worn about the person as convenience 
or fancy may dictate. They are commonly enclosed in 
a kind of case. Park speaks of sheeps' horns being 
highly valued for '' keeping and securing " them. They 
are sometimes enclosed in a piece of red doth. But 
when designed for some distinguished purpose, they 
are prepared at a most costly price ; for some noble 
personage, for instance, they are often encased in gold. 
The amulet -case is generally either hung round the 
neck, or suspended among odier artides, either of use 
or ornament, by a girdle at the waist. In some in- 
stances, however, they are worn in immense numbers on 
all parts of the body. Golberry says, the Feloops, who 
in other respects go nearly naked, '' are covered with 
grigris.'' And MoUien makes a similar statement with 
r^^rd to the Biafras. He sajrs, '^ They wear large 
drawers and a tunic with vride sleeves, and are covered 
with grigris.'' The Bomouese not only wear charms 
themsdves, but adorn their horses with the same '' pre- 
servatives.'' 

But besides those charms which are worn about the 
person, there are others which consist in the perform- 
ance of certain mystic ceremonies. On the departure 
of a coffle or trading caravan, for example, it appears 
custonuiry, according to Park, on reaching the outskirts 
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of the town, for the whole company to make a pause, 
and sit down. The friends and rdations who have come 
out to take a last ftrewdl of the trayeQers, are also 
ordered to do the same. A schoolmaster, and one or 
two of the slatees or merdiants, then haying taken their 
station between the two parties, pronounce a long and 
solemn prayer, after which they walk three times round 
the coffle, making an impression on the ground with 
the ends of their spears, and muttering a form of words. 
On one occasion, the same trayeller informs us, that 
his attendants insisted on stopping, that they might 
perform a certain ceremony which was to insure them a 
safe journey. The ceremony consisted in muttering a 
few sentences from the Koran, and spitting upon a stone, 
which was thrown before them on the road. This was 
repeated three times, after which the n^roes proceeded 
with the greatest confidence, eyery one firmly beUeying 
that the stone, like a scape-goat, had carried with it 
eyery thing that would induce superior powers to visit 
them with misfortune. On another occasion, the same 
writer states, that no sooner had they entered a dark and 
lonely part of a wood, than one of his guides made asign 
for them to stop, and taking hold of a hollow piece of 
bamboo that hung as an amulet round his neck, whistled 
yery loud three times. He then dismounted, laid his 
spear across the road, and haying said a number of 
short prayers, concluded with three loud whistles ; after 
which he listened for some time, as if in expectation 
of an answer, and receiying none, told them they 
might proceed without fear, for there was no danger. 
In Ashanti, '' preyious to going abroad in the morning,'' 
Mr. Beecham remarks, " it is not unusual for a person 
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to endeavour to fortify himself from evil by having 
recoorse to fetish practices. One morning, when Mr. 
Hutchinson called on Apdko^ this distinguished cabo- 
ceer b^an to consult his fetish, by a number of strings 
having various ornaments on one end, to denote their 
good or evil qualities. These were mixed promiscuously 
together^ and taking them in his right hand, he put 
them behind his back, and drew them out one by one 
with his left. This was repeated about twenty times. 
A wicker basket was then brought on a small stool, 
covered with a silk doth. It contained two lumps 
like pincushions, made of eggs, palm oil, and other in- 
gredients. Taking the stool, he turned it upside down, 
and making three holes in it with an instrument re- 
sembling a shoemaker's awl, he drove in an equal 
number of p^ with a stone, muttering to himself all 
the time, and waving each string round his right ear. 
An egg was then brought in broken at one end, which 
having been placed alternately on the lumps in the 
basket, was crushed upon the stool where the pegs had 
been inserted. The whole of tins ceremony, Ap6ko 
said, he repeated every morning, for the express pur- 
pose of keeping him out of bad palavers all the day.'' 

In the course of a war, fetish ceremonies, associated 
with circumstances of unmingkd horror and savage 
brutality, are employed by the Ashantis to fortify 
themselves against evil, and to obtain fresh inspirations 
of vigour and courage. '^ Several of the hearts of the 
slain are taken out by the fetishmen or priests who 
attend the armyj and having been cut to pieces, are 
mixied with blood and various consecrated herbs, while 
the accustomed ceremonies and incantations are per- 
H 8 
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formed. All who have ever before killed an enemy 
eat of the preparation, it being believed that if they 
did not, their enei^ woold be secretly wasted by the 
haunting spirits of their deceased foes. This was the 
fate of the unfortunate Sir Charles MHi^arthy, who was 
slain in the Ashanti war with the British. His heart 
was eaten that they might imbibe his valour, and his 
dried flesh and bones divided among his conquerors as 
charms.'' 

2. The virtues ascribed to the negro amulet are of the 
most extraordinary character. Park states, that '^ some 
of the natives wear them to guard themselves against 
the bite of snakes or alligators ; and in this case the 
saphie is commonly endosed in a snake's or alligator's 
sidn, and tied round the ancle. Others have recourse 
to them in time of war to protect their person against 
hostile weapons. But the common use to which they 
are applied, is to prevent bodily diseases, to preserve from 
hunger and thirst, and generally to conciliate the fiivour 
of superior powers under all the circumstances and 
occurrences of life." With this in view, in some parts 
of Africa, a long stick with a piece of string and apaper 
at the end is placed in front of a house, and rq;arded 
as a charm, which is said to stadd between the inmates 
and Gk>d. A church missionary in Africa informs us, 
that on one occasion, he met ''an old man having a 
number of these little talismans hung round him, who 
pulled out one, which he said would preserve him from 
being cut if any one struck him with a knife or sword, 
and another which he said would save him if he was 
shot at with a musket." '' The Ashantis/' according 
to Bowdich, '' firmly believe that their fetishes make 
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them invuherable and invincible in war, paralyze the 
hand of the enemy, shiver their weapons, divert the 
coarse of balls, render both sexes prolific, and avert all 
evils except sickness and natural death/' 

Charms, moreover, are frequently employed for pro- 
curing some desired goody as well as for averting a 
threatened or apprehended evil. A Mandingo man, 
passing through Lugury, is stated to have left a small 
wooden drum, written all over in Arabic, whidi was 
reported to possess the singular virtue of being able to 
bring a vessel for trade, whenever the headman chose 
to beat it weQ, and to pray that one might come. 

To this it may be added, that fetish ceremonies are 
employed not only to avert personal evil, but also with 
a view to the infliction of injury upon others. ''If,'' 
says Mr. Beecham, ''a revengeful or malicious design 
is formed, recourse is had to the fetish for carrying it 
into effect During Mr. Hutchinson's stay at Kumasi, 
a person was executed for an attempt upon the life 
of his brother, who was a caboceer, or nobleman. The 
criminal was presumptive heir to the property, and his 
object was to obtain possession of it by the removal of 
his brother. To efiiect this, however, he did not use 
any personal violence, but only employed the fetish 
incantations which are resorted to for such purposes." 

8. The confidence reposed by the natives of Africa 
in these absurd objects of superstition, is perhaps still 
more extraordinary than the virtues they ascribe to 
them. On a miasionarfr's attempting to point out the 
folly of these lying vanities to a chief who was " loaded 
with them," he coolly replied, that " God protected the 
white man, but the black man could not do without 
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grigrisy as they protected him from evil and danger, 
the same as a fence protected a garden from the wild 
beasts of prey/' Several of the Ashanti captains 
serioosly offered to allow Mr. Bowdich to fire at them; 
and sadi is the confidence which the warriors of that 
nation generally repose in these mystical defences^ that 
they rush fearlessly and headlong into the midst of the 
greatest dangers. In the praises of one of the great 
captains, proclaimed on a public occasion by the bards, 
this was the climax of the song — " He is invnlnerable; 
his fetish no man can look upon and live.'' An instance 
is recorded by Oldfidd in which a dehided woman 
actoally submitted, at the peril of her life, to haire the 
diarm in which she confided put to the test. She 
imagined it rendered her invulnerable to all edged 
tools and cuttmg instruments. So positive and con- 
vinced was she of its efficacy, that she voluntarily 
assented to hold her 1^, while some person should 
strike it with an axe. The long of her town, on hear- 
ing this, determined to try the power of her charm, 
and desired a man to take an axe, and see whether this 
wonderfrd maghony would protect her from its efieds, 
considering that if it did so, such a charm would be of 
great advantage in war. Her leg was laid on a block, 
and a powerful blow given below the knee, — the result 
of which was as mi^t have been expected. To the 
poor woman's great horror, and the terror of all present, 
her leg fiew to the other side of the room.'' She, how- 
ever, survived the amputation, and when seen by Oldfield 
and his companions, was crawling on her knees. 

Of all African si^^erstitions, the class now under 
consideration are perhaps the most inveterate and 
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deeply rooted. It is wonderfal how facts and arga- 
ments which might be expected to force home con- 
viction of their absurdity, are evaded by the dehided 
negro. On one occasion an experiment was tried by 
the mate of a merchant-vessel on the grigri of a 
Kmman. It was nothing more than a pi6ce of string 
tied round his wrist. The man protested that^ as long 
as he wore it^ no harm could happen to him, and that 
the individual who injured it would certainly die. On 
this, the mate took lus knife from his pocket, and cut 
it asunder. The poor Kruman was almost frantic, and 
persirted in avowing that death must immediately 
follow the presumption of the sailor. No such result, 
of course, ensued; but the £uth of the negro in the 
power of charms was by no means shaken; for instead 
of having his eyes opened to the delusion in which he 
confided, he attributed the want of efficacy in the charm 
to the man of whom it was purchased, and threatened 
on his return to his own country he would '' make a 
noise with the fetishman for having sold him a bad 
fetish.''* 

4. Such are the frets of the grigri superstitions of 
Africa. To understand, however, the manner in which 
they are supposed by the negro to operate, is a matter 
of exceeding difficulty. The probability is, that in the 
vast majority of instances, this is a subject on whidi he 
never reflects, and which he would hardly deem worthy 
of investigation. This opinion is supported by the 
testimony of Mungo Park. He says, ''It is not often 

* The writer receiyed this aceoimt from the mate, Hr. Wil- 
liamt, a piout young wxa, by whom the experiment was made. 
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that the negroes make their religioas opinions the 
subject of conversation.'' If, for example, ''they are 
asked, for what reason they offer up a prayer on the 
appearance of a new moon, the answer is, that custom 
has made it necessary; they do it because their &ther8 
did it before them. They are content, they say, to 
follow the precepts and example of their forefathe^ 
through the various vicissitudes of life.'' 

Where, however, any sort of intelligence on the 
subject exists, it would seem that charms are thought 
to have an influence on those subordinate deities to 
whom the government of the world is supposed to be 
committed; and, by means of these, to answer the 
varied purposes for which they are employed. The 
African appears to imagine that his charms serve to 
propitiate the favour of his gods; sometimes inducing 
them to bestow a desired good, and at others, to 
interpose their power in the prevention of a threatened 
evil. As, however, the objects of negro worship are 
more conimonly the patrons of evil than good, charms 
are mostly imagined to influence them, so as to con- 
strain them to refrain from doing injuries they would 
otherwise commit; or if, from revengeful or malicious 
motives, one individual desires the infliction of injury 
upon another, charms are conceived to induce these 
supernatural beings to lend their aid in the accomplish- 
ment of his wicked designs. 

K this be true, how deplorable a picture do the 
grigri superstitions exhibit of the character of the 
objects of religious veneration ih Africa; and what 
must be the religious debasement of a people where 
such superstitions prevail, and such beings are wor- 
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shipped ! Their subordinate deities have shut out the 
Supreme Creator from their view; but their grigri 
practices have placed him at a still farther remove from 
them ; and their confidence may rather be said to be 
reposed in the vain and foolish amulets they wear, or 
the stupid and unmeaning, and oftentimes savage cere- 
monies they perform, than even in those beings whom 
they profess to esteem as the representatives of God 
upon earth. It may be fairly questioned whether there 
be any countr}' under heaven where the Almighty is 
more completely exduded from the superintendence 
and government of his creatures, than in this unhappy 
land. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



•AOmiFIOBI— AMIMALS— OTHSa OFFEBIXOt— OOCAflOKI OF tlCftlPICB 
— TBADB— aCXirsiS— AHHUIX. FBAITI — •10UFICB8 TO THB DBTIL 

— mnux tAOBirioBs — pebtalxiiob — xxtbht — omioni— 0004- 

■lOMl — WAB — TICTOKT — DEATH OF OEXAT MEM — UCUCBM — 
CAFRICB OF THB ■OYBXBIOM— t4CmBD DATS— TKADB — ^IICFOBTAlfT 
UKDEETAXniat— OBBAT FBmYALl— OEDELTIES — ^FETISH TEEE. 

SACBinciAL offeringB hsve ooofltitated an important 
feature of almost every religioas system the world has 
ever known. Originating at first in Divine iqppoint- 
menty as typical of the one great Offering which 
perfects for ever them that are sanctified, they have 
been retained where the worship of the Supreme 
Creator has been abandoned, and presented by his 
^KWtate creatnresy in honiage to those moltq>lied and 
imaginary beings who have been permitted to usurp 
his throne. Nor have the brute creation alone supplied 
the victims which in heathen lands have been devoted 
to this purpose. Men, women, and children have been 
immolated on the altars of cruel and vindictive deities; 
and these deeds of blood have been perpetrated under 
circumstances the most horrifying and diabolicaL These 
remarks are applicable not only to ancient, but to 
modem heathenism; and receive, especially the last, a 
fearful corroboration in the religious condition of Afirica 
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at this very hour. The eitent to which human sacri- 
fices prevail in Africa is ahnost incredible, and beyond 
all precedent. What with the desolations of the slave- 
trade, and the desolations of superstitions cruelties, 
Africa is converted into one vast field of blood. 



SECTION I. 

1. Those sacrifices which are exclusive of the ofiering 
of human victims, first claim our attention. Of these 
there are a great variety. Fowls, oxen, sheep, goats, 
and dogs, are all slain for this purpose. Dogs are 
sacrificed by the inhabitants of Nufi. Among the 
Timanees, white fowls, sheep, or goats, are considered 
ominous of good luck, and are consequently sacrificed to 
appease the evil spirits. The Ashantis, dthough they 
have an ample supply of sheep, seldom use them for 
any other purpose than that of making sacrifice to 
fetisL The Papds, whose wealth chiefly consists in 
large herds of oxen, sacrifice these to their deities. 
Fowls, however, constitute the most common and 
ordinary victims. Park sajrs, — '^ The African supposing 
the woods to be inhabited by a race of spirits very 
powerful, and of a white colour, are particularly anxious 
to propitiate their favour; and for this purpose are 
accustomed to offer in sacrifice a white chicken, which 
they tie by the legs to one of the branches of a parti- 
cular tree.'' An illustration of the latter part of this 
statement, and also of the manner in which the offering 
is sometimes made, was witnessed by Dupuis, on his 
journey to Kumasi. He was aroused from sleep 
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one morning at an early hour, at the place where he 
had stopped for the nighty by the entrance of a man 
whom he discovered to be the master of the house, with 
a present for his tutelary god, which in this case hap- 
pened to be a tree growing at the door of the apart- 
ment where he (Dupuis) lodged. The offering, which 
consisted of a white and speckled fowl, and a small 
calabash, containing a little com and plantain steeped 
in a fluid looking like blood, was in the first instance 
placed on the ground dose by the tree; but afterwards 
the members of the fowl were severed from each other, 
and suspended by a piece of cotton yam upon one of 
the lowest brandies. A blackish fluid, contained in 
another calabash, was then poured at the root of the 
tree as a libation, during the redtal of a prayer which 
Dupuis did not understand. The washing of the stem 
of the tree with a colouring made from grey and white 
day, conduded the ceremony. 

Besides these living creatures, eggs, plantains, and 
other fruits, are presented as offerings to fetish. In 
Dahomy, Hutton states that the usual method of offer- 
ing sacrifices, is to break eggs and leave them on the 
ground which they consecrate to fetish. In Ashanti, 
fowls, which are very numerous, are preserved for the 
sake of their ^gs, which are devoted in great abun- 
dance to the same purpose. When Mr. Freeman was 
on his way to Fomunna, the path was literaUy strewed 
with offerings to fetish, consisting of boiled ^gs, beads, 
plantains, &c. 

2« The occasions on which these sacrifices are pre- 
sented, are more or less numerous. The inhabitants of 
Nufi make an annual offering of a black bull, a black 
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sheep, and a black dog. The Bijugas are accustomed 
to sacrifice a cock, prior to their undertaking any thing 
serious^ or sanctioning any weighty measure, such as 
an expedition for plunder, selling one of their islands, 
or even entering into trade with a person whom they 
have not known. Should a white stranger go to their 
island with a view to forming any connexion with them, 
they would previously sacrifice one or more cocks; and 
from the examination of the gizzard, they pretend to 
ascertain whether the motives of his visit are good or 
evil. In Ashanti, the ofiiering of sacrifice associated 
with fetish ceremonies, is had recourse to in cases of 
extreme sickness. In some instances, the priest takes 
a fowl or cat, and ties it to a stick, by which operation 
it is barbarously squeezed to death; the stick is then 
placed in the path leading to the house, for the purpose 
of deterring or hindering the evil spirits from approach* 
ing it. When the patient is known to be a rich man, 
a present of gold dust is required, and sheep are directed 
to be offered. Mr. Bowdich states, that during the 
illness of his native guide at Kumasi, several sheep 
were sacrificed, and that he was fetished until the last 
moment, and died amidst the howls of a number of old 
fetish women, who continued to besmear with eggs and 
other ingredients, the walls, door-posts, and every thing 
about him, until he had ceased to breathe. 

The victims slain in sacrifice are sometimes eaten by 
the ofierers. This is the case among the Yaribanes. 
''The religion of the people of Yariba,'' sajrs Clapperton, 
''as far as I could comprehend it, consists in the wor- 
ship of one Grod, to whom they offer sacrifices of horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, and fowls. At the yearly feast, all 
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these animals are sacrificed at the fetish house^ in which 
a little of the blood is spilled on the ground. The 
whole of them are then cooked, and the king and all 
the people^ men and women attending, partake of the 
meat, drinking copiously otpitto (country ale).'' 

8. In these sacrificial ofieringSi the devfl, in those 
countries where he is worshipped, has Us share. When, 
for example, an accidmit takes place in the gold mines of 
Bambuk, which proves fiital to any of the workmen, the 
fiunily of the deceased make an ofiering to the prince 
of darkness of a black cow, to propitiate lus &vour to- 
wards their relative. The foUowing extract from the 
" Sketches of a Missionary's Life," may be taken in 
further illustration of the custom of sacrificing to the 
spirit of evil. It will also serve to show how deeply 
rooted in the negro's mind are the most absurd super- 
stitions. 

^^ This morning we passedaplace called Devil's Point, 
where our pilot consigned to ihe deep, in honour of his 
Satanic majesty, a small portion of every eatable in the 
ship's cargo. My endeavours to prevent Us doing so 
were fruitless, ' for,' said he, 'the wUte man's way and 
the black man's way are very difierent.' I told him 
that by making such an ofiering, andby wearing^r^rif, 
he virtually acknowledged himself to be the devil's ser- 
vant. But he maintained, that though grigriB may be 
usdess in opposing wUte men, they are often effectual 
for a bkck man in wars with other blacks, and that if 
he did not give something to the devil on Us way up the 
river, (Gambia,) some harm would certainly befidl him, 
so that he should never be able to return. For the 
prince of darkness iB said to have a residence under this 
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point of land, and to stretch out his long arms beneatli 
the water, (the river is here two miles wide,) in order to 
receive the oflTerings presented by his worshippers/' 

Sach are the ordinary sacrificial offerings in which 
the unhappy children of Africa are accustomed to pay 
their homage to those imaginary beings which they 
regard with superstitious dread. By such acts of 
worship do they seek to avert their anger, or propitiate 
their &vour. 



SECTION II. 

The sacrifice of human victims now claims our atten- 
tion — ^a subject which presents a picture of our fallen 
nature the most humiliating, harrowing, and revolting 
which it is possible to contemplate. 

One would gladly shrink from the task of entering 
into the detail of the horrid scenes and atrocious 
cruelties, which this part of African degradation and 
wretchedness exhibits. If, however, ''true humanity 
consists not in a squeamish ear, but in a disposition of 
heart to reUeve misery'^ — and if it be needful to reflect 
upon human wretchedness in order to feel that com- 
miseration which the case may demand, and to feel 
deeply, in order to our being prompted to the 
vigorous use of those means which Providence may 
have placed within our power — ^then, painful as the task 
may prove, it must not be abandoned ; but, in the spirit 
of genuine benevolence, it must be pursued, accompanied 
with a fixed determination that no effort on our part 
shall be wanting which enlightened piety and Christian 
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compassion may dictate^ or which the God of mercy may 
enable ns to employ. 

1. In relation to the prevalence of hnman sacrifices, 
Mr. M'Queen remarks^ " that these practices prevail 
in Ashanti, Dahomy, Benin^ and in every other country 
and state in that quarter of Africa where the moham- 
medan religion and the mohammedan power do not 
prevail, and greater or lesser according to the magnitude 
of the state or country, and the strength of the power 
thereof .'' The atrocious cruelties and crimes practised 
under the dictation of a bloody and debasing supersti* 
tion, therefore, to which the attention of the reader is 
now to be directed, must be regarded as attributable not 
merely to a single tribe or nation, but, in a greater or 
less degree, to the most considerable portion of a vast 
continent; and, what is worse, increasing in enormity 
in proportion as their perpetrators rise in the scale of 
worldly grandeur and greatness. 

2. The extent to which human sacrifices are oflTered 
is appalling beyond measure. At the death of Adahun- 
san, one of the kings of Dahomy, two hundred and 
eighty of his wives fell as victims to the sanguinary 
superstition of the country. As a punishment for a 
conspiracy detected against the king of Ashanti, on 
one occasion no fewer than seven hundred persons were 
sacrificed at the grave of the king's mother. In this 
same kingdom, at the conclusion of the Oaman war, 
itself full of horror and bloodshed, two thousand wretched 
victims, selected from the prisoners taken in the contest, 
''were slaughtered over the royal death-stool in honour 
of the shades of departed kings and heroes.^' '* When 
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Osai Quamina died, the funeral costom was repeated 
every week for three months, two hundred slaves being 
sacrificed, and twenty-five barrels of powder being fired 
on each occasion; but when the king's brother died 
during the invasion of Fantee, the king devoted three 
thousand victims, two thousand of whom were Fantee 
prisoners, and nearly one thousand more were furnished 
by various towns, making in the whole about four 
thousand human beings who perished at the grave of 
this royal personage. Such is the fearful extent to 
which these deeds of blood are perpetrated in the great 
semi-barbarous states of Western Africa. 

8. The origin of these superstitious barbarities is 
involved in considerable obscurity. Many of the natives 
themselves — perhaps the great majority of them — are 
unable to render any intelligent reason for their adop- 
tion. '* Many of them,'' Mr. Freeman states, " seem 
to have an utter dislike to this horrid custom ; while 
others are sunk into such a state of apathy, that they 
are quite indifferent about it, though their Uves as well 
as others, are continually in danger.'' One, however, of 
the principal sources of these inhuman cruelties is un- 
questionably to be found in the views which the people 
entertain of the deities they worship. The king of 
Ashanti once explained in conversation, that '' the 
fetish makes war for strong men, because they can 
pay plenty of gold and proper sacrifice,'' On the 
achievement also of a great victory which terminated 
a destructive war, the national bards of Ashanti exult- 
ingly sang of '' a river of perjured blood which pro- 
pitiated the wrath of the river god." The gods are 
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thus erhibited as most sanguinary in their character, 
being pleased not only with the blood of brutes, bat 
delighting also in that of human offerings; and heno^ 
as Mr. Beecham forcibly remarks, ^* to obtain a supply 
of these victims for their altars is a principal end for 
which the national deities are supposed to promote war; 
and the sacrifice of their prisoners, consequently, becomes 
a religious obligation on the part of the' people.'' 

The origin of this custom is further to be traced to 
the imperfect notions which are entertained by the 
natives of Africa of a future state. Supposing, as stated 
in a former chapter, the king, caboceers, and the higher 
class, to dwell with the superior deity after death, enjoy- 
ing an eternal renewal of the state and luxury they 
possessed on earth, their survivors kill a certain numbcar 
of both sexes at the funeral customsi to accompany the 
deceased, to announce his distinction and to administer 
to his pleasures. They are also influenced to this by the 
conviction, that the spirits of their departed friends would 
incessantly haunt the place of their earthly abode, 
inflicting all manner of evil upon the surriving members 
of their ISunily, if the usual '^ customs'' were not paid. 

4. The occasions on which human sacrifices are 
offered are very numerous. The conmiencement of a 
war, the achievement of a victory, and the death of dis- 
tinguished personages, are celebrated by some bloody 
sacrifice. Nor is this all : the graves of the departed 
must, in some instances, be annually '^ watered " with 
human blood. Besides this, cases of sickness, the bar- 
barous fi^ak of some cruel tyrant to gratify his notions 
of brutal grandeur, events of more thanordinary moment, 
as well as seasons of special devotion or of religious 
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festivity, all afford occasions for the perpetratbn of these 
horrid deeds. A few facts will best establish and iUos- 
trate these particulars. 

Wars are seldom undertaken without the offering of 
human victims to fetish. '' When the king'' (of Ashanti) 
says Dnpuis, " was about to open a campaign against 
Gramam, he collected together his priests to invoke the 
royal fetish, and perform the necessary orgies to insure 
success. These ministers of superstition sacrificed 
thirty-two male and eighteen female victims^ as an 
expiatory offering to the gods; but the answers from the 
priests being deemed by the council as still devoid of 
inspiration, the king was induced to make a custom at 
the sepulchres of his ancestors, where many hundreds 
bled. This, it is affirmed^ propitiated the wrath of the 
adverse gods.'' 

Similar enormities, only on a larger scale, commonly 
mark the achievement of a victory. The conclusion of 
the above-mentioned war, at which two thousand were 
slain, has already been referred to. The like barbarities 
are practised on similar occasions in Dahomy. '' One 
of the princes of Dahomy having achieved a decided 
victory over one of the neighbouring states, not only 
gave largesses to his officers and chie&, but, according 
to the savage custom of the country," says Norris, ^' he 
floated the altars of his gods and the tombs of his ances- 
tors with the blood of his unfortunate captives." On an- 
other occasion, according to the same authority, eighteen 
hundred prisoners were sacrificed; and on another, no 
fewer than four thousand, being the whole number taken. 

The death of distinguished personages, as it is of 
course a more common event, affords more frequent 

I 
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occasion for the exercite of this sanguinary superstition. 
In some instances^ the funeral custom, as it is called, is 
dekyed for some time after the decease. In this case, 
a comparatively small number of victims are sacrificed 
during the interval, to attend the spirit of the departed, 
until the rest shall be slain. Meredith states, that in 
the year 1800, when a king of ApoUonia died, one or 
two human beings were sacrificed every Saturday until 
the great custom took place, which did not happen until 
six months after his decease. It is usual, moreover, 
under any circumstances, to sacrifice a slave or two the 
very moment the last breath has been drawn. Thus, 
the long of Ashanti in his last battle with the British at 
Dodowah, whenever it was announced to him thai any 
of his captains had be^i killed, immediately caused 
slaves to be immolated, to accompany them into the 
other world. And for the same reason, the kings of 
Quatchie, Qnofie, andAdumata, each sacrificed a young 
girl as soon as the king's mother had breathed her last 
Hence, the sounding of musketry announcing the death 
of a person of distinction, is the signal for the com- 
mencement of the work of destruction, when in an 
instant a crowd of slaves burst forth from the house, 
and run towards the bush, flattering themselves that 
the hindermost, or those surprised in the house, will ftur- 
nish the human victims for the sacrifice, if they can but 
secrete themselves until the custom is over. 

The day for the funeral and the making of the 
general '' custom '' at length arrives, and then an ex- 
traordinary scene of splendid barbarism and cold-blooded 
cruelty presents itself. Mr. Bowdich witnessed the 
funeral custom for the mother of one of the principal 
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caboceen. Walking out about noon^ he and his firiends 
saw the vnltores hovering over two headless trunks 
scarcely cold, and were passed by several troops of 
women^ from fifty to a hundred each, who danced along 
in a movement resembling skating^lauding and bewailing 
the deceased in the most dismal strains. Other women 
carried on their heads rich cloths and silks, and other 
valuables, which had belonged to her. All these women 
were profusely daubed with red earth, in barbarous 
imitation of those who had succeeded in besmearing 
themselves with the blood of the victims. The rush of 
the crowd was most tumultuous ; and the noise of the 
horses, drums, and muskets, with the yells, groans, and 
screediings, which were heard in every direction, pro- 
duced a stunning effect. Now and then, a victim was 
hurried along at foil speed by persons, the savage 
delight of whose countenances gave them a fiend-like 
appearance; and the chiefs and captains arrived in rapid 
succession, their approach being announced by the 
firing of muskets. Presently the king's arrival in the 
market-place was made known, and the crowd rolled 
impetuously towards it, but the sabres of the soldiers, 
which were fireely used, hewed a way for the procession. 
The son of the deceased led the van, dancing firom side 
to side like a bacchanal, and appearing as though he 
were intoxicated with the adulatory praises which were 
bellowed forth by his attendants. He looked upon the 
victims, who had large knives passed through their 
cheeks, with a savage joy bordering on frenzy, while 
they rq^arded him with indiffSerence or apathy. The 
other chiefs and captains, adorned in all the splendour 
of their fetish dresses, followed in the train. 
I 2 
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On arriiing at the market-place^ the king was seen 
seated n^ith his usual attendants and state disphiy. 
Thirteen yictims^ surrounded by their executioners in 
black shaggy caps and vests^ were pressed together by 
the crowd at his left hand. The troops of women 
already described, paraded on the outside of the cirde, 
vociferating the dirgp; and the utmost powers of the 
horns and drums were called forth. A discharge of 
musketry then took place near the king, which spread 
round the circle, and was continued without inter- 
mission for an hour. The soldiers kept their stations ; 
but the chiefis, after firing their muskets, bounded once 
round the area, with the gesture and extravagant 
behaviour of maniacs, followed by their sycophants, 
who waved flags over their heads, and roared forUi their 
'^ strong names.'' The head fetish-women of the 
family were at the same time observed rushing through 
the ranks, as the muskets were fired, and screaming as 
though in the greatest agonies. The firing having 
somewhat subsided, rum and palm wine were copiously 
drunk, and the principal females of the £eunily, many 
of whom were described as being very handsome, and 
of el^ant figures, came forward to dance. 

A present of sheep and rum having been exchanged 
between the king and the son of tixe deceased, the 
drums announced the sacrifice of the victims, who were 
visited by all the chiefs in turn. The executionera 
struggled with each other for the bloody oflSce; the 
victims looking on, meanwhile, with marvellous apathy. 
At length, an executioner snatching a sword, lopped 
off the right hand of one of the victims, who was then 
thrown down, and had his head sawed, rather than cut 
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from the body. The remaining twelve were in like 
manner mangled and butchered npon the spot^ and 
others, principally females, were provided, to be sacrificed 
in the bush where the body was interred. The heads 
of all the slaves who perished having been placed in 
the grave, several of the retainers of the JBonily were 
called in a hnrry to assist in lowering the coffin; when 
just as it touched the heads which paved the bottom of 
the grave, one of the freemen, as is usual on such 
occasions, was stunned by a violent blow, — a deep gash 
was cut in the back part of his neck, he was rolled in 
upon the body, and the grave was instantly filled up. 

Such is the funeral custom of a person of distinction 
in Ashanti. Its magnitude, however, greatly depends 
on the rank of the deceased. On the death of a king, 
all the customs which have been made for the subjects 
who have died during his reign, must be simultaneously 
aepeated by the families (the human sacrifices, as well 
as the carousals and pageantry) to amplify that for the 
monarch, which is also solemnised independently at 
the same time, with every excess of extravagance and 
barbarity. Tbe brothers, sons, and nephews of the 
king, affecting temporary insanity, burst forth with 
their muskets, and fire promiscuously amongst the 
crowd; even a man of rank, if they meet him, is their 
victim; nor is their murder of him or any other, on 
sudi an occasion, visited or prevented. The scene can 
hardly be imagined. The king's ocras, who are slaves 
peculiarly devoted to his service, and distinguished by 
a large circle of gold suspended from the neck, amount- 
ing in number to more than a hundred, are all sacri- 
ficed on his tomb, together with women in abundance. 
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To this it is to be added, that the faneral eastoms of 
the kings of Ashanti are frequeDtly repeated; and 
Bantama, the royal sepulchre^ is ever and anon made to 
reek with the blood of newly-slain victims. 

In some parts of Africa it is the uniform custom to 
sacrifice one or more of the wives of the departed. 
The slaughter of the victim in this case is accom- 
plished by various methods. Sometimes she is buried 
alive alongside the corpse of her husband; at others, 
she is thrown into the river and drowned; while at 
Jenna^ she is either starved or poisoned. An affecting 
instance of the latter is recorded by Lander. '^She, 
(the wife of the departed governor of Jenna,) was dis- 
covered,^' he says, ''in her hiding-place; and the 
alternative of a poisoned dudio^ or to have her head 
broken by the dub of a fetish-priest, was offered her. 
She chose the former mode of dying, as bemg the less 
terrible of the two; and has come to our yard to spend 
her last hours in the society of her fiiithful slaves. 
Females have been coming all day to condole with her. 
The prindpal males in the town have likewise be^ to 
pay their last respects to their mistress; and so has 
her grave-digger, who has just risen from prostrating 
himself on the ground before her. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the priests, and the prayers of the 
venerable victim to her gods for fortitude to undergo 
the dreadful ordeal, her resolution has forsaken her 
more than once. She has entered our yard twice, to 
expire in the arms of her women, and twice has she 
laid aside the fatal poison, in order to take another 
walk, and gaze once more on the splendour of the sun, 
and the glory of the heavens; for she cannot bear the 
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idea of losing sight of them for ever. She is restless 
and uneasy, and would gladly run away from death, if 
she durst Meanwhile, her grave is preparing. The 
poison used by the natives on these occasions destroys 
Ufe in about fifteen minutes.'^ 

Cases of sickness sometimes furnish occasions for 
human sacrifices. Thus it is stated that during the 
illness of Osai Quamina, young virgins were regularly 
sacrificed to the fetish on certain days in the w^, for 
the recovery of his health. 

Hecatombs of victims are also sometimes offered at 
the mere ciqprice of the sovereign. The following fact 
furnishes a frightful corroboration of this statement. 
After a great victory achieved by the army of the king 
of Dahomy, the officers and soldiers having been 
liberally rewarded by the distribution of cowries and 
doth, the sknUs of the vanquished miemy were ordered 
to be applied to the decoration of the royal walls. The 
operators accordingly proceeded with their work, till 
the skulls were all expended, when it appeared that 
there were not a sufficient number for the completion 
of the task. On the defective part of the walls being 
measured, and a calculation made, it was found that 
one hundred and twenty-seven more heads were 
required, to finish this barbarous embellishment. The 
prisons, therefore, where the wretched captives had 
been confined, were thrown open, and the requisite 
number of devoted victims dragged forth to be slaugh- 
tered in cold blood, for this hellish purpose. This act 
of barbarity is said to have been applauded by ail 
present. 

Days sacred to religious purposes, it would seem, are 
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alao in some instanoes distingaished by the offSering of 
human sacriBces. An aUunon is made to this practice 
by Dupuis. ^'Monday/' he says, ''being a day of 
religioas importance, llie king, I was informed, had 
been engaged in the forenoon in the ritnals of his 
fidth ; and three human victims, in addition to cattle, 
had been offered to the favoured deities.'' 

In some parts of Africa, human victims are offered 
to the gods merely to accomplish some purely secular 
end. A case of this* kind is recorded by Bobertson. 
''A vestal female,'' he states, ''is frequently impaled 
here (Awane), as a sacrifice to improve the navigation 
of the river, and extend their trade. The ceremony is 
performed with the most barbarous brutality, by press- 
ing the body on a sharp stake, the extremities being 
fastened to two adjoining posts; in this state the 
victim is left to expire. The bustards, which are very 
numerous here, sometimes even attack the body before 
Ufe is extinct" 

When matteiiB of extraordinary importance are to be 
deliberated upon, or measures of great moment are 
about to be engaged in, human sacrifices are also pre- 
sented. Dupuis states, that his own entry into Ku- 
masi was signaUsed by the sacrifice of a number of 
human victims, slaves, and malefactors, who had been 
reserved by the king and his chiefs for many days 
previous. The number of victims ofiiered up at the 
palace was nine, and every chief was compelled to fur- 
nish an additional quota to the sanguinary offerings. 

Some other occasions, when the streets of Ashanti 
and Dahomy are made to stream with human blood, 
remain to be noticed. These are the great stated 
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festivals of these nations. The Yam custom of Ashanti 
is celebrated about the end of August, or the beginning 
of September, when the yam is ready for use. The 
feast is intended as a public acknowledgment on the 
part of the people of the kindness of the fetishes in 
preserving them through another year, and permitting 
them to see the new yam. During the celebration of 
this festival, neither theft, intrigue, nor assault, are 
punishable; but the grossest liberty prevails, and each 
sex abandons itself to the unblushing indulgence of its 
passions. The most barbarous spectacles are exhibited. 
Every caboceer, at the custom witnessed by Bowdich, 
as he arrived, sacrificed a slave at the gate of the 
capital by which he entered; and in the procession of 
the first day, all the heads of the kings and caboceers 
who had been conquered, firom the reign of Osai Futa, 
down td that time, with those who had been executed 
for rebellion, were carried by two parties of execu- 
tioners, each consisting of upwards of a hundred 
individuals. In the skulls were inserted sprigs of 
thyme, to prevent the spirits of the deceased firom 
troubling the king; and as the bearers of those horrid 
trophies passed along in an impassioned dance, they 
clashed their knives upon the skulls either with the 
most firightful gestures, or with an expression of inde- 
scribable irony and ridicule. About a hundred persons, 
mostly culprits, are generally sacrificed in di£Eerent 
quarters of the town at this custom. Several slaves 
were also sacrificed at Bantama, over the lai^ brass 
pan, their blood mingling with the various vegetable 
and animal matters within, (fresh and putrified,) to 
complete the charm, and produce invincible fetish. All 
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the chiefs kill aeyeral Blaves, that their blood may flow 
into the hole from whence the new yam is taken. 
Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take the head 
of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole. 

The Adai custom isfreqnentlymarkedby similar scenes. 
Time, in Ashanti, is divided into periods of three weeks, 
and the first of the three is r^arded as the good week 
of Adai. The Ashantis honour its return by the above- 
named religious festival. At the setting of the sun on 
the day previous to the custom, the great death-drum 
which stands at the gate of the palace, is struck wiih 
much force ; on hearing which signal, all the persons 
connected with the royal household shout, and their 
exclamations are echoed by all the people througihout 
the capital Music and firmg are continued throughout 
the night; and on the next morning, the king proceeds 
to the fetish-house opposite to the palace, and ofiers in 
sacrifice several sheep, whose blood is poured on the 
golden stool which is regarded as the palladium of the 
kingdom. There is then a numerous assemblage of 
all ranks in the palace yard; a great display takes 
place; and it has been calculated that the king, on 
every such occasion, makes presents to the superior 
captains and others, amounting in value to the sum of 
four hundred pounds sterling. 

Of tins custom, Mr. Hutchinson remarks, ''The 
greatest human sacrifice that has been made during my 
residence in Kumasi took place on the eve of the 
Adai custom early in January. I had a mysterious 
intimation of it two days before, from a quarter not to 
be named. My servants being out of the way, I was 
addressed, 'Christian, take care and watch over your 
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fiuQuly. The angel of death has drawn hia sword, and 
win strike on the neck of many Ashantis. When the 
dnun has stmek on Adai eve, it will be the death 
signal of many. Shun the king, if you can; but fear 
not.^ '' As the time approached to beat the dram, and 
Mr. Hatchinson sat meditating upon the horrors of the 
ensuing night, he suddenly received a message to 
attend the long, and accordingly waited upon him. 
While he was with him, the officers whose duty it was 
to attend the king at sacrifices, came in with their 
knives and other weapons of destruction. 

''The whole of the night, the king's executioners 
traversed the streets, and dragged every one they found 
to the palace, where they were put in irons. But some 
one had disclosed the secret, and almost every one had 
fled; and the king was di8(q>pointed of most of his 
distinguished victims. Next morning being Adai 
custom, which generally brought an immense crowd to 
the city, every place was sQent and forlorn; nothing 
could be found in the market, and his majesty pro- 
ceeded to his morning sacrifice of sheep, ke. attended 
only by his confidants and the members of his own 
&mily. When I appeared at the usual time, he seemed 
pleased at my confidence, and remarked that I observed 
how few captains were present. He appeared agitated 
and fatigued, and sat a very short time. 

''As soon as it was dark, the human sacrifices were 
renewed ; and, during the night, the bones of the royal 
deceased were removed to the sacred tomb at Bantama, 
to be deposited along with the remains of those who 
had sat on the throne. The procession was splendid, 
but not numerous; the chiefs and attendants being 
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dressed in the war costume, with a musket, and pre- 
ceded by torches. The sacred stools, and all the orna- 
ments used on great occasions^ were carried with them; 
the victims, with their hands tied behind them, and in 
chains, preceded the bones; whilst at intervals the 
songs of death and victory proved their wish to begin 
the war. The procession returned about three p. m. on 
Monday, when the king took his seat in the market- 
place with his small band, and 'death! death! death!' 
was echoed by his horns. He sat with a silver goblet 
of palm wine in his hand; and when they cut off any 
head, imitated a dancing motion in his chair. A little 
before dark, he finished his terrors for that day, by 
retiring to the palace; and soon after, the chieft came 
firom their concealment, and paraded the streets, 
rejoicing that they had escaped death, althou^ a few 
days might put them in the same fear. I dared not 
send out my people to procure any thing, lest they 
should be murdered; and, in feet, there was nothing in 
the market to be had, — there was not even a drop of 
water in the house. The sacrifice was continued till 
the nert Adai custom — seventeen days.'' 

Similar deeds of barbarity and blood are popetrated 
at the annual customs of Dahomy. 

Sudi are some of the principal occasions on which 
human sacrifices are offered in Africa; their blood 
''watering" the graves of departed kings and heroes, 
and overflowing the altars of the imaginary deities of 
this unhiq^ land. 

5. The outragjBous cruelties and horrid scenes com- 
monly associated with these superstitious barbarities, 
are as revolting to humanity as the practices them^ 
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sdves. As Mr. Bowdich and his companions entered 
Knmasi, their attention was forced to a most inhnman 
spectacle which was paraded before them for some 
minutes. ^* It was a man whom they were torturing, 
previous to sacrifice. His hands were pinioned behind 
him ; a knife was passed through his cheeks, to which 
his lips were noosed like the figure of 8; one ear was 
cut off, and carried before him, — the other hung to his 
body by a small bit of skin ; there were several gashes 
in his back, and a knife was thrust through under each 
shoulder-blade. He was led with a cord passed through 
his nose, by men disfigured with immense caps of 
shaggy black sldns, and drums beat before him.'' On 
one occasion, the general of the king of Dahomy's 
army, having given orders to sacrifice the aged and 
infinn among the prisoners taken in a recent war, 
sought to heighten this bloody act with accumulated 
horrors. He committed the execution of them to the 
boys of his army, whom he meant thereby early to 
inure to deeds of cruelty; and famishing them with 
swords, ordered them to cut off the prisoners' heads. 
As some of these boys were only seven or eight ye^rs 
of age, and hardly able to manage such a weapon, the 
tortures which these unhappy wretches must have 
suffered firom the incompetency of their executioners, 
are more easily conceived than described. 

It would be easy to extend these accounts to a much 
greater length. Enough, however, has been said to 
show the sanguinary character of African superstitions ; 
and to make the r^uier fed that the religious condition 
of this wretched coimtry is more dark and dreadfdl than 
language can describe, or imagination conceive. We 
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shall, therefore, condade this chapter of hotrorB with a 
angle extract firom Lander's description of the people 
of Badagry. After relating the atrodons butchery of 
two young females, wives of the chief, and slaves, merely 
for having expressed themselves freely on some pakce 
proceedings, Lander says — 

'' The murder of a slave is not considered even in the 
li^t of a misdemeanour amongst them, and the fre- 
quency of this crime has not only taken away all sense 
of its enormity, but steeled the breast of the multitude 
against every compassionate feeling, whilst the long 
and government encourage savage principles and pas- 
times by setting them the example. Badagry being a 
general mart for the sale of slaves to the European 
merchants, (who are now almost exclusively confined to 
agents of the Portuguese nation,) it not unfrequently 
h^pens that the market is either overstocked with 
human beings, or no buyers are to be found, in which 
case the maintenance of the unhappy slaves devolves 
solely on the government. The expense incurred by 
this means is oftentimes murmured against by the king, 
who shortly afterwards causes an examination to be 
made, when the sickly, as well as the old and infirm, are 
carefully sdeeted and chained by themselves in one of 
the fiu^fcories, (five of which, containing upwards of one 
thousand slaves of both sexes, were at Badagry during 
my residence there,) and next day the majority of these 
wretches are pinioned and conveyed to the banks of a 
river that runs up the country; where, having arrived, a 
weight of some sort is appended to their necks, and, 
being rowed in canoes to the middle of the stream, are 
flung into the water, and left to perish by the pitiless 
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barbarians. Slaves wbo for other reasons are rejected 
in the market^ nndergo the same punishment^ or are 
left to undergo more Uvefy tortures at the sacrifices, by 
which means hundreds of human beings are annually 
destroyed. In the private fetish-hut of the king of 
Adoilee^ at Badagry, the skull of that monarch's fitther 
is preserved in a day vessel, placed in the earth. 
Human blood, as well as of birds and beasts, is occa- 
sionally sprinkled on it; and when the king goes to war, 
the same skull is invariably carried with him, with 
which he frequently converses, and gently rebukes it, if 
his success does not happen to answer his expectations. 
There is another fetish-hut at Badagry, the interior of 
which is positively ornamented with rows of human 
skulls, and other emblems of mortality, whitened by 
time, and having a most terrific appearance. At a short 
distance from this hut stands a fetish-tree, on the 
branches of which the headless bodies of human beings 
slaughtered under them are invariably suspended. 

'^ Thieves and other offenders, together with the 
remnant of unpurchased slaves, who are not drowned 
along with their companions in misfortunes and misery, 
are reserved by the barbarians to be sacrificed to their 
gods ; which horrid ceremony takes place at least once 
a month. Prisoners taken in war are also immolated 
to appease the manes of the soldiers of Adoilee, slain in 
battle; and of all atrocities the manner in which these 
wretches are slaughtered is the most barbarous. Each 
criminal being conducted to a fetish-tree, a flask of 
rum ia given him to drink; whilst he is in the act of 
swallowing which, a feUow steals imperceptibly behind 
him with a heavy dub or bludgeon, and inflicts a violent 
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blow on the back of the bead with a mnrderoos weapon, 
and, as it often happens, dashes oat his brains, so that 
the executioner has no occasion to repeat the stroke; 
The senseless being is then taken to the fetish-hat, and 
a caUbash or goard having been previously got ready, 
the head is severed from the trunk with an axe, and the 
smoking blood gurglesinto it. Whilst this is in hand, 
other wretches, furnished with knives, cut and mangle 
the body, in order to extract the heart entire from the 
breast; which being done, although it be yet warm and 
quivering mtix life, it ia presented to the king first, and 
afterwards to his wives and generals, who always attend 
at the celebration of these sacrifices; and his majesty 
and suite making an incision in it with their teeth, and 
partaking of the foamy blood, which is likewise offered, 
the heart is exhibited to the surrounding multitude. 
Hie bleeding heart, after bemg bitten by the king and 
his principal wives and headmen, is affixed to the head 
of a tall spear, and with the calabash of blood and 
headless body, paraded through the town, and followed 
by hundreds of spearmen and a dense crowd of people. 
Whoever may express an inclination to bite the heart or 
drink the blood, has it immediately presented to him for 
that purpose, the multitude dancing and singing. What 
remains of the heart is flung to the dogs, and the body, 
cut in pieces, is stuck on the fetish-tree, where it is Icdfk 
till wholly devoured by birds of prey. Besides these 
butcheries, they make a grand sacrifice once a year under 
their sacred fetish-tree, growing in a wood a few miles 
from the city. These are offered to their malevolent 
demon or spirit of evil, at whose shrine hundreds of 
human beings are annually immolated, their corpses 
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undergoing the same horrid process as that which has 
already been described^ only in this instance they are 
not removed from the spot^ bat quartered and hnng on 
the gigantic branches of the venerable tree, and the 
skulls of the victims suffered to bleach in the sun round 
the trunk of it. By accident, I had an opportunity of 
seeing this much-talked-of tree, a day or two only after 
the celebration of one of the grand yearly sacrifices, and 
it was the most ghastly and appaUing object which I 
had ever beheld. We had travelled about seven miles 
from Badagry when the so-much-dreaded fetish-tree 
suddenly burst upon our sight, its enormous branches 
literally covered with fragments of human bodies, and 
its majestic trunk surrounded by irregular heaps of 
hideous skulls, which had been suffered to accumulate 
for many years previously. Thousands of vultures, 
which had been scaifed away by our unwelcome intru- 
sion, were yet hovering round and over their disgusting 
food, and now and then pouncing fearless upon a half- 
devoured arm or leg. I stood as if fascinated to the spot 
by the influence of a torpedo, and stupidly gazed on the 
ghasdy spectacle before me, — ^the huge branches of the 
fetish-tree groaning beneath their burden of human 
flesh and bones, and sluggishly waving in consequence 
of the hasty retreat of the birds of prey — the intense 
and almost insufferable heat of a vertical sun — ^the in- 
tolerable odour of the corrupt corpses — the heaps of 
human heads, many of them apparently staring at me 
from hollows which had once sparkled with living eyes — 
the avrful stillness and solitude of the place, disturbed 
only by the sighing of the unconscious wind through the 
sombre foliage, or at intervals by the frightful scream- 
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ing of voncioiM Tiiltares as they flapped their sable 
wings ahnost in my &oe— «11 tended to overpower me; 
my heart sickened within my bosom, a dimness came 
over my eyes, my I^ refused to support m^ and, tam- 
ing my head, I fell senseless into the arms of Jowdie, 
my fiuthfdl slave.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ORDBAL BT POISOM — MODS OF ADMXIflSTBEINO — 0CCA8I0H8 ON 
WHICH TAKBM — LANDBE DmUfUMO FBT18H — WITCBCRAPT — 8Vt- 
nCION OP MUROBR— CRUBLTIB8— OPINIONfl OF MATTVBS RBSPECT^ 
IMO FBTISH DRINK — BXTBNT OF PRACTICB — PURBAH-— GOLBBRRT'S 
ACCOUNT — ^LAINO'S ACCOUNT — ^WINTBRBOTTOM's ACCOUNT — ^MUMBO 
JUICBO— RBFLBCnOKS — FRIBSTI — NUXBBRS — CHARACTBR — CLA8IB8 
— FRIB8TB88B8 — DRB88 OF FRXB8T8 — MODB OF INITIATION — INPLU- 
BNCB — CUBANS OF MAINTAINING IT — RBVENUB — 6UM1CART. 

This chapter will complete that view of the moral 
social, and religioiis condition of Africa, which these 
pages are designed to exhibit. It only remains for us 
to notice the horrid costom of trying criminal cases by 
the deadly ordeal of fetish-drink or poison; that 
mysterioos institution called purrah; and, lastly, the 
fetishmen or priests, by whom, as a profession, the 
superstitions of Africa are upheld. 



SECTION I. 

1. Thb ordeal by poison is practised among all the 
pagan nations of Africa. The poison consists of the in- 
fusion of the bark of a certain tree growing nearly all 
over the country, and called by various names in differ- 
ent parts. So deadly is the nature of this tree, that on 
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one occasion Major Gray lost four horses and six sheep, 
in consequence of their having eaten of its leaves. In 
some places the fetish-drink is made firom a nnt, which 
is equally poisonous and destmctive. 

2. The mode of administering the poison is not in 
all cases the same. Mostly, having been drank, it is 
allowed to take its natural course. Sooner or later it 
produces nausea, vomiting, and pain in the stomach and 
abdomen, and not unfrequently terminates in death. 
In this case, the accused is considered to have been 
guilty. But should he recover, either in consequence 
of the weakness of the dose, (sometimes arising firom a 
large bribe to the fetishman,) or great strength of con- 
stitution and timely antidotes, he is declared innocent. 
In some cases, however, the bark itself (where it is used) 
is eaten, followed by an emetic. This is the practice in 
Dahomy, of which Button gives the following account. 
'^ If a person,'' he says, '' is suspected of theft or any 
criminal act, recourse is had to administering doom. 
Early in the evening preceding the day of trial, the ac- 
cused person goes to bed. The next mornings at five 
o'clock, he washes himself, and chews about one-eighth 
of an ounce of the bark called doom. As soon as he has 
chewed the bark, a calabash of firesh water is brought, 
lyhich he drinks, and also one or two more calabashes 
of water in like manner; when if he vomits what he has 
taken, he is pronounced innocent. But if the bark 
remain on the stomach after drinking three or four 
calabashes of water, then (to use the words of the person 
who explained this custom to me) the 'palaver latches 
him.' The accused is thereon pronounc^ g^ty, when 
some human dung is put into his motth, which causes 
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him to Tomit immediately^ and he is then liable to 
whatever punishment the chiefs decide npon inflicting, 
whether he be really guilty or innocent.'^ 

3. This barbarous method of trial is had recourse to 
on almost aU occasions. A person needs only to be 
suspected of crime^ in order to be required to submit to 
this dreadful ordeal. The reader cannot fail to be in- 
terested in an affectmg illustration of this in the painful 
andj as it well nigh proved^ fatal experience of the 
enterprising Lander. It is given in his own words. 
Describing the superstitions of the people, he says, 
'' There is another fetish-hut in Badagry, the interior 
of which is positively ornamented with rows of human 
skulls and other emblems of mortality, whitened by 
time, and having a most terrific appearance. In this 
pagan sanctuary all suspected persons go through the 
ordeal of bitter (poisonous) water, in order to ascertain 
their guilt or innocence. 

'^ I did not think, as I strolled one day to the spot, and 
scrutinised the exterior of the fetish-hut, that I myself 
was so shortly to enter its doors, and be tried with bitter 
water by its inexorable priests, in order to prove whe- 
ther I was a good or a bad man — a friend or foe to the 
nation. 

" But the calumnies of the Portuguese had begun to 
display their effects very strikingly. One morning as I 
was taking my solitary breakfast of palm oil and Indian 
com, I was startled by a message from the king, com- 
manding me to repair at noontide to the fetish-hut, and 
be examined by the priests, who would be there assem- 
bled, to answer certain charges that were brought 
against me. I was well aware in what manner my trial 
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was to be conducted^ and I could not forbear exclaiming 
to myself as I mused on the dreadful fate which I 
imagined awaited me. ' WeD, then, here will be an end 
to my wanderings and my life : yet, having escaped so 
many dangers, and encountered such grievous afflictions, 
it is hard after all to cast o£F the fordell of existence 
thus prematurely ; it is hard, when almost within hear- 
ing of my countrymen, that my life should be destroyed, 
that my skull should be preserved as a trophy by heart- 
less savages, and my body be devoured by ravens and 
other birds of prey/ As I was musing this saddening 
and perhaps unmanly soliloquy, tears rushed involun- 
tarily into my eyes; but, hastily wiping them off, I 
employed the little time allotted me in making peace 
with heaven, so that when the fellows came to conduct 
me to the fetish-hut I was calm and collected, and pre- 
pared to undergo the severest punishment which man 
could inflict upon me. 

" The news of the white man's arrest and approach- 
ing trial spread like wildfire through the town, and the 
inhabitants assembling from all parts armed with axes, 
spears, dubs, and bows and arrows, followed the pro- 
cession to the dismal spot. On entering the hut, I be- 
held a number of priests and elders of the people, seated 
in a cirde, who desired me to stand in the midst of 
them. When I had complied with this request, one 
of the priests arose, and presenting me with a bowl 
containing about a quart of a dear liquid scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from water, cried out in a loud voice and 
with much emphasis, ' You are accused, white man, of 
designs against our king and his government, and are, 
therefore, desired to drink the contents of this vessd. 
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whicb^ if the reports to yonr prejudice be tme^ will 
surely destroy yon; whereas^ if they be without foun- 
dation^ you need not fear. Christian ; the fetish will do 
yon no injury, our gods will do that which is right.' 

'' I took the bowl in my trembling hand, and gazed 
for a moment on the sable countenances of my judges, 
but not a single look of compassion shone upon any of 
them ; a dead silence prevailed in the gloomy sanctuary 
of skulls; every eye was instantly fixed upon me, and 
seeing no possibility of escape, or of evading the piercing 
glance of the priests and elders, I offered up internally 
a short prayer to the throne of mercy, and hastily 
swallowed the fetish, dashing the poison-chalice to the 
ground. A low murmur ran through the assembly; 
they all thought I should instantly have expired, or at 
least have discovered symptoms of severe agony ; but, 
detecting no such tokens, they arose simultaneously and 
made way for me to leave the hut. On getting into 
the open air, I found my poor slaves in tears : they had 
come, they said, to catch a last glimpse of their master ; 
but when they saw me alive and at liberty they leaped 
and danced for joy, and prepared a path forme through 
the dense mass of armed people. These set up an 
astounding shout at my unexpected appearance, and 
seined greatly pleased that I had not fallen a victim to 
the influence of their fearful fetish. On arriving at my 
dwelling, I took instant and powerful means to eject 
the venomous poison from my stomach, and happily 
succeeded in the attempt.^' 

Witchcraft is one of the most common charges on 
which fetish-drink is administered ; but theft, adultery, 
and murder, are all tried in the same manner. The 
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death of any person freqaently inTolves one (ht more in 
suspicion of having poisoned him; and then the only 
way in which the suspected party can dear himself, is to 
bring his innocence to the test of this ordeaL The 
following account, extracted from Browne in relation to 
the QnojanSy may be taken in illustration : — 

'' When a person dies, and there is any suspicion of 
violence or sorcery, the corpse is interrogated. On 
arriving at the place of burial, a friend or relation of 
the deceased stations himself five or six paces before the 
bier, and thus addresses him : * Ton are now a dead 
man ; you know you are no longer alive and as one of 
us, and you must answ^ truth/ He then inquires 
what made him die, whether he knew of his own death, 
and whether it was occasioned by witchcraft or poison; 
for it is universally believed that no person dies without 
having a previous knowledge of his own death, except 
it be caused by poison or the more powerful charms of 
another person. Hie corpse answers in the affirmative 
by forcibly impelling the bearers several paces forward 
by a power which diey say they are unable to resist, 
and in the negative by a rolling motion. They then 
inquire concerning the murderer, commendng with his 
own relations, and naming the suspected persons. When 
the deceased has declared the murderer, he is desired 
to be certain of the person, and requested to strike the 
hand which holds the bough. Upon this, the corpse 
impels the bier forward, and strikes the bough which 
the person holds in his hand. If the death of the de- 
ceased is supposed to have been caused by poison, the 
accused is allowed to escape to the next town, where he 
claims the protection of the headman, and asserts his 
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innocence^ and^ in proof of it, desires to drink the red 
water. 

" The accused is then placed upon a high chair; and 
being stripped of his common apparel, and a quantity 
of plantain leaves being wrapped round his waist, he 
eats, in the presence of the whole town, a Uttle rice, and 
drinks the poisoned water, to the quantity of five or six 
quarts. If he escapes unhurt, and no evacuation by 
vomiting, &c. is excited, at the same hour next day he 
is judged innocent.'' 

4. The cruelties which are sometimes practised, in 
connexion with this barbarous custom, are of the most 
atrocious kind. A fearful instance of this is related by 
the church missionary, Wenzel, who states, ''that a 
canoe having been upset with a party to whom it had 
been lent by a carpenter, who owned and built it, the 
people instantly concluded that the man and his wife 
had bemtched it. They were caught in the night, and 
compelled to drink the red water. The poor old man, 
being sixty years of age, died on the spot where he was 
caught. When dying, the people knocked him on the 
head with the pot which held the red water, and thrust- 
ing him violently into the ground, cast stones upon his 
mangled body. The old woman, having taken the red 
water, was carried to a neighbouring town, where the 
people, seeing herstrugglingwith death, became enraged, 
took sticks and stones, and beat and bruised her head 
and body almost to pieces; and when they had made a 
hole, cast her naked into it, knocking the remainder of 
the body with stones and their own feet, until her flesh 
and bones were mingled with the soil.'' 

The amount of human life which is thus sacrificed is 
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yery great, and shows at how low a rate it is valaed in 
this land of darkness and of death. At Idda, Mr. 
Oldfield saw a procession of the wives of the king's son, 
just deceased, who were proceeding to establish their 
innocence of his death by drinking poison, and he says, 
that ^' out of sixty of these poor in&tuated wretches, 
thirty-one died.*' 

6. The opinions which the people entertain, in con- 
nexion with thi& deadly superstition, are thus described 
by Mr. Beecham : — " It is supposed that the fetish 
goes down with the water into the man's stomach, and 
looks about in his heart for the guilt ; and, if he dis- 
covers the prisoner to be innocent, he comes back 
with the draught which is vomited up again; but that, 
if he finds the alleged guflt, he remains in the stomach 
with the water, to inflict upon the culprit the merited 
punishment.'' 

6. This will account for the fearful extent to which 
the horrid custom prevails, and the eagerness with 
which the people adopt it. ''To administer adum, 
so this ordeal is designated in Ashanti, is the most 
valued mode of triaL Witnesses may be called to sub- 
stantiate the charge ; but this is regarded as a tedious 
mode of proceeding. It is deemed better to make the 
prisoner drink adum at once, because then the fetish 
himself goes into the man, and is sure find out the 
truth." 

SECTION II. 

The pwrrak is an institution partly religious and 
partly civil, or perhaps, more correctly, one whidi is 
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invested with all the terrors of superstitioii, for the sake 
of the aocomplishment of purely political purposes. It 
is an engine of vast power, inspiring the mind of the 
African with the greatest dread, and holding him in 
complete subjection to its mysterious authority. The 
principal accounts we have of it relate to its existence 
amongst the Susus, the Timanees, and the Bulloms ; 
but there is reason to believe that similar confederacies 
are established, under various forms, among other tribes 
of Western Africa. 

The nature, origin, and proceedings of the Purrah 
are involved in considerable obscurity. M. Golberry 
has described it as it exists among the Susus; Major 
Laing as it exists among the Timanees; and Dr. Win- 
terbottom as it exists among the BuUoms. The reader 
will obtain the most distinct conception of it by the 
perusal of these separate accounts, which, be it observed, 
in their leading features, are amply confirmed by con- 
curring testimonies. Among these is the testimony 
of those of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, who have laboured and travelled amongst these 
nations. 

1. M. Golberry says, '' Between the river of Sierra 
Leone and Cape Monte, there are five colonies of Susus, 
who have formed among themselves a federal republic. 
Each colony has its particular magistrates, and its local 
government, but they are all subjected to an institution, 
which these negroes call purrah. Each of the five 
colonies has its particular pturah, and these five united, 
form the grand and sovereign one which commands the 
five colonies. 

" In order to be admitted into the confederacy of the 
k2 
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purrah of the canton, it is necessary to be thirty years 
of age, and no person can be a member of the grand 
purrah under fifty; the eldest member of each punah 
of a canton is selected to form those of the grand or 
sovereign purrah. No candidate is admitted to the 
trials of a cantonal purrah but under the responsibility 
of all his friends who are already members, and who 
swear his death if he flinch during the ceremony, or if 
he betray, after being admitted, the mysteries and 
secrets of the confederacy. In each canton comprised 
in the institution of the purrah, there is a sacred wood, 
to which they conduct the candidate; he is obliged to 
inhabit a place which is appointed for him; he finds 
himself, during some months, in a small house, where 
men with masks supply him with food; he dares not 
speak, nor absent himself from the place which is as- 
signed him; and if he attempts to penetrate the forest, 
with which he is surrounded, he is immediately struck 
dead. 

'' After some months of preparation, the candidate 
is admitted to the trials, the last of which are, it is 
said, dreadful — all the elements are employed to ascer- 
tain his resolution and his courage. It is even asserted, 
that chained Uons and leopards are employed in these 
mysteries — that while they are performing, the sacred 
woods resound with mournful howlings — that during 
the night, immense fires may be seen, which seem to 
threaten a general conflagration — that at other times, 
flames spread along all the sides of these mysterious 
woods — ^that all unhallowed persons, ^om curiosity 
might tempt to enter them, are sacrificed without 
mercy — and that some indiscreet people, who have ven- 
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tared it, have disappeared, mthout its being known in 
what manner. When the candidate has undergone all 
the trials, he is admitted to the initiation, having first 
sworn that he will preserve all its secrets, and that he 
will execute, without hesitation, the orders of the pur- 
rah of his tribe, and all the decrees of the sovereign 
purrah. If a member of this confederacy betrays it, or 
becomes refractory, he is devoted to death, and this 
sentence is often executed in the bosom of his family. 
At a time when the unfortunate delinquent least expects 
it, a warrior appears, disguised, masked, and armed; he 
exclaims, ' The grand purrah sends thee death.' At 
these words every one falls back ; no one dares ofier 
the least opposition, and the victim is sacrificed. 

'' The tribunal of each purrah of a tribe is composed 
of twenty-five members, and from each of these indivi- 
dual tribunals are drawn five persons, who form the 
grand purrah, or supreme tribunal of the general confe- 
deracy, — Whence, this sovereign one is composed also of 
twenty-five members, who elect their chief from among 
themselves. The particular purrah of a tribe takes 
cognisance of all crimes within its district, judges them, 
and executes its sentences. It also appeases the quar- 
rels and heals the dissensions which may exist between 
powerfrd families. The sovereign purrah never assem- 
bles but upon extraordinary occasions. It judges those 
who betray the mysteries and secrets of their order, and 
who oppose its decrees; it also, in general, ends those 
wars which sometimes break out between two tribes, 
subjected to this confederacy. 

'^ When two tribes at war, after some months of mu- 
tual hostility, and when they have injured each other 
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iDiftterially, are both desirous of peace, they secretly 
solicit the sovereign punrah to interfere, and terminate 
their war&re. The grand punrah then assembles in a 
neutral canton ; as soon as it is completely formed, it 
intimates to the belligerent tribes, that they can no 
longer allow men, who ought to live as brothers and 
firiends and as good neighbours, to make war, destroy, 
pillage, and bum each others' lands — ^that it is time to 
put an end to these excesses — that the sovereign purrah 
will attend to the causes of this war — that it desires it 
shall be terminated; and, in consequence, a suspension 
of hostilities is immediately commanded. It is a fun- 
damental rule of this institution, that from the moment 
the sovereign purrah is assembled, to ordain a cessation 
of war, and till that cessation is finally pronounced^ 
every warrior of the two belligerent tribes is prohibited 
from spilling a drop of blood, and that under pain of 
death — hence a suspension of hostilities is sure to be 
scrupulously observed. 

''The supreme tribunal remains assembled for the 
space of one month, during which time they make the 
necessary inquiries, to ascertain which tribe was guflty 
of aggression. During the same period, they convoke 
such a number of the warriors of the confederacy as 
will be necessary to execute the sentence they may pass. 

''Finally, every information being collected, they 
judge and condemn the guilty tribe to a pillage of four 
days. The warriors destined to execute this decree 
are all taken from the neutral cantons, and depart at 
midnight from the place where the soverrign purrah 
was assembled. They are all disguised, having their 
Au;es covered with hideous masks, and are armed with 
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lighted torches and daggers. Dividing into detach- 
ments of forty; SAj, and sixty persons, they arrive, unex- 
pected, before the dawn of the day, in the territory 
which they are about to pillage, and prodaim, with a 
dreadful voice, the decree of the sovereign tribunal. At 
their approach, men, wom^, and children, and ev^ 
those who bend beneath the weight of years, flee before 
them, and immure themselves in their houses. Should 
any one be met in the fields, roads, or streets, they are 
either murdered or made captives ; and, in either case, 
they are never heard of afterwards. The produce of 
the pillage is divided into two parts, the one is given to 
the tribe who were injured and insulted, and the other 
to the sov^eign purrah, who divide it with the war- 
riors employed in the execution of their decree, — ^this 
is the recompence for their seal, obedience, and fidelity. 

'^ When any family among the tribes submitted to 
the purrah, becomes too powerful or too formidable, 
the sovereign purrah generally condemns them to a 
sudden pillage, which is executed by night, and always 
by warriors, disguised and masked. If the chiefs of the 
&mfly considered as dangerous should resist, they are 
either put to death or carried away, and led into the 
secret recesses of their sacred and solitary forests, where 
the purrah judges them for rebellion, when they almost 
always disappear for ever. 

'' Such is, in part, this extraordinary institution. It 
is known to exist — the effects of its power are felt — ^it 
is dreaded ; but the obscurity of its deliberations and 
its resolves is impenetrable, and a delinquent knows 
not he is condemned till he falls beneath the stroke of 
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death. The terror and the dread with which this con- 
federacy inspires the people, in the countries where it is 
established, and eren in the neighbouring ones, is be- 
yond all conception. The n^roes of the Bay of Sierra 
Leone speak of it with fear and resenre; they imagine 
all the members of this confederacy are sorcerera — ^that 
they have an intercourse with die devil — that they 
can exact whatever they choose, vnthout its being pos- 
sible to do them any harm. The purrah, likewise, 
propagates these prejudices, by means of which they 
exercise an authority which no one dares to resist, but 
which, however, they seldom abuse, but make it a 
means to render them respected, both at home and 
abroad. 

^' It is supposed that the number of warriors initi- 
ated and belonging to the purrah, amounts to more 
than six thousand; and yet the laws, the secrets, and the 
mysteries of this association are scrupulously kept and 
maintained by these confederates, who understand and 
know each oUier by certain words and signs.'' 

2. Major Laing thus describes this institution as 
existing among the Timanees. " Particular pieces of 
ground (generally aninences covered with thick wood) 
are consecrated to the grigris, and held sacred« I have 
always seen these enclosures approached with reveren- 
tial awe, and have been informed, that the smallest 
encroachment on them would subject the aggressor to 
the most awful punishment from the purrah — an insti- 
tution which is much dreaded by the whole of this 
unhappy country ; their power supersedes even that of 
the headmen of the districts, and their deeds of secrecy 
and darkness are as little called in question or inquired 
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into as those of the inquisition were in Europe in former 
years. 

'^ I have ^ideavonred^ in vain^ to trace the origin of 
this extraordinary association^ and have reason to sup- 
pose that it is now unknown to the generality of the 
Timanees^ and may possibly even be so to the purrah 
themselves, in a country where no traditionary records 
«re extant, either in writing or in song. 

'' The head quarters of the purrah are in enclosures, 
situated in the woods. These are never deserted by 
them entirely, and any man not a purrahman approach- 
ing them, is instantly apprehended, and rarely heard of 
again. The few who have reappeared, after several 
years of secretion, have always become intermediately 
purrahmen themselves. Those who do not again appear, 
are supposed to be carried away to distant countries 
and sold. 

'' The purrahs do not always confine themselves to 
those who approach their enclosures, but frequently 
carry off single travellers, and occasionally whole par- 
ties, who are imprudent enough to pass from town to 
town in certain districts, without applying for an escort 
from the body to ensure safety. One purrahman is 
sufficient ; who, while leading the party, blows a small 
reed whistle, suspended from his nedc. The purrah 
signify their vicinity by howling and screaming in the 
woods ; but, although the sounds may denote their dose 
neighbourhood, no individual is seen. 

'' The purrahs frequently make irruptions into towns 

in the night-time, and plunder whatever they can lay 

their hands upon — goats, fowls, clothes, provision, men, 

women, and children. On such occasions, the inhabi- 

k8 
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tants reanain abut up in their homes until long after the 
phinderera' retreat. During the time that I was in the 
interior/' says Major Laing^ " I always had a sentry 
over my quarters at night for the protection of my 
baggage. One nighty the town in which we slept was 
visited by the purrah, and my sentinel remained firm 
at his post. When the purrah came up, an attack was 
made upon him, but the application of the bayonet 
kept them at a distance until I made my appearance; 
when the purrah, uncertain of their power over a white 
man, scampered off. They were mostly naked and 
unarmed, but had a few knives. 

'^ The outward distingnishing marks of the purrah 
are two parallel tatooed lines round the middle of the 
body, inclining upwards in front towards the breast, 
and meeting in the pit of the stomach. There are 
various gradations of rank among them, but I could 
never ascertain their respective offices. 

'^ Purrahmen sometimes quit their retirement, and 
associate with the townVpeople, following employments 
of various kinds ; but no diief or headman dare bring 
a palaver against a purrahman, finr fear of a retaHative 
visit from the whole body. 

''At stated periods diey hold assemblies, and on 
these occasions the country is in the greatest state of 
confusion and alarm. No proclamation is publicly 
made, but a notice from the diief or headman of the 
purrah, communicated by signs hung up in different 
places, with the meaning of which they are acquainted, 
is a summons to them to meet on an appointed day at 
a certain rendesvous. 

'' Palavers of great weight, sudi as disputes between 
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rival towns, or offences of such magnitude as to call for 
ciqpital punishments, the headmen of towns not having 
the lives of their subjects or dependents in keeping, 
come under the notice of the purrah. The purrah, 
therefore, may be said to possess the general government 
of the country; and, from the nature of their power, and 
the purposes to which it is applied, they would probably 
be found a most serious obstacle to its civilisation/' 

3. The following is Dr. Winterbottom's account of 
tins institution, as it exists amongst the Bulloms of the 
Sherbro. '' It is partly of a religious, but chiefly of a 
political nature. It resembles freemasonry in excluding 
females, and in obliging every member by a solemn 
oath — which, Ibelieve, is seldom violated — ^not to divulge 
the sacred mysteries, and to yield a prompt and implicit 
obedience to every order of their superiors. Boys of 
seven or eight years of age are admitted, or rather serve 
a novitiate until they arrive at a proper age, — ^for it is 
difficult to procure exact information, or even somewhat 
dangerous to make inquiries. Every person, on enter- 
ing, lays aside his former name, and assumes a new one 
— ^to call him by his own name would produce a dispute. 
They have a superior or head purrahman, assisted by a 
grand council, whose commands are received with the 
most profound submission, both by subordinate councils 
and by indiriduals. Their meetings are held in the 
most retired spots, amid the gloom of night, and carried 
on with inquisitorial secrecy. When the purrah come 
into a town, which is always at night, it is accompanied 
with the most dreadful howlings, screams^ and other 
horrid noises. The inhabitants, who are not members 
of the society, are obliged to secure themselves within 
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doon. Should any one be discovered without^ or at- 
temptiiig to peep at what is going forward, he would 
inevitably be put to death. To restrain the cariosity of 
the females, they are required to continue within docnrs, 
clapping their hands as long as the purrah remains. 
Like the secret tribunal which formerly existed in Ger- 
many, it takes cognisance of offences, particularly of 
witdicrafk and murder ; but, above all, contumacy and 
disobedience in any of its own members, and punishes 
the guilty with dei^ in so secret and sudden a manner, 
that the perpetrators are never known. Indeed, sudi is 
the dread created by this institution, that they are never 
inquired after. It is sometimes employed in putting a 
stop to wars between neighbouring nations, who are 
threatened, in case they will not desist from their hos- 
tilities, with the vengeance of the purrah, and also in 
composing fiEonily feuds. No one is admitted into this 
institution until such of his friends as already bdong 
to it, bind themselves by an oath to put him to death 
should he betray the secrets of the confederal^, or draw 
back during the progress of his initiation. In every 
district comprised vrithin the Umits of this association, 
there is a grove set apart foot the use of the purrah, to 
which the candidate is brought, and where he is obliged 
to remain until frdly initiated. Should any, led by indis- 
creet curiosity, or even by ignorance, attempt to penetrate 
into this place, he would be sacrificed without the 
smallest hesitation, and would never more be heard of.'' 
A correspondent of the Sierra Leone Chuette, in 
January, 1824, after quoting this passage from Winter- 
bottom, writes, ''During a short trip to the Sherbro, I 
was enabled to ascertain that the account above given. 
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was precisely correct, particularly tliat part wliich 
rdates to the unwillingness to speak of the purrab, even 
by those persons who are not initiated in the mysteries 
of this terrific order. Though I persisted in my 
inquiries, I could learn little more than Winterbottom 
has already described.'' 

4. Mumbo Jumbo, the famous bugbear of Africa, 
appears, in some places, to be an agent of this confede- 
racy. '' This strange minister of justice,'' is thus 
described by Mungo Park : — " It is common," he 
says, '' to all Mandingo towns, and much employed 
by the pagan natives for keeping their women in sub- 
jection, and settling such fieunily quarrels as the husband 
cannot by his own authority. His dress is a sort of mas- 
querade habit, made of the bark of trees, and, when not 
in use,hung upon a tree at the entrance of the town. Thus 
disguised, and armed with the rod of public authority, 
he announces his coming, whenever his services are 
required, by loud and dismal screams in the woods near 
the town. He begms the pantomine at the approach 
of night, and, as soon as it is dark, he liters the town, 
and proceeds to the beniang, at which all the inhabi- 
tants immediately assemble. It may easily be supposed, 
that this exhibition is not much relished by the women ; 
for, as the person is disguised and entirely unknown to 
them, every married female suspects the visit may pos- 
sibly be to herself, but they dare not refuse to appear 
when they are summoned, and the ceremony commences 
with songs and dances, which continue till midnight, 
about which time Mumbo fixes on the offender. The 
unfortunate victim, being thereupon seized, is stripped 
naked, tied to a post, and severely scourged with Mum- 
bo's rod, amidst the shouts and *derision of the whole 
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assembly^ — and it is remarkable^ that the rest of the 
women are the loadeat in their exclamations on this 
occasion against their unhappy sister. Dayli^t puts 
an end to this nnmanlj revef 

The interposition of Mombo Jumbo is sought on 
other occasions besides those of a domestic nature. 
This will appear from the following account which 
Major Laing gives of this extraordinary personage 
amongst the Timanees. The traveUer having missed a 
gun, states, that ''the guide insisted on seeing the 
grigri man (another name for Mumbo) ; which demand 
having been acceded to after violent opposition, he 
made his appearance. His head supported an enor- 
mous canopy of skulls, thigh-bones, and feathers; and 
his plaited hair and beard, twisted like snakes, appeared 
from beneath. His approach was notified by the 
tinkling of hawks' bells, and jingling of pieces of iron, 
which, suspended from his joints, kept time with his 
motions. He made several circuits round the assembly, 
and then approaching the middle, demanded the cause 
of his summons; with which being acquainted, he 
waved his rod several times in the air, and made his 
way into the bush, where he remained nearly a quarter 
of an hour. On his return, he spoke at some length, 
and concluded by naming the man who had stoksa the 
gun; but was sorry that it could not be recovered 
immediately, as the thief was by this time half-way to 
Dahomy with his prise. I gave the grigri man a head 
of tobacco for his skill; and on my return from the 
interior, found the gun, which had been recovered from 
the man in question, waiting my arrival.'' 

The superstitious notions on which this extraordinary 
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costoBi is based, are these. The dress in which the 
man is attired is r^rded as the representative of the 
great presiding spirit of the place; and the man him- 
self is supposed to be in constant intercourse with him. 
Hence he assumes to have a knowledge of all delin- 
quencies and offenders, and the people are constrained 
to venerate his authority. 

To a contemplative mind this relation will furnish 
ample materials for reflection, and enable it to form 
some taint conception both of the religious and social 
condition of this unhappy people. Here is a sovereign 
and irresponsible body banded together by some mys- 
terious 'bond, known only to the initiated. Thdr 
assemblies are held in the secrecy of the forest, and 
their proceedings covered under die veil of midnight 
darkness. Appropriating to themselves certain spots, 
and making the least encroachment upon them a crime, 
they carry off the unwary traveller who happens to 
wander mthin their precincts, to slavery or death. 
Their power is unlimited ; life is in their hands; they 
''send death,'' and the assassin conveys their message, 
seizes on their victim, and executes their decree. With 
savage warriors at their bidding, they have only to 
issue the command to pillage and destroy, — and the 
innocent and defenceless, without any means of redress, 
become the prey of their cruel tyranny. This un- 
bounded rule they maintain by entrenching themselves 
behind the terrors and delusions of deeply-rooted 
superstitions. Such is the purrah ; but what must be 
the state of the people where such institutions have an 
existence T How dark and abject 1 how miserable 
and degraded ! 
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81CTI0N III. 

By an easy tranritioii^^t our attention may now be 
directed to the fetiahmen^ or pagan priests of Afirica. 

1. These are a very nnmerons body : one at least is 
to be found in every town^ however smaU. Pries tc r a ft 
in Africa is the same as all over the world. To adopt 
the language of an eloquent writer^ ''Its nature is 
essentially evil;, its object is self-gratification and 
aggrandisement; the means it uses^ the basest frauds, 
the most shameless delusions, practised on the popular 
mind, for the acquisition of power; and that power 
once gained, the most fierce and bloody exercise of it, 
in order to render it at once awful and perpetnaL'' 

2. The character of the priests themselves is as base 
as their profession may be supposed to render them. 
They are a compound of avarice, cunning; treachery, 

^ On the coast of Guinea ihae is a confeden^ of priettt 
limilsr to that of the ponthy cslled MK. ''Ilieyoiithfblcsii- 
didste," says liartiii, in his notice of Westem A&ics, ''for a 
pisoe in this hody, must qoaliiy himsdf hy a long initiitiony 
during which he ii withdrawn from all his friends, and lodged in 
the depUi of a lacred fbrest, where it it laid he it kept in a state 
of entire nudity. Among the tests of his proficiency is the 
performance of songs and dances of a very ci Ua fsg an t, and 
often indecent nature; hot pecoliar knowledge is also supposed 
to be communicated on various hig^ points; and those who 
have gone through the course with sucoess, and are called 'the 
marked of the bM,* look upon all the rest of the community as 
idiots. Theynotonlyadminister an the concerns of religion, hui 
conduct the judicial proceedings, most of whidi are made 
dependent upon some form of ordeal." 
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licentiousness, and craelCy. Robertson, speaking of 
the priests of Awane, says, ''they commit almost every 
species of crime with impunity, and on the most 
absurd pretences.*' The same, with very few excep- 
tions, may be affirmed of thief race of impostors 
throughout the whole of Western and Central Afirica. 

8. In Ashanti, the fetishmen are divided into two 
distinct classes. One class are attached to the public 
fetish-houses, or temples, which are generally built at 
some distance from the town. These question the 
oracle respecting the future fortune of individuals or 
the state, and convey its advice. They also pretend to 
hold converse with the spirits of the departed; and in 
answer to questions proposed by any member of the 
fiunily, profess to procure such information in relation 
to property or domestic circumstances, as may be 
required. This constitutes a very numerous order. 
At the house or temple of the principal fetish of the 
Ashanti country, upwards of fifty superior priests are 
said to be resident. 

The inferior class pursue their various occupations in 
society, assist in customs and superstitious ceremonies, 
and are applied to as fortune-tellers or conjurors in 
Europe, especially in cases of theft. They commonly 
itinerate from one part of the country to another, 
remaining six or twelve months at a place, according as 
their services may be in demand by the inhabitants. 

4. The priestly office, however, is not confined to one 
sex; it is sustained by women, as well as men. ''Females,*' 
says Robertson, "are sometimes initiated, and frequentiy 
become so frantic with the delusion, that they appa- 
rently believe its excessive deceptions to be real 
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inspintioiis. Their feelings are worked up to sudi a 
state of madness, that they are often ftr ad?aneed in 
life, before they cease to follow that restless enthusiasm 
so injurious to themselyes, and destructive to the 
happiness of others/' 

6. The dress which in some parts of Africa is 
assumed by these ministers of superstition is the most 
ridiculous imaginable, but sdU not ill suited to operate 
favourably to their purpose on the minds of their 
deluded followers. Lander thus describes the attire of 
a priest whom he saw at Jenna. ''The man's person 
and dress/' he says, ''together with its whimsical 
ornaments, were admirably fitted to impose on the 
credolity and superstition of the inhabitants. On his 
shoulders he wore a large dub, carved at one end with 
the figure of a man's head. A vast number of strings 
of cowries were suspended from this weapon, which 
were intermixed with bdls, broken combs, small pieces 
of wood, with rude imitations of men's fooes carved on 
them, large sea-shells, bits of iron and brass, nut-shdls, 
&c. &c. Perhaps the number of cowries on his person 
did not fiill short of twenty thousand, and the weight 
of his various ornaments ahnost pressed him to the 
ground." 

6. There are two methods of introduction to the 
order of the priesthood in Africa. One is by a kind 
of special inspiration. The person declares that the 
fetish has suddenly seized or come upon him, and 
a series of convulsions and unnatural bodily distor- 
tions establishes his claims. The other, and the 
most common, is a regular initiation. Parents who 
desire that their children may be instructed in its mys- 
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teries, place them with a fetishman, who reoeires a 
premium for each. Robertson declares that the most 
apt children are thus disposed of; and ''it is really 
astonishing/' he adds^ ''how soon these little demons 
are initiated into the arts by which the people are kept 
under control. They have generally, too, the cunning 
to protect their own relatives from those frauds which 
they practise on all classes of society.'' 

7. The pretensions of the pagan priest of Africa are 
not less than those assumed by his fraternity in other 
parts of the world. He knows e?ery thing, and can 
do every thing. He can predict the future, detect 
crime, cure disease] and, in a word, effect all maimer of 
good, and inflict all kinds of evil. 

With such assumptions, it will easily be beUeved 
the influence of the fetishmen over the people is almost 
unbounded. "It rests,'' says Mr. Beecham, "upon 
the universally received principle, that whatever evils 
afflict men, are produced by supernatural means, and 
can only be counteracted or removed by supernatural 
agency; in other words, that evils can only be removed, 
and desired benefits conferred by the fetishes ; and that 
their friendly interposition must be sought through the 
medium of their servants or ministers." To this it 
may farther be added, that their influence is strength- 
ened by the assumption that it is in their power to 
inflict evil, as weU as to take it away. "Many of 
those," says Robertson, "who profess magic, pretend 
to be endowed by inspiration with the power of bring- 
ing evil upon those who are unwilling to be guided by 
them." These doctrines, it will be perceived, place the 
people completely at the mercy of a rapacious priesthood. 
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8. The means by which the inflaence of the fetish- 
men is maintsined^ are the most crafty and eflfoctive. 
Their authority extends to the most triflbg concerns. 
In Cape Pahnas every indiridnal is restrained fixmi 
eating some article of common food. Some are prohi- 
bited from eating fowls, others docks, others mutton^ 
&c There is thus scarcely any moment when the 
people are not in awe of their spiritoal governors, and 
bound by some injunction which they have imposed 
upon them. They employ, moreover, the utmost 
ingenuity and subtility in practising their delusions. 
When consulted, they usually direct those who apply 
to them to practise some fetish ceremonies, promising 
to guide them aright by their supernatural influence. 
When the deluded wretches are not successful, they are 
merely advised to try again; should the measures 
resorted to not terminate in a happy result, they treat 
the business with the greatest indifference, and adroitly 
contrive to shift the blame from themselves to the 
applicant. ''It is allq;ed that he has neglected some 
necessary condition, or in some way or other offended 
the fetiidi ; and the fetishman escapes without censure. 
However greatly the predictions of the fetishman m^ 
be fiEdsified by the event, or whatever may be the failure 
of the measures to which they resort, their own credit is 
maintained with the people. The case of the fetish- 
man of Gaboon will serve for the purpose of illustration. 
This individual, who declared himself to be invulner- 
able, was solicited by a credulous young man to endue 
him with the same miracolous quality. The request, 
enforced by a handsome present, was &vourably enter- 
tained by the fetishman ; and the applicant having been 
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duly fortified by the performance of the requisite 
superatitioaB rites, confidently exposed himself to the 
fire of a musket. His arm was shattered by the ball; 
but the fetishman adroitly threw all the blame of the 
miscarriage upon the wounded dupe. He stated that 
at the moment when the gun was discharged, it was 
revealed to him by the fetiA that the young man had, 
on a former occasion, violated one of the fetish regula* 
tions. The snfiEierer was not prepared to maintain that 
he was {ieiultless, and the people continued to regard 
the fetishman with undiminished veneration.'' 

Beside these artifices, almost every method likely to 
answer their object, is used to maintain their influence, 
and impose upon the people. They exert themselves to 
obtain all kinds of information ; employ agents, for this 
purpose, in various parts of the country; and, when on 
their travels, industriously collect the news as they pass 
along. To this it is to be added, that they act in con- 
cert, and communicate to each other the information 
they respectively collect, and agree upon the line of 
operation they shall pursue. They have been overheard 
in laying their plans, and threatening one another for 
divulging their secrets. Their influence is also greatly 
upheld by their practising medicine, an art in which 
they are not utterly destitute of skill, firom the know- 
ledge which they possess of the barks, herbs, and plants 
of the country. This knowledge, however, they art- 
fully attribute, not to their own industry in its acquire- 
ment, but to the inspiration of the fetish, by whom it 
has been imparted to them. In its administration, 
moreover, it is always associated with certain fetish 
ceremonies, on the performance of which the cure is 
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made equally to depend. By such means their influ- 
ence is secured, and they are enabled to exercise an 
iron tyranny over the minds of the people. 

9. With such an amount of influence, their revenue 
may be easily conceived. One half the offerings to thcf 
fetish are dedicated to the priest, and it may be safely 
affirmed, that no single office of superstition is per- 
formed for which an ample remuneration is not received; 
while, in cases almost numberless, and constantly 
occurring, the most extravagant exactions are imposed 
upon those who seek their aid. It is said, that the 
great oracle at Abrah is only accessible to the more 
opulent classes of society, in consequence of the costly 
offerings required. The fetishmen are thus one ot 
the most wealthy orders of the community, and this 
again tends to increase their power and augment their 
influence. 

Such are the fetishmen or priests of Africa, and such 
their power and influence over the popular mind, and 
in the maintenance oi those cruel and bloody supersti- 
tions by which the people are enslaved and destroyed. 

10. The reader has now before him, as far as the 
design and limits of these pages admit, a picture of the 
soda], moral, and religious condition of Africa. It is 
dark and dreadful as it is possible to conceive. Let 
him, for a few moments, pause and reflect upon it. 
Every statement which has been made, let him bear in 
mind, is corroborated by eye-witnesses, whose names 
have mostly been quoted. Let him also keep in view 
the vast extent of the scene of degradation and misery 
which he is contemplating. Our notices have chiefly 
related to Western and Central Africa, but they are 
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illustrative^ in most of their leading points^ of the state 
of the whole of this great continent^ bearing on its wide 
surface no fewer than one hundred and fifty millions of 
mankind. Let him not, moreover, fiedl to consider, that 
these one hundred and fifty millions of human beings 
are immortal in their destiny — ^that their condition, as 
here exhibited, does not simply consist in the endurance 
of physical suffering and calamity, but in the hateful 
and soul-destroying corruptions of moral evil — and 
that, consequently, they are perishing, not only for the 
life which now is, but for that which is to come. Let 
him, with these impressions, take the review to which, 
in a brief summary of what has been advanced, he is 
now invited. 

Africa iB under the dominion of the most savage 
despotism. Even its freemen are, in most cases, little 
more than the vassals of their rulers, — and, in some, 
altogether at the disposal of their merciless tyranny. 
Africa is a land of slaves. Three individuals out of 
ev^ four are slaves; and, in some places, not more 
than one in seventy are free. Africa trades, both within 
its own borders and with foreign nations, in the flesh 
and blood of its own population, and is hourly bleeding 
under the inflictions of this most inhuman traffic. Poly- 
gamy is universal in Africa. The great monopolise the 
female portion of the population — the inferior classes 
are left without any domestic associate — ^prostitution is 
legalised by pubUc authority, to meet the exigency 
which this unjust and wicked monopoly has created — 
and the blackest crimes, consequent upon such a state 
of things, are shamelessly committed. The condition 
of woman in Africa is most abject and degraded. With- 
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out a property in herself, at any stage of her existence, 
she is sold by her parents in marriage to the highest 
bidder, firom henceforth living only for the gratification 
of her tyrannical and capricions lord, who rules her as 
his slave, imposing npon her the most menial offices, 
and, in some instances, deriving, in licentions indolence, 
his own support from the labour of her hands. In a 
word, as the social condition of Africa is the lowest and 
most wretched, so every crime which has pollnted 
other parts of the heathen world, is perpetrated in it. 
Nor is this picture much relieved by the view which has 
been taken of African agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

The superstitions of Africa not only sanction and tend 
to perpetuate this state of things, bnt add a thousand- 
fold to the depth of her degradation and the amount 
of her calamity. 

Here Mohammedanism and paganism divide the 
spoil. Islamism exists in its worst of forms. For 
the sake of gaining an ascendancy, it associates itself 
with the superstitions of paganism; and, with the 
exception of abolishing human sacrifices, so far from 
reforming any existing evil, it countenances and gives 
permanency to some of the most horrid features of 
African society. 

The paganism of Africa is of the direst kind — ^bar- 
barous, without one shade of refinement — low and 
grovelling, without one elevating and ennobling quality 
— cruel and blood-thirsty, without one mitigating 
feature. Excluding the Supreme Creator from the 
government of his creatures, it boasts a pantheon as 
numerous as that of the Hindoo, and multiplies the 
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objects ci sapentitioas worship and dread, by the addi- 
tion of the disembodied spirit of ahnost every human 
bemg who departs this present life. AH these^ it sap- 
poses to be influenced by amulets and ceremonies; and 
on thes^ more than on the gods themsdvesj the fitith 
and confidence of the negro are reposed. Thus God 
himself is put as fiir as possible from his thoughts. The 
people, moreover, believing their imaginary deities to 
delight in blood, and, most of all, in the blood of human 
victims, and conceiving, too, of the future state as being 
similar in its character to the present, thousands and 
tens of thousands of men and women are annually slain 
to propitiate their imaginary deities, and to attend and 
distinguish their departed friends in the other world. 
Superstition, stUl further, being the great governing 
principle of the negro, all criminal cases are tried by a 
poisonous ordeal, in the operation of which the gods 
themselves are supposed to decide the case. Through 
this, the innocent and the guilty, as it may happen, in- 
discriminately perish, and multitudes are cut off in the 
midst of their days; while malice and revenge have the 
foulest opportunity for the accomplishment of their 
work. Besides this, institutions of a semi-religious cha- 
racter, the most secret in their proceedings and the 
most tyrannical in their rule, hold the people in subjec- 
tion by their superstitious arts, while a crafty priesthood, 
by the most ingenious subtleties, the most profound 
dissimulation, and the most deeply-laid schemes, ren- 
dered efiective by mutual concert and co-operation 
amongst themselves, sustain the whole. Such then is 
the moral, social, and religious condition of Africa. 
What a condition I Were it not that it is the state 
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of men who are bone of our bone^ and flesh of our flesh 
— ^that the depravity which it exhibits, is but the more 
ample devdopement of that same shifalness, the seeds 
of which are to be found in onr own bosoms — that we 
onrselvesy as a nation, during years that are past, in the 
prosecation of the aocorsed slave-trade, have had oxir 
goilty share in inflicting no inconsiderable p<Mrtion of 
that misery which it reveals — and that, above all, we 
have in our hands a remedy suited to the cure of those 
evils which the state of Africa comprehends, and for the 
application of which we are also responsible— were it 
not for these things, we should turn away fixmi the 
review of a condition of human nature so abject^ with 
disgustful feelings, or only to weep that man should so 
have £dlen from his original state ci purity and blessed- 
ness. But these things are so; and the condition of 
Africa must be contemplated by us, and we must fed 
for its teeming millions as men of a Idndred nature, 
sharing in the same conmion d^uravity, — ^and whose 
hands, in days gone by, were red with the blood of her 
miserable captives. Nor must we forget, that having 
in our possession that gospd but for which our own 
condition mi^t be as dark and desolate, as miserable 
and degraded as theirs, we are laid under obligations, 
the most weighty and imperative, to communicate it to 
them — obligations arising from the claims of justice 
and of mercy, as weU as from the command of Him 
who has bid us '' go into all the world and preach it to 
every creature/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHEI8TIAKITT THE OJTLT SUFFICIBKT KBMBDT FOB AFEICA — ICIKMCB, 
AORXCULTUmBf OOMMBBCB, BTO., IMPOBTAMT AUXILIARXBS -— SIB 
T. P. BUXTOM't BBMBOIAL PLANS— AFBICAM CIYILUATIOM 80CI« 
BTT — ^MIGBB BXPBDITION — MB. BUBKB— COiyCIDBVCB OF OPIKIOlf 
--COMMBBCB — COLOXfltATIOM — BDUOATIOXf OF MATITBl IN THIS 
COtniTBT — BF70BT8 OP A KIZBD CHABACTBB — fllfPUL PAMIOMt, 
SOUBCB OP lOOIAL BTllB OP AFBICA-— THBSB DBBPLT-BOOTBO IN 
BBLI0I0U8 SOIL OP OOUNTBT— BBMABKB OP BBT. JOHN BBBOHAM. 

The gospel of Jesos ChriBt sapplies the only sufficieiit 
remedy for Africa, but this is all sufficient. To this, 
therefore^ as the hope of this unhappy country^ it is 
now onr pleasing duty to invite the attention of the 
reader. 

It is to be observed, that the misery of Africa does 
not consist in any one item of wretchedness, but in a 
complication of evils deeply rooted in its social consti- 
tution. Even the slave-trade, with all its accumulated 
horrors, is only one among the many iDs with which it 
is afflicted; nothing less forcible than the language of 
inspiration is adequate to describe its condition. '^ The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart &int; from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores.'' The only sufficient method of cure, therdbre, 
must be one which is competent to reach the very seat 
l2 
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of all moral disorder. What besides Christianity is eqiial 
tothis? 

Science, agriculture, commerce, and all kindred 
agencies, may act the part of auxiliaries in the work of 
Africa's renovation — a higher office is not their pro- 
vince; the work itself, Christianity alone can eflfoctually 
accomplish. Important auxiliaries they have been, and 
are; and» accompanying the gospel in its enterprise of 
mercy, they will eadi be CTOwned with a due share oi 
the honour of raising to the dignity of Christian 
civilisation, the down-trodden sons and danghtors of 
Nigritia. 

We owe much to those noble-spirited men, who, 
braving all dangers, have gone forth to explore this vast 
continent; and though few of them have attained the 
accomplishment of dieir wishes, yet from the enter- 
prismg Mungo Park, down to the successful Landers, 
they have each effected much, and their united labours 
contribute, in no smaU measure, to the auspicious cir- 
cumstances (auspicious, compared with those of former 
times) under which the evangelisation of Africa is now 
to be attempted. Every succeeding traveller has filled 
some small space in the extensive blank whidi the map 
of this divinon of the globe once exhibited, and has not 
only increased our knowledge of its natural productions, 
but enlarged our acquaintance with the habits, manners, 
and customs of the vast portion of the human fiunily 
inhabiting it. Without the information thus supplied, 
the introduction of the gospel to this part of the world 
would be a hundred-fold more difficult than it is. 
• For similar reasons, not many months since, we 
rcgoiced in the developement of Sir Powell Buxton's 
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remedial plans, and hailed with satisfiu^on the fonnation 
of the '' tlie society for the ertinction of the slaye-trade, 
and the civilisation of Africa.'' To plead the cause of 
Africa and protect its interest — ^to seek to excite public 
sympathy on its behalf, and to stimulate every effort 
designed and calculated to promote its good — ^to acquire 
and diffuse information in relation to this vast continent 
and its teeming population— to assist the operations of 
agriculture and commerce, without itself engaging either 
in the one or the other — ^to aid in reducing the principal 
languages of Western and . Central Africa to writing, 
and to introduce medical science — ^these were some of 
the objects which this institution avowed.. Such objects 
are not of small consequence; an association based on 
right principles for the accomplishment of these ends, 
had it been permitted to continue its labours, could 
hardly have fidled to have effected the most beneBcial 
results. 

With kindred feelings, although mingled with those 
of bitter disappointment, we look back upon the " Niger 
expedition'' undertaken by government, at the instiga^ 
tion of this society. The results of that expedition 
stand forth to the world, as a striking demonstration of 
the weakness of the mightiest and best-intentioned of 
human projects; nor is it possible to consider, without 
the deepest sorrow, how the gallant crews of the vessels 
which composed it, were swept away by the pestilential 
malaria, which, to Europeans, broods like an angel of 
death, over the shores and rivers of unhappy Africa. 
But, although the ''Niger expedition" has fiedled in 
effecting its great designs, it is most erroneous and 
uncandid to say that it has accomplished nothing. It 
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has, notwithstanding all its calamities — and these have 
been great indeed— ^ne much. '' It has resulted in 
the enlargement of onr acquaintance with certain great 
facilities for exploring the most hidden recesses of Cen- 
tral Africa; for example^ the mild and peaceable charac* 
ter of the popnlatbn, their readiness to entertain native 
teachers^ the comparatiye ease with which their lan- 
guages may be acquired, their industrious and commer- 
cial habits, and, generally speaking; their good &ith in 
the obsenranoe of pecuniary and other engagements. 
Besides all this, anti-slave-trade conventions have been 
publicly ratified by the heads of two of the most 
important tribes on the banks of the Niger.'' 

Sincerely and cheerfully, however, as these acknow- 
ledgments are made, it must still be borne in mind, 
that all such eflforts are only auxiliary in their character, 
and that the only influence which can heal the maladies 
of Africa, and raise her from the dust in which she in 
prostrated, is Chbistianitt. 

''The gospel ever has been and ever must be, the 
grand civiliser of mankind.'' These are the words of 
Sir FoweU Buxton, and h^pily for the world, this 
conviction has of late years, taken a strong hold (tf the 
public mind. One of the earhest acknowledgments it 
received among statesmen, was in relation to the ill- 
fiited children of Africa. Mr. Burke, in a letter to 
Dundas on the ''civilisation of the nq;roes in the two 
honispheres," says "I confess, I trust more, according 
to the sound principles of those who have at any time 
ameliorated the state of mankind, to the e£Eect and 
influence of religion, than to all the rest of the regula- 
tions put together." 
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But siDce the days of this distingaisbed man^ the 
efficacy of the gospel^ as the grand civiliser of the bar- 
barous nations of the earth, has become much more 
generally acknowledged. The results of Christian 
missions to the heathen have wrought forcibly on 
public opinion in this particular. The moral energy of 
the gospel has been demonstrated, and its power to 
ameliorate and exalt the condition of the ignorant, the 
savage, and the yidons, has been proved. This has 
extorted from all classes, the confession of its sovereign 
virtue, as the great restorative of the most wretched 
and d^iraded df the £dlen fBonily of man. 

In relation to Africa, the most delightful coincidence 
of opinion prevails. The ''African Civilisation Society,'' 
which had Prince Albert for its president; and num- 
bered among its patrons and supporters the most 
illustrious names on the roll of England's aristocracy, 
some of the brightest ornaments of the commons' house 
of parliament, and a large proportion of the noble and 
philanthropie in every rank of life — ^this society dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly avowed it, as its ''unanimous 
opinion, that the only complete cure of all the evils 
with which Africa is afflicted, is the introduction of 
Christianity." 

In endeavouring to establish this truth, the writer 
has the felicity of finding ample eridence, on the entire 
subject, in oue single document of the highest authority 
— tike report of the eridence taken befwe the Aborigines' 
Committee of the House of Commons — ^a committee 
which sat during the sessions of 1838 and 1884. 
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8ICTI0N I. 



The agencies^ mdq)endently of Christiaiuty, on which 
retianoe has been placed for the ciyOisation of barbaroos 
nations, are varied in their character. Commerce — ^the 
location of Europeans among the aboriginal inhabitants 
— the education of natives in this country, with a view 
to their becoming the instructors of their own country- 
men — and efforts of a more mixed kind, including 
education, arts, and agriculture — these comprise most, 
if not all the plans of operation, on which a merely 
worldly philanthropy has reposed its confidence ; but 
these have for the most part, and ezo^ in the most 
limited measure, fiuled to acoompEsh their proposed 
end. 

1. Commercial interc our s e between a civilised and a 
barbarous nation, might be expected to result in im- 
portant benefits to the latter. It might be anticq>ated 
that the trading vessel, which leaves the shores of so- 
called Christian England, manned by, at least nominally, 
ChristiBn m^ and laden with a rich cargo of the firuits 
of British skill and industry, as it came in sight of some 
savage land, would be to it not merely the harbinger of 
civilisation, but itself the means of extensively commu- 
nicating the blessing. One might say. Surely the 
natives, struck with admiration of the superior manners 
and intelligence of the crew of this gallant ship, wiU 
become emulous of acquiring for themselves the advan- 
tages which they see them to possess : our generous- 
hearted countrymen, too, will be moved with compassion 
for the deep degradation of the barbarous people, and 
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not content merelj to make a mutual interchange of 
conmiodities, thej will become their instmctors in the 
arts of civilised life — above all, when thej witness 
their crael and perhaps bloody superstitions, thej will 
not £ul to direct them to the practice of a better fitith, 
and teadb them some of the first elements of that holy 
religion, the name of which they assume I But, alas for 
human nature, how speedily does the slightest know- 
ledge of what it is, both in the civilised and the savage 
breast, convince us, that all such bright imaginings are 
only dreams I 

Whai does the past history of commerce indepen- 
dently of Christianity, testify, but that, with some few 
exceptions, so far from its having tended to civilise, it 
has only resulted in the increased d^radation and 
demoralisation of those barbarous nations with whom 
it has been carried onf Drunkenness, prostitution, 
infimtidde, and disease, under its most revolting forms, 
together with desolating wars, the most revengeful and 
cruel, are among the banefol and destructive conse- 
quences of European intercourse with savage tribes. 

Of this, the evidence before the Aborigines Com- 
mittee affi>rds ample and affecting proof. The secre- 
taries of the Church, Wesleyan, and London Missionary 
Societies, each adduced foots, attested by witnesses, who 
from their residence, had every possible means of 
aflfording correct information, and whose veracity is 
unquestionable; showing that commercial intercourse 
has hitherto had an injurious, rather than a beneficial 
influoice on barbarous tribes. On this account, the 
martyred missionary, Williams, declared, that, ^'in 
attempting to introduce Christianity among a people, 
L 8 
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he wodd rather by fiur go to sn island where they had 
never seen an European, than go to a phoe where 
they had had intercourse with Europeans.'^ '' I had 
rather/' he emphatically added, " ten times rather, meet 
them in their savage state, than after they have had 
intercourse with Europeans.''^ 

To this, it may be remarked yet fiurther, that the 
condition of the native population on the coast of 
Western Africa, at this very hour, abundantly testifies 
to the inefficiency of mere commerce as a means of 
civilisation. Our merchant ships have now for many 
years been prosecuting their commercial operations 
from one extremity of that coast to the other: and yet 
the moral and regions debasement of the people is as 
great here, if not greater, than in any part of the 
interior. Much of this may unquestionably be traced 
to the influence of the slave-trade; but even where the 
slave-trade has been abolished, and only l^itimate 
commerce has been engaged in, the utmost demoralisa- 
tion prevails. The Rev. John Beecham, in his evidence 
bdbre the West African Committee, adduced the case 
of Bonny as an illustration of this &ct, where, he says, 
''I iq»prehend that the natives are in as degraded and 
barbarous a state, after many years of commercial inter- 
course with this country, as Uie natives in any part of 
the world.'' Facts abundantly justify this opinion. 
'' King Pepple, wishing to commemorate the death of his 
fiither, set off with his chiefr, to the number of thirty or 
forty, for the interior. They succeeded in taking six vic- 
tims — three men, one woman, a boy, and a girl, with 

* Evidenee on the Aborigiiiet, pages 1—^. 
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whom ihey returned to Bonny. At daylight the next 
mornings the poor creatures where sacrifioed^ King Pepple 
killing the first, by catting off his head. At ten die 
next mornings the six heads were ranged opposite the 
juju-house; and on the evening of the following day, 
the bodies were cooked and devonred by King Pepple 
and all his chiefs. . . . The bones were scn^>ed, and 
the heads dried, and placed on high, as ornaments of 
the juju-house; yet our Intimate commerce to this 
place has been gradnaOy growing to a great height for 
the last thirty years, and an English captain stood 
looking calmly on.''* 

The present condition of the Kromen affords yet 
fbrther confirmation of the principle, that commerce 
akme will not enlighten and elevate a heathen people. 
If commerce exerts its infiuence over any class of men 
in Africa, it is unquestionably over them. But what 
has it done for them F It has inspired them with a 
love of gain, for which they are proverbial; it has 
called forth an amount of activity and energy which nf 
other tribe of natives discover. But has it cured them 
of polygamy and its attendant evils f Has it elevated 
the character of woman amongst them f Has it taught 
them to be honest, and not to pilfer the property of 
another f In a word, has it one whit improved their 
moral and social condition f Let the account of Laird 
and Oldfidd answer these inquiries. They state, that 
''the great object of the Kruman is to get as many 
wives as will support him in idleness in his own 
country. The instant, therefore,, that he has earned 

* Letter to the Bishop of London hj the Rev. J. M. Treir. 
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snd itolen money enough to purchase one, he seU out 
to his own ooontry, and buys one, repeating the process 
till he has obtained the needful number/' 

By such htts as these, we are conducted to the con- 
durion, that the operations of commerce alone haye 
hitherto proved ineffectual as a means of civilising the 
heathen. 

2. Nor do the &cts of the case allow us to adopt a 
more fiivourable opinion in regard to the settlement of 
Europeans among the aboriginal inhabitants. Perhi^ 
never more than one purely benevolent attempt was 
made to advance civilisation in this way. This was in 
connexion with the Wesleyan Society about forty years 
ago. The case was laid by the secretary of this insti- 
tution befive the Aborigines Committee. He says, 
''Dr. Cooke, the founder of our missions, was induced 
to form a plan for the purpose of introducing civilisa- 
tion among the Fulahs of Western Africa. A number 
of well-disposed artisans of various descriptions were 
engaged to go and settle among the Fulahs; and it 
was calculated that, after some progress had been made 
in civilisation, missionaries might then be sent to 
preach the gospel to those whom civilisation should have 
thusprepared. However, the undertaking £Bdledentirdy; 
and it fidled for this very reason, that the agents who 
were engaged to carry the scheme into execution did 
not find sufficient motives to induce them to per s e ve re. 
They reached Sierra Leone, and there their courage 
&iled them. The motives which had influenced them 
to embark in the undertaking, were not powerful enough 
to impel them to advance into the interior of the coun- 
try, and settle among the Fulahs for the purpose of 
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merely ciTiKsmg them/' For similar reasons, any 
effort of this kind whatever would in all probability 
prove equally. abortive. 

But Europeans, influenced by the prospect of their 
own personal aggrandisement, have located themselves 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of heathen countries. 
What has been the result f Without entering into the 
merits of European colonisation in general, which, it 
may be safely affirmed — ^in the foulness of its iniquities, 
the injustice of its oppressions, and the bloody cruelty 
of its systematic atrocities — equals all that can be related 
of human depravity in connexion with any other sub- 
ject; without entering into this question generally, we 
may glance at that view of the efiects of European 
intercourse upon barbarous tribes, which the evidence 
before the Aborigines Committee presents. An extract 
from the 20th page of the minutes of that evidence, 
published by the missionary secretaries examined by 
this committee, is itself a volume. In regard to the 
pernicious influence of the immoral conduct of Euro- 
peans upon the natives, it is said, ''the evidence given 
under this head is of so very painful a nature as to be 
inadmissable in a volume intended for general perusal.^' 

The concluding portion of the examination of 
D. Coates, Esq., and the Rev. Messrs. Beecham and 
EDis, will show the nature of their evidence. The 
emphatic answers which they here return, are, be it 
remembered, abundantly justified by &cts previously 
stated. For these the reader is referred to the volume 
which contains their evidence. 

''4329. To Mr. Coates.— Is it your opinion that 
Europeans coming into contact with native inhabitants 
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of our settlements^ tends (with the exception of 
in which missions are established) to deteriorate the 
morals of the natives — to introdoce European vices — 
to spread among them new and dangerous diseases— 
to accustom them to the use of ardent spirits — to the 
use of European arms and instruments of destruction — 
to the seduction of native females — to the decrease of 
the native population — and to prevent the spread of 
civilisation, education, commerce, and Christianitj; 
and that the effect of European intercourse has been, 
upon the whole, a calamity on heathen and savage 
nations f To these inquiries, separately proposed to 
each of the above-named gentlemen, they returned an 
unhesitating, emphatic, and unqualified affirmative 
reply. 

In regard to Africa itself. Dr. Madden, in his exa- 
mination bdbre the West African Committee, pro- 
nounced it as his unhesitating opinion that British 
settlements on the west coast of that continent have 
not proved instrumental to the promotion of the civili- 
sation of Africa.'' In confirmation of this opinion he 
added, ''that he found the natives of the Gold Coast 
settlement still practising all their pagan customs, even 
in the houses of Europeans dose to the finrt. While I 
was there,'' he says, ''what is called a death custom 
took place, at which all the pagan usages and cust<»n8 
that have been there from time iomiemoria], were 
practised just the same as if the place had been a hun- 
dred miles from any British settlement." 

Indeed, the location of Europeans among the natives 
of barbarous countries, apart from Christian missionary 
efforts, must always be ineffectual as a means of nUro^ 
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dudng ciyilisation. Let the savage, under the elevating 
inflaence of Christianity, be raised in some measure 
from his original debasement — ^let the first elements of 
civilised life be acquired — and let him occupy in some 
degree a position of equality with his more civilised 
neighbours; and then colonisation, conducted on 
righteous principles, may serve to promote his advance- 
ment. But while it may advance a work which has 
already been b^un, it must not be relied on to com- 
mence it. The colonists and the aborigines, the latter 
having undergone no previous transformation, can 
have but few interests, and no tastes and feelings in 
common with each other. They may soon, therefore, 
taking human nature as it is, be expected to come into 
collision. The natives will look upon their visitors as 
intruders ; and the colonists, seeking their own aggran- 
disement, and greatly superior in intelligence and 
means of aggression, will be tempted to take undue 
advantages. Hostilities will inevitably ensue — the 
fire-arms of the Europeans assuredly giving them the 
victory; and the aboriginal inhabitants from henceforth 
looking upon the colonists as their enemies, will be no 
longer in a state of mind to receive the blessings of 
civilisation at their hands, even if the latter should be 
disposed to communicate them. In many cases, as 
well known facts too fully prove, it has happened, that, 
instead of the white man's endeavouring to civilise the 
original possessors of the soil, he has, according to a 
theory which deserves to be held in everlasting infamy, 
raised the horrid and inhuman cry of extermination 
against them. 

8. Our next inquiry relates to the education of 
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natives in thii ooontry, with a view to their becoming 
the instructors of their own countrymen. Scarcely any 
theory, on first glancing at it, appears more plausible 
than this. Under some circumstances, the results of 
its practical working may prove satis&ctory. Where 
individuals have first in their own land been led to a 
thorough renunciation of their heathen praedees^ and 
have been constrained from the heart to embrace the 
religion of Christ, — in this case, their being brought to 
this country for the purposes of education may be pro- 
ductive of great advantages, and they may return to 
their native shores with greatly increased qualifications 
for usefulness. But where this is not the case, and 
persons are brought from the depths of heathenism to 
be christianised in our nominally Christian land, but 
little good is to be anticipated. Of this, the fi>llowing 
account, taken from Beecham^s ''Aahantee and the 
Gold Coast,'' afibrds ample proof. 

It appears that, between the years 1761 and 1766, 
three native boys from Cape Coast, in Western Africa, 
were sent to England by a missionary of the '' Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.'' 
They were placed by that society under the care of 
Mr. Hickman, with whom they are reported to have 
made considerable progress in useful learning, and in 
the knowledge of the Christian religion. 
f One of the youths, of the name of Quaqu^ was 
' afterwards sent to the university of Oxford, and having 
completed his education there, he received ordination, 
and returned to exercise the Christian ministry in his 
native country. What was the result f He was chap- 
lain of Cape Coaflft Castle for more than fifty years, but 
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does not appear to have been instrumental in taming 
any of his countrymen to Christianity. How^ indeed^ 
should he? for on his death-bed he is said to have 
given evidence that he had at least as much confidence 
in the influence of the fetish, as in the power of the 
religion of Christ. 

''The case of this individual/' says Mr. Beecham, 
''furnishes matter for grave consideration on the part 
of those who are anxious to promote the enlightenment 
and elevation of Africa. It yields no support to the 
plausible theory of Christianising pagan lands primarily 
or chiefly by bringing natives to this country for edu- 
cation, with a view to their becoming the principal 
instructors of their countrymen; and shows, that if on 
their return, they are left to their own resources, it is 
more likely that they will sink down again to the level 
of their former state, than that they will prove the 
regenerators of their countrymen.'^ 

The truth, indeed, seems to be, that the force of 
early habits is so strong that no merely educational 
process in after life can efiectually eradicate the tastes 
and predilections which have been formed. Nothing 
short of an entire change of heart can afford a security 
against a return to former practices — ^that change of 
heart which is effected by the Holy Spirit in connexion 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The poetic genius of Mrs. Sigoumey has beautifully 
illustrated this characteristic of human nature in the 
following touching lines : — 

Ladf. Why wonldert thou kave me, oh genftli^ child ? 
Thy home on the mountain ii bleak andifjid. 
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A itrsir-foofed eabm widi lowty waU ; 
Ifine is a fidr and pillarad haO, 
Where many an image of marble gleams^ 
And the tunahine of pictorea for ever itreams. 

Bof. Oh green is the turf whcro my brothers play 

Tfaxongfa the long bri^t houra of the amnmer di^; 

They find the red cop mosa where they climbs 

And they diaae the bee o'er the aoented thyme. 

And the rocka where the heath-flower bhxnna they know : 

Lady, kind kdy, oh let me gol 

Ladjf. C<mtent thee, boy, in my bower to dwell. 
Here are aweet aonnda that thoa lorest well — 
Flntea on the air in the atilly noon. 
Harps which the wandering breezea tnne^ 
And the aQvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whoae Toioe waa ne'er in thy moimtaina heard. 

Bap. My mother ainga at the twilight'a hXU 
A aong of the hilla fu more aweet than all ; 
1^ ainga it nnder oar own green tree, 
To the babe half-alumbering on her knee : 
I dreamt laat nig^t of that mnaie low : 
Lady, kind lady, oh let me go I 

Ladf. Thy mother hath gone from her carea to leat^ 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breaat; 
Thou wonldest meet her footatepa, my boy, no more. 
Nor hear her aong at the cabin door : 
Gome thou with me to the Tineyarda nigh. 
And well plndk the gnpet ot the ridieat dye. 

Bojf. la my mother gone from i|«r home away? 

But I know that my brothera are there at play; 

I know they are gathering the foxgloye'a bell. 

And the long fern leayea by the apaikling well. 

Or they lanndi their boata where the bine atreams flow : 

Lady, kind la^, oh let me go 1 
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Xiocfy. Fair child thy brothen tat wmderen now, 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow ; 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied ; 
Be thon at peace in thy brighter lot. 
For thy cabin home is a lonely spot 

Boy- Are they gone, all gone from the sonny hill? 
Bat the bird and the blue fly rove o'er it still. 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free. 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee. 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow : 
Ltidj, sweet lady, oh let me go I 

4. The results which have attended merely ciTilismg 
efforts of a more mixed character and on a much 
larger scale, have been scarcelj more gratifying. 
''Civilisation does not possess attractions^ or famish 
motives powerful enough to induce savages to forsake 
their course of life for its sake. Civilised life is too 
tame to charm the barbarian^ and his superstitions 
are generaUj found opposed to any change in his 
accustomed mode of life. The higher motives of 
the gospel must be brought to bear upon his mind, 
and he must be made to fed the great and important 
truths of reUgion, before he will discover any thing 
desirable in the quietness and sobriety of civilised life, 
or will dare to break through his superstitions in order 
to pursue it. The diarm of the superstitions of the 
heathen would alone, in many instances^ be powerful 
enough to prevent them from forsaking the customs 
of their ancestors merely for the sake of civilisation.'' 
Of this there is abundant evidence. 

A few years since, the governor of Upper Canada 
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made many attempts to induce the Indians to renounce 
their wandering life; whidi, however, entirely fidled. 
The following is the explanation of Peter Jones^ a 
converted chief among the Chippeways, of the reason 
of the £Eulare. The fad, he said, was simply this — 
that the offers of the governor had no charms for 
them; they could see nothing saffidently attractive in 
civilised life to induce them to give up their former 
mode of life for the sake of it. They gave the 
governor credit for very kind and benevolent intentions; 
yet, in answer to all iq^plications, while they thanked 
him for his land wishes, they uniformly told him that 
they preferred their mode of living to that followed 
by Europeans. 

This, again, was the case with the Indians who are 
situated in the neighbourhood of the river St. Clair. 
The governor made several attempts to induce them 
to renounce their wandering habits, and devote them- 
selves to civilised pursuits ; but they also refused, 
arguing in the following manner — ^'''Who knows but 
that the Munedoos (gods) would be angry with us for 
abandoning our own ways ? ^' and concluded by saying, 
''We wish our great father, the governor, to be in- 
formed that we fed thankful to him for his good 
intentions towards us, but cannot accept of his kind 
ofiSer.^' It is true, that after some time, one of the 
tribes so far acceded to the governor's proposal as to 
consent that he should build them some houses. He 
built a small numb» for their use, but it was alto- 
gether a fruitless experiment. The Indians only occu- 
pied them occasionally, as they used their own huts, 
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without any leference to the comforts or pursuits of 
civilised life.* 

Another striking proof of the inefficiency of merelj 
educational instruction to civilise barbarous tribes^ is 
famished by the Mohawk Indians in Upper Canada. 
The Mohawks are one of the six nations of Indians to 
whom^ at an early period, his majesty granted a large 
tract of land situated on the banks of the Grand 
River, the most fertile in Upper Canada, lying in the 
heart of the province, and surrounded by a white popu- 
lation. Schools have been established among them. 
The greater part of them were taught to read and write, 
and they were exhorted to till the soil, and cultivate 
the arts of life; yet this nation was more drunken, 
ferocious, and vicious, than any one of the five other 
heathen nations on the Indian reservation. They were 
proverbially savage and revengeful ; so as often to be 
the terror of their white neighbours. In no respect, it 
is affirmed, was the social and civil condition of the 
Mohawks practically and morally improved above that 
of the adjacent tribes, by the mere educational and 
civilising process of forty years.t 

These facts, it is conceived, will be considered at 
once ample and decisive. In the face of such evidence, 
it is surely impossible to resist the conclusion, that 
past efibrts for the civilisation of barbarous nations, 
unaccompanied by the influence of Christianity, have 
for the most part, or except in the most limited 
measure, failed. 

* Eridence before Aborigines Committee, p. 126. 
t Ibid. p. 134. 
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SECTION II. 



What reason can there be to suppose, that similar 
eflforts will be attended with any better socoess in Afirica? 
Let its moral and social evils be traced to their original 
source — the base passions of the human heart, unre- 
strained by any sanctifying influence— and what shall 
constitute a sufficient remedy for them, short of Chris- 
tianity? The gospel and the plough may go together 
and accomplish much ; the plough alone will be power- 
less. The fruitful soil of Africa may become eitensi?ely 
cultivated — and a plurality of wives, and an increasing 
number of slaves, tasked to severer labour, be employed 
in the work. Commerce, conducted on Christian princi- 
ples, and following in th^ wake of the gospel, may strew 
blessmgs all along the path she treads; but going forth 
alone, what will she be likely to effect f She may bring 
the negro into contact with his more civilised neigh- 
bours, soften down somewhat of his external barbarism, 
and teach him a more refined method of gratifying his 
depraved appetites; but she will never uproot the desire 
of sinftd indulgence from his soul. Commerce, again^ 
may appeal to the negro's love of gain, give impulse to 
the passion ; and by calling out his activities into trading 
pursuits, for a season divert him from what is unques- 
tionably wicked, to that which in in itself innocent and 
good. But what will be the result f why every advan- 
tage which commerce may confer, will be consecrated 
to the indulgence of those predominating passions which 
now enslave the mind of Africa^ and lead to the com- 
mission of the foulest crimes. 
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Bat the most firightfcd of the moral and social evik 
of this coontry, are deeply rooted in its religions soiL 
This renders it probable, if not certain, that nothing 
will be adequate to their removal, short of the intro- 
duction of a religious system^ in which these evils 
cannot grow. We have seen how universally polygamy 
prevails, and the enormous extent to which those mon- 
ster evils, slavery and the slave-trade, exist; and also, 
how these co-exist with the religion of the Mne prophet. 
True, they had an existence before its introduction ; but 
mohammedanism has adopted them — they are in perfect 
accordance with its own genius, and have become a part 
and parcel of itself. Mohammedanism, instead of pro- 
ving a soil in which these evils cannot live, has shown 
itsdf to be the most fertile in which they could possibly 
subsist. They have derived from it fresh vitality and 
vigour^ and a permanency of strength which they never 
had before. Prior to the spread of mohammedanism, 
polygamy, slavery, and the slave-trade were sustained 
by the natural depravity of the human heart ; now they 
are sanctioned and nurtured by religion itself. Moham- 
medanism is the soil in which these social evils have 
their strongest and most certain growth; to destroy 
these evils, therefore, we must destroy mohammedanism 
itself; and by what is this great work to be accom- 
plished, except by the communication of Christianity ? 
The natives must cease to be mohammedans before these 
vices will become extinct; and by what shall their false 
faith be subverted, but by the true faith of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? 

The same line of ai^ument holds good, in relation to 
the bloody sacrifices of human victims. These are one 
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with African paganisnij especially as it exists in the 
great empires of Ashanti and Dahomy. The reader of 
the preceding pages will not have failed to remark how 
human sacrifices consitate an essential part of the pagan 
systems of these two barbarous states. Their gods 
require these bloody offerings — their conceptions of a 
future state, and their superstitious fears of the influence 
of departed spirits, alike prompt them to the copious 
effusion of human blood. Teach them a holier and a 
better faith — let the pure, the merciful, and the amobling 
doctrines of Christianity be diffused among them — and 
the work is done. Slaves will no longer be seen rush- 
ing from their dwellings, on the death of their masters, 
to escape from destruction. The axe of the executioner 
will be laid aside, and the sound of the death-drum no 
more be heard. 

The fiict is, the moral and social ills of Africa lie 
deeper than any mere civilising process can reach. It 
needs a purer conscience, and a higher standard of 
morals; and these enforced not by motives of merely 
human poUcy, but by the divine and awful sanctions of 
religion, and the offers of mercy and salvation through 
the atoning blood of the Bedeemer. This is the exdu- 
sive province of Christianity; and if this be needful to 
the regeneration of Africa, then it belongs to Christianity 
to accomplish this mighty work. 

It affords the author no little satisfieu^on, to find the 
most important of the preceding observations confirmed 
by the views of Mr. Beecham in relation to Ashanti. 
Speaking of the prominence which Sir Fowell Buxton 
has given, in his '' spirit-stirring volume,'' to the sen- 
timent that the gospel in the great civiliser of mankind. 
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he says^ ''can any one pomessed of a competent know- 
ledge of the superstitions of Ashanti^ hesitate to adopt 
this conclusion? Is an impro?ed system of agriculture 
to be introduced? The visible representatiyes of the 
gods of the people are growing upon the very spot, 
where the experiment is to be attempted. Are the 
natives to be taught to work the invaluable mines, with 
which their country abounds ? It will be found that the 
hills which contain the precious treasures, are the 
imaginary residences of the national deities, and that 
superstition would deprecate the sacril^ous touch. Are 
the advantages of an improved commerce to be recom- 
mended ? Tes : but the intervention of the numerous 
unlucky days, and the time necessary for the consultation 
of the heathen oracles, before any important business 
can be undertaken, will retard and often defeat the 
best concerted arrangements. Are remonstrances to be 
addressed to the people, on account of their mKmnnn 
practices ? The sacrifice of human victims is not inhu- 
manity, in their estimation, but an act of piety most 
acceptable to their gods, and one of the best proofs 
which they can afibrd of their affection for departed 
relatives and Griends. Even Osai Quamina, who lost his 
throne because he had ventured to abolish several other 
superstitious customs, did not dare abandon the prac- 
tice of human sacrifices at the graves of his relatives; 
nor was such a reluctance an uncommon feeling. Very 
recently, the neighbouring king of Dahomy replied to 
a gentleman from Cape Coast Castle, who expostulated 
with him on the occasion of a pubUc sacrifice — ^'that 
their rehgious customs rendered such offerings impera- 
tive, and that, were he to forbid them, the dissatisfaction 
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of the peopk would place his own life in jeopardy/ It 
may, therefore, be considered as certain, that whatever 
may be done by other means, in the way of fiidlitatmg 
the introduction of the gospel, the work of dyilisatbn 
will not be advanced to any considerable extent, until 
the superstitious spell by which the people axe bound, 
shall be broken by Christianity/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



CHBI8TIAN1TT ADAPTBD TO CIVILMATIOM — PBBCBfT l DOCTRIWl 
POWBE OF OOO— CTSTBK OF BBKBVOLBMCB— CITIUBIMO PBOCB 
WHAT THB 008PBL HAS ALBBADT A00OKFLI8BBD — POLITICAL 
INFUTBWOfB— ABOUTIOH OF ILAYBBT — ^WBST INDIBf^lfBW ZBA- 
LAMD — ■ODTH SEAS — lOUTH AFBIGA — PBOVOTION OF PBAOB — 
ABOLITION OF POLTOAICT — BLBTATIOM OF WOKAN — BBFOBMATION 
OF II0BAL8 — JAlfAl€A--00MFOET8 OF LIFB— OBEISTIAMITT PEO- 
M0TB8 AOBICULTUBB, OOMMBRCB, MAMUFAOTUBBS— IMTBLLBCTUAL 
ADYAVCBMBlfT—- tDBTBBSION OF SUPBBSTlTIOll — MOBAMMBDAMUM 
— ^PAOAMUM. 



But that which other agencies have fidled to effect, 
Christianity is in its nature adapted to accomplish. 



SKCTION I. 

On the nature of Christianity, as an agency adapted 
to the civilisation of mankind, but little need be said. 

True, civilisation and Christianity are inseparable. 
No man can become a Christian in the true sense of the 
term, however savage he may have been before, without 
becoming a civilised man. Christianity teaches the 
practice of humanity, purity of heart and life, honesty, 
truth, and justice, the promotion of peace on earth and 
m2 
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good-win towards men. — lliese are the dementi of a 
ciyilitation of the highest order. 

Bat the gospel not only instructs ns in the duties 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures; it inculcates 
supreme love to God. In this it lays the surest and 
the best foundation of all virtue, and so of the truest 
eivilisation. 

Christianity also teaches the doctrines of man's £dlen 
state through sin, redemption by Christ, and renovation 
by the power of the Holy Ohost; and urges all upon the 
understanding and the conscience, by the revelation of 
a future state, and the sanctions of reward or punish- 
ment according to the conduct of men in the present 
life. These doctrines, received into the heart, clearly 
tend to make men humble, self-denying, bencfident, 
and holy; and hence it is apprehended they cannot 
exist in force in any community, without the moral and 
social well-being of that community being greatly pro- 
moted. 

The gospel, moreover, is emphatically described as 
the ''power of God;'' from which, according to any 
reasonable interpretation of the words, it must be 
understood that a Divine influence accompanies the 
preaching of it, giving energy to its operations. In this 
arrangement, Christianity po s s es s es advantages infinitdy 
greater than any other system can presume to daim. 

Besides, the Christian religion is a revelation from 
God. Now if (3od be, as the Bible teaches, supreme in 
benevolence as well as in power, wisdom, and know- 
ledge — ^then the inference is plain, that to bring that 
revelation to bear upon mankind, is to promote their 
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temporal wel&re, as well as to provide for their eternal 
salvation. * 

In reference to the manner in which the civilising 
process proceeds nnder the influence of Christianity, 
the observations of one of the respected secretaries of 
the Weslejran Missionary Society, are too interesting 
and appropriate to onr present purpose to be omitted. 

''No woner" Mr. Beecham remarks, ''does the 
gospel begin to operate upon the mind of the heathen, 
than it leads to the first step in civilisation. It is 
shortly seen to be indecorous and improper for persons 
to meet tc^ether in a state of filthiness and comparative 
nudity, in the public worship of Almighty Ood. The 
people themselves are soon made to fed, under the 
teadiing of the missionaries;, that a more decent exterior 
is necessary, and thus clothing is introduced. As the 
next step, the gospel induces a settled course of life, and 
tends to promote industry. The people, having become 
desirous of hearing the gospel preached, find it necessary 
to renounce their wandering life and to have a settled 
abode. Having changed their mode of life so far as to 
take up a settled abode, industry becomes necessary for 
them to maintain themselves. Education, whidi is 
another step in the process of civilisation, naturally fol- 
lows. The missionary, in preaching to the heathen, 
does not deliver opinions on his own independent 
authority; but he tells the people whom he addresses, 

* For these observationt the writer it chiefly indebted to 
D. Coetesy Esq., and Key. John Ellit. — ^vide ''Evidence before 
the Aborigines Committee," pages 99, 171. 
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that the doctrines which he declares are all found in a 
book which he holds in his hand, and which he calls 
the word of God| and which he tells them it in impor- 
tant that they should be able to consult for themselves. 
This creates in their mind a desire for school instruction, 
and many are soon found in the character of pupils, 
anxiously endeavouring to learn to read the word of 
that Qod who has been so lately made known to them. 
Then follows another stage of the civilising process — the 
gospel originates the moral virtues^ truth, honesty, 
fidelity, chastity; and, denouncing polygamy, a firuitfol 
source of evil among savage people, it maintains the 
sanctity of the marriage vow; and thus does it produce, 
as its direct and proper effect, the virtues which con- 
stitute, to so great an extent, the bond of dviUsed life. 
In intimate connexion with the moral virtues, the gospel 
brings in the humanities of life. While it enforces that 
the husband shall be feithf nl to his own wife, it enjoins 
also, that he should love her as his own flesh; and thus 
it raises woman from that state to which heathenism 
invariably depresses her. The gospel teaches parents 
to love their offspring, and to regard them as immortal 
spirits confided to their care, and which they are under 
obligation to train for eternity; and the mind of the 
headien being brought under the influence of this 
teaching, at once in&nticide is abolished. The gospel 
imposes on dbildren a corresponding obligation to love 
and reverence their parents; and no sooner is this 
obligation felt by the heathen, than they are seen com- 
forting snd supporting their aged parents, instead of 
leaving them to perish in the jungle, or to be devoured 
by wild beasts. Then again, the gospel enjoins all to 
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be merciM and forgiving one to another; and thns an 
end is pnt to violence and deeds of blood. Thus it is 
we trace t&e connexion between civilisation and Chris- 
tianity^ and reach the conclnsion, that wherever the 
gospel exerts its Intimate influence, civilisation must 
natorally and necessarily follow/' 



SECTION II. 

Thbsb statements are, it is apprehended, sufficient to 
establish in the most convincing manner, the truth that 
Christianity is in its very nature adapted to promote, in 
the highest sense, the dviUsation of the heathen. We 
have ample evidence to show, that it is not only adapted 
to the work, but that it has already accomplished it in 
circumstances similar to those in which its efficacy is 
now to be tried in Africa. 

The most essential features of Africa's degradation, 
are not without a parallel, under various modifications, 
in different parts of the heathen world. This fiust will 
enable us to show that Christianity— judging from its 
operation elsewhere — ^possesses abundant efficacy for 
the cure of every malady with which this great con- 
tinent is afflicted. 

1. We have seen that Africa is, with some few 
exceptions, under the dominion of the most savage des- 
potism. Now, mark the influence of Christianity upon 
the political constitution of states and tribes, in a similar 
or a worse condition. Take the island of Tahiti, in the 
South Seas, for example. "Formerly," says John 
Williams, the martyr of Erromanga, in his evidence 
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before the Aborigmes Ck>miiiitt6e9 ''the will of the chief 
WB0 law; life and death was entirely vested in hit hand; 
he ooold send his messengers oat, and kill a person 
upon any occasion, which he cannot do now/' " Now/' 
states Mr. EUis, himself a labourer in this very sphere, 
''as the result of Christianity, the Tahitans have a 
simple, explicit, and wholescmie code of laws/' A 
representatiTe government, and that bulwark of a peo- 
ple's liberties — trial by jury, have also been established. 
Law, therefore, a ooundl a! representatiyes, and a jury 
of theur own countrymen, and not the mere arbitrary 
pleasure of the sovereign, now govern the people. 
''This code of laws is printed and drcolsted among 
them, understood by all, and acknowledged by all, as the 
supreme rule of action for all classes in the civil and 
social relations." To the practical working of these 
enactments, the highest testimony is borne by an 
impartial witness — Cqitain Beechy, a navsl officer who 
visited the island in 1826, and was there seversl months. 
"Hie limit" he says, "imposed on the monarch, and the 
security afforded to the liberties and properties of the 
people, reflect credit upcm the missionsries, who were 
very instrumental in introducing these laws." 

A single incident will serve to show the measure of 
influence Christianity has had in eflectmg this beneficial 
chsnge. The representatives of Tahiti having assem- 
bled, "sent a message to the queen to know upon what 
principles they were to proceed. She sent back a copy of 
the New Testament, saying, 'Let the principles of this 
book be the foundation of all your proceedings.'" 
Christianity was supreme in the estimation of the 
sovereign. By the principles of Christianity she had 
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learned to go?em hendf, and on these principles, it was 
her pleasure that the enactments of those who were to 
l^islate for h^ subjects, should be based. 

The gospel has induced this Toluntary surrender of 
deipotic power in Tahiti, and conferred the most sub- 
stantial privileges of law and liberty upon the people; 
and who shall say that its introduction to Africa shall 
not be attended with the same happy results ? The 
Christian missionary may never employ any direct, as 
he certainly never will use any coercive measures, to 
alter the form of African governments; but in pro- 
portion as Christianity shall be diflfhsed, and its mild 
and gentle, but almost omnipotent influence shall be 
felt, even kings in Africa, as well as in Tahiti, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of an enlightened conscience, or 
out of political regard to the claims of increased intelli- 
geace in their subjects, will be disposed to cede the 
change so much to be desired. 

2. We have seen, still farther, that Africa is a land 
of slaves, and trades in the flesh and blood of her own 
population. But here, again, we have the fullest con- 
fidence in the efficacy of the gospel, — a confidence 
based on the known results of its operation. 

Its achievements in this direction in our own times 
have been most triumphant. Nearly 800,000 eman- 
cipated negroes in our western islands ascribe their 
freedom to the benignant power of Christianity; and 
every honest man in Great Britain must attribute their 
deliverance to the same source. It was Christian 
principle that, after so many years of arduous contest, 
won this glorious battle in the cause of negro liberty. 
And, beyond a question, the diffusion of Christianity 
h8 
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will in due time prove equally potent in the emancqia* 
tion of the slave-boand peculation of the negroes 
fiitherland. And, slavery extinct^ what beoomea of the 
slave-trade f They die together. 

But this triumph of Christianity over slavery in the 
West Indies^ as an evidence of its eiBcacy in the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in Africa, may 
be objected to. It may be* said, that in the West 
Indies, slaves were tranqKxrted from thefar native soil to 
a foreign country, and were held in bondage by a 
civilised people, dwelling frr remote from the scene of 
their captivity; and that it was up<m them Christianity 
was brou^t to bear in their emancipation; while in 
Africa, slavery is a domestic institution, and slaves are 
held by those who are themselves only in a semi-bar- 
barous condition. Be it so. The gospel has accom- 
plished similar achievements where the case has stood 
precisely as it stands in Africa. 

In the first place, where it has not resulted in the 
immediate abolition of slavery, it has uniformly greatly 
mitigated the condition of the slave population. New 
Zealand is an example of this. According to the 
evidence of the Bev. Wm. Tate, church missionary 
from that island, before the Aborigines Committee, 
''half the population of the northern districts were 
slaves.'^ Here, however, the observance of the sabbath 
is now everywhere established, and the slaves are 
allowed to attend Divine worship. On this day no 
labour is required from them, every possible ad- 
vantage is given to them, and they are left entirely 
to themselves. In short, although the missionaries 
have not yet felt it their duty to attack slavery on 
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general principles^ the effect of Christianity has been, 
in every sense of the word, to alleviate it; and the 
slaves are now as happy as their masters, and have -as 
fall liberty, except that they cannot retnm to their 
firiends. But in some instances even this has been 
granted; and the knowledge of Christ has thus been 
conveyed to distant tribes. Such is the influence of 
the gospel in ameliorating the condition of the slave; 
and no doubt, if the missionary be fidthful in his 
instructions, and uncompromising in the avowal of his 
principles, the ultimate result will be, that every New 
Zealand captive will, at no distant day, rejoice in the 
possession of his freedom. 

In the island of Tahiti the triumph of Christianity 
has been complete. The evidence of Mr. Ellis is 
decisive on this point. In answer to the question, 
''Have they any slaves there?'' proposed by the Abo- 
rigines Committee, he replied, — ''Not since Chris- 
tianity has been introduce ; formerly captives taken 
in war were made slaves.'' " Then Christianity, among 
other good effects," it was asked again, "has led to 
the abolition of slavery among them ?" to which he 
emphatically answered, — "They never considered the 
two things compatible." 

They never considered that Christianity and slavery 
were compatible I by a natural sequence, therefore, the 
sincere reception of the one resulted in the extinction 
of the other. The history of Christianity in the South 
Seas furnishes some delightful testimonies to this 
pleasing truth. An instance related in the "Mis- 
sionary Enterprises," is deserving of special notice. 
The natives of Raiatea had renounced idolatry, and 
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embraced the wonhip of the tnie God. The heaUien 
chief of a neig^bonrmg istand, instigated by a small 
remnant who persisted in their adDie^pnce to their 
ancient superstitions^ prockimed war against them« 
They waited, in cabn and prayerful dependence, to 
defend themselves from the threatened attack. The 
heathen chief and his army were saccessfblly repulsed, 
and the Christian party came off victorious; and the 
moment arrived when the principles of the new con* 
verts were to be put to the severest test. Thar 
enemies are in their hands, — how will they treat them ? 
According to ancient custom, will they slaughter scmie, 
and reduce the rest to slavery f No; they declare to 
them the new and merciful doctrines which now influ- 
ence them — the doctrines of Jesus. Instead of mslav-i 
ing them, they provide for their prisoners of war a 
sumptuous entertainment, and then, under the fuD 
impression of so wondecful an exhibition of the trans- 
forming power of the gospel, bid them go free. Here 
slayery is struck at the very root, and one of its most 
fruitfril sources in all barbarous countries is at once 
annihilated. 

Hie Wesleyan mission among the Lttde Numaquas, 
in Southern Africa, afibrds another dNuonstration of 
the efficacy of Christianity in the abolition of slavery. 
It appears that ''general laws and regulations^' were 
drawn up for the government of a Christian community 
of natives, which the missionaries had been instru- 
mental in forming. Mr. Beecham, in the course of 
his evidence before the Aborigines Committee;, referring 
to these laws, says, ''I discover evidence of the care 
which has been tdcen to guard against the introduction 
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of shvery, the kws haying been drawn np whik slavery 
woi in existence. It was enacted, 'that, to prevent any 
thing like slayery being carried on in this place, every 
new-year's-day, all who are, or may be taken as 
servants, shall be assembled together, and be free to 
serve their old masters, or hire themselves to others, if 
they please, imder a proper contract/ ^' Here, then, in 
the very £m» of slavery, laws are enacted for its sup- 
pression, and the most e£EBctaal means are taken to 
secore the people in hereafter years from its galling 
yoke. 

Such, then, is the anti-slavery tendency of Chris- 
tianity, and such its efficacy in abolishing the accursed 
system amongst barbarous nations, and under circum- 
stances very six&ilar to those imder which it now exists 
in Africa. The standard of the cross is the standard 
of liberty ; and wherever it is planted, the result, both 
in a temporal and spiritual sense, is ^'liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them which 
are bound/' 

8. Closely allied to slavery and the slave-trade are 
the desolating wars of Africa. The gospel, however, 
has ever proved the harbinger of peace amongst savage 
nations. 

In some instances, the personal interposition of the 
missionaries has induced two contending tribes to lay 
down their arms, and abandon their hostiUties. The 
report of the evidence on the Aborigines Committee, 
furnishes a striking case of this land. It occurred in 
New Zealand, and was related by the Rev. Wm. Yate, 
church missionary firom that island. The shedding of 
the blood of one tribe by another is an imperative 
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appeal for yengeanoe. Such a dreamftanoe 
bled in battle array two thooBand New Zealand 
warriors on either side a little eminence. They were 
all well armed, within musket-shot of each other; and 
so eqnaUy matched, that a general slaog^ter must have 
been the result of a contest. The chiefs saw this 
inentable consequence^ and some were desirous of 
making peace; but ancient custom forbade their dcnng 
so, until vengeance had been taken for the injury 
inflicted. They at length sent for the missionaries^ 
who, as they said, had been for ^'fifteoi years talking 
to them about peace, to see what they could do.'' The 
missionaries obeyed the summonsy and as mediat<«Sy 
pitched their tents between the hostile tribes. At first 
they could accomplish nothing, on account of divisions 
in the councils of the chiefo. At last they induced 
them to commit the decision of the question — ^peace or 
war — to one individuaL They did so, and selected a 
''chief of great importance, but a dreadfol savage.'' 
To him the missionaries now addressed themselves. 
They set before him the consequences of the war, even 
if victory crowned it, and pointed out to him the evil 
of it in the sight of God. In the result, he decided for 
peace, and these two tribes have been ever since the 
firmest firiends and allies of any in the country. 

But Christianity has operated in numerous cases in 
a manner yet more direct on the minds of the natives 
themselves, and induced them to abandon their wars, 
and cultivate the arts and blessings of peace. In the 
island of Tahiti, ''peace remained unbroken tor fifteen 
years firom the time Christianity was adopted by the 
people.'' Similar effects have followed the introduction 
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of the gospel in other islands of the Pacific. Of this, 
the following extract from the '' Missionary Enter- 
prises/' is a deeply interesting and decisive testimony. 
The writer is speaking of Rarotonga. ''Their wars/' 
he says, ''were exceedingly frequent. They had just 
been engaged in a disastrous conflict, when we dis- 
covered the island. Pa and Eainuku, with the inha- 
bitants of the eastern district, had been fighting with 
Makea and Tinomana, the chiefs of the north and 
west sides of the island, — ^when the latter were beaten, 
and Makea, with his people, were driven away from 
their possessions ; to which, however, peace having been 
restored, they had returned, about a month or two 
prior to my first arrival. The sad efiects of these 
contests were then, and are still apparent, and there is 
not one old cocoa-nut tree to be seen on the north-west 
or south sides of the island. A few old bread-fruit trees 
still rear their lonely heads, having survived the injuries 
which they received from the hands of the devastating 
conquerors. Walking one day with the long among 
the groves of banana and bread-fruit trees, and observ- 
ing the mutilations, I asked him jocosely, whilst 
pointing to one of them, why all the bark was stripped 
off; and turning to another, inquired why so deep a 
gash was cut in it; and wished to know what had 
become of the cocoa-nut trees, against the stumps of 
which we were continually striking our feet. To this 
he replied, 'You know very well that we were con- 
quered, and why do you banter me ? We were fools 
enough to fight with the trees, as well as with men ; 
some we cut do^n ourselves, lest our enemies should 
eat the fruit of them, and others our conquerors 
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destroyed* Howerer, yonng trees are growing fiut^ and 
I am planting cocoa-nnts in all directions; so that my 
possessions will soon be equally valuable with those of 
onr oonqnerors, and I am nnder no apprehension of 
having them again destroyed^ for the gospd has pot 
an end to all wars/ '' 

''The gospd has put an end to all wars'' I This is 
its legitimate resolt, proved not merely in theory, but 
demonstrated by &cts. Let the same peaceful system 
work its way among the warlike tribes of Africa, and, 
in spirit, at least, the language of the prophet shall find 
its fulfilment, and the people ''shall not learn war any 
more, but beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks/' 

4. The practice of polygamy has been enumerated 
among the worst evils whu^ the moral and social con* 
dition of Afirica comprehends. This, however, under 
the influence of Christianity, has been supplanted, and 
the observance of the marriage institution, after the 
manner of its primitive appointment, been introduced 
to other heathen lands. On this subject we have the 
testimony of the Rev. Wm. Shaw, Wesleyan missionary 
among the Caffires of Southern Africa. Speaking of the 
miuionary settlement called Wesleyville, he says, " We 
had several hundred persons in immediate connexion 
with the station, and the natives who came there aban- 
doned polygamy, when they became residents of that 
village.'' The state of things here, this witness de- 
scribes as a sample of what exists in the other missionary 
stations connected with this society, among these 
interesting people. 

A similar testil^ony to the efficacy of the gospel, in 
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inducmg the heathen to abandon the practise of poly- 
gamy^ is fornished by Mr. Mofiat in his volume of 
thrilling interest, in relation to his own labours and 
adventures in the southern part of the African con- 
tinent. ''Among numerous examples of the power of 
Divine grace, it ought/' he says, '' to be particularly 
noticed, that polygamy — that formidable barrier to 
the success of the gospel among barbarous nations, 
has in numerous instances, given way to the principle 
sanctioned by Christianity.^' In confirmation of this, 
he mentions, ''among the converts of Griqua Town, 
a Mosutn, who had ten wives, and who cheerfully parted 
with nine, in obedience to the requirements of the 
gospel." 

In addition to these testimonies, we may appeal again 
to missionary labours in the South Sea Islands. During 
Mr.'Williams's examination by the Aborigines Committee, 
the question was proposed, "Have they (the natives) 
relinquished entirely the practice of polygamy?'' to 
which he replied, "Tes entirely, there is no instance of 
it now that I know of." His own volume affords the 
fullest corrobation of this decided answer. His account 
of the abandonment of the practice, and the measures 
adopted by the missionaries in order to abolish it in the 
island of Barotonga, is peculiarly interesting and 
instructive. 

" Prior," he says, "to the introduction of Chriatianity, 
polygamy existed to a very considerable extent; and 
when a person having a plurality of wives, offered him- 
self as a candidate for baptism, the teachers had required 
that the individual should make a selection of one of 
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them^ and also provide for the support of those whom 
he put away. The measure sueeeeded beyond what 
ifnght have been reasonably anticipated, and of the 
number who complied with the condition, only aboat 
twenty or twenty-five persons occasioned any tioable; 
but among these was the king^ which considerably 
increased onr difficulty. When we conversed with them 
on the subject^ some said they had retomed to eadi 
other, because they had not been left at liberty in their 
dioicCy whilst others alleged that they supposed the 
separation would be only temporary, and that had they 
known it was to be premanent, they should have made 
a different selection. Acting upon this information, 
Mr. Pitman and myself thought the best, and indeed the 
only way to overcome the difficulty entirely, would be 
to convene the people— recommend that those who 
were dissatisfied should be allowed to select publicly 
either of their wives, and then be united to her in mar- 
riage, in the presence of the whole assembly. Knowing 
that the king's course would form a precedent, we 
commenced by requesting him to name publicly the 
individual he intended to make his companion for life; 
and of his three wives he selected the youngest. He 
was then married to her, in the presence of his people. 
Having this precedent, we proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the other cases, and foimd but little difficulty in 
settling this truly perplexing afiair. The measures 
adopted terminated ezoeedingly weQ; for, from that time 
to the present, no inconvenience has been experienced. 
Had those who were determined to take back their 
wives, been allowed to do so, it would have universally 
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restored polygamy; and thus all that had been effected 
by the teachers towards the removal of this evil would 
have been rendered nugatory. 

Polygamy so universally prevalent, and practised to 
so great an extent as it is in Africa, will doubtless form 
one of the most formidable evils Christianity will have 
to encounter in that country. But in the view of these 
encouraging hcts relating to its subversion in other 
lands, we feel warranted in cherishing the most un- 
hesitating confidence, that the people being brought 
under the influence of the gospel, and the missionary 
pursuing measures somewhat similar to those adopted 
in the island of Barotonga, or such others as sound 
policy may dictate, and the circumstances of the case 
require, this Dagon will also ML before the ark of the 
Lord. 

6. The efficacy of the gospel in elevating women firom 
the degradation in which she is too conmionly found 
in heathen countries, is so generally understood and 
acknowledged as to need scarcely more than a passing 
notice. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with a 
single testimony. It describes, however, a state of 
things so precisely similar to that which exists in Africa, 
and exhibits the power of Christianity as so effectual an 
antidote, that the reader cannot £ul to have in it the 
fullest confidence, as an all-sufficient remedy in this 
respect, at least for the ills of that unhappy portion of 
our race, among whom we are anxiously concerned its 
efficacy should be imiversally tried. 

Mr. Beecham, in his evidence before the Aborigines 
Committee, presented a letter from the celebrated Peter 
Jones, a converted Indian chief, in answer to several 
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qnestioiiB which that gentleman had proposed to hinij 
in rebtion to the Chippeway Indians. The following 
in an extract from this interesting document: — Question, 
'' Has not the condition of your women been generally 
improved f Antwer, ^'The gospel has of a truth 
proved to be the savour of life unto life, among our 
poor degraded women. In their heathen state^ they 
were looked upon by the men as inferior beings, and 
were treated as such. The women were doomed to do 
all the drudgeries of life, such as making of the wig- 
wams, the carrying of the materials for the wigwams in 
their wanderings, the bringing in of the deer and bears 
killed by the men, dressing the skin, cooking, and 
making their clothing, taking care of the children, pro- 
viding fire-wood, and making the fires, planting the 
Indian-corn, &c. I rejoice to say, since the introductbn 
of Christianity among us, nearly all these heavy bur- 
dens have been removed from the backs of our afflicted 
women. The men now see that the women were not 
taken from the feet, to be trodden upon; but that they 
were taken from the side of man, that he might love her 
as his own body, and hold her &st dose to his side. 
The men now make the houses, plant the fields, provide 
frid and provision for the house. The business of the 
women is to manage the afiairs of the house. Th^ 
sew and make garments for themselves and iGunilies, 
cook, wash their clothing and dishes. The females eat 
with the men at the same table. Tou will be §^ to 
hear that they are not insensible to the great things 
the gospd has done for them. I have often heard them 
expressing their thanks to the Great Spirit, for sending 
them missionaries to tell them the words of eternal life, 
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which have proved to be the means of delivering them 
from a state of misery and d^radation/' 

'' A state of misery and d^radation^' indeed ! Such 
VDOM the. condition of woman among the Chippeway 
Indians. How wonderful the transformation which 
the gospel has effected ! '^ A state of misery and degra- 
dation P' Such is the condition of woman in Africa. 
But who shall say^ that Africa brought imder the same 
heavenly influence, shall not equally prove its power in 
elevating the condition, and transforming the character 
of its unhappy daughters f 

6. Equally powerful has Christianity proved, in 
reforming the morals of both sexes, amongst barbarous 
Nations; and in this respect also, we have the follest 
reliance on its efficacy, as an all-sufficient remedy for 
Africa; although chargeable, as we have seen, with 
almost every crime which has polluted other parts of 
the heathen world. Here we may appeal, in particular, 
to the effects of the gospel among the descendants of 
Africa, in the island of Jamaica. 

Prior to the introduction of Christianity, or the com- 
mencement of missionary operation, the morals of these 
unhappy people were of the basest character. Trans- 
ported from the shores of heathenism, and carrying 
with them the strongest attachment to the superstitious 
practices of their fatherland — ^in bondage, besides, to 
cruel taskmasters, who would fain deny to them the 
attributes of humanity, and who r^arded it as their 
interest, while enslaving their bodies, also to hold their 
minds in slavish ignorance — ^how should it have been 
otherwise ? '' The sanctities of marriage being almost 
unknown, their social condition was deplorable. 
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Unamdiorated by any firm dcnnestic idatioiiB, ikeir 
houses were embittered by a frequent exhibition of all the 
dark passions of the fsJlen heart — ^hatred, variance, 
strifes, seditions, enyyings, murders. Moral honesty, or 
a conscientious regard to truth, was not only unknown, 
but unlooked for; while to this it must be added, that 
the negroes sought relief from the sadness produced by 
the labours and sufierings of the day in their nightly 
dances, which were of a character the most liaentious/' 
Such was the moral condition of the negro population 
in Jamaica. How glorious the change which Chris- 
tianity has effected ! Jamaica is free; and the highest 
testimonials are borne by men, whose veracity no one 
win dare to dispute, to the present state of its oobured 
inhabitants. ''The institution of marriage is now 
observed with fidelity/' ''From the year 1885 down 
to 1840, the baptist missionaries alone united in 
these interesting bonds 7,866 couples.'' "The love of 
rioting in violence and iniquity, has been superseded 
by an earnest desire after instruction, and a diligent 
and industrious pursuit after that knowledge which is 
able to make wise unto salvation. Instead of their 
former heathenish songs and obscenity, the voice of 
prayer and praise to the true God, may often be heard 
from the negro's hut." "A more industrious popula- 
tion," states special-justice Walsh, "does nowhere 
exist" "The court of quarter-sessions and common 
pleas for this parish (St Thomas-in-the-va)e) have just 
been opened, and adjourned /^roybmui, without a single 
case being brought before the jury. There was only 
one indictment for larceny; and in that the witnesses 
did not appear, and the prisoner was discharged, on lus 
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own recognisance, to appear next court. The extent 
and popnlation of the parish considered, as well as the 
extensive jurisdiction of these courts, which are only 
held four times a-year, renders this £act an important 
one; and what adds to its value is, that it is not an 
unusual one/' '' In the parish of St. John,'^ says 
justice Woolfry, " the treadwheel has been sold, and 
the supervisor has received notice to quit at the end of 
the quarter.^' '' A few years ago,'' say Messrs. Sturge 
and Harvey, '' the negroes were heathen and benighted, 
now they are, to a great extent, enlightened and 
Christian. The sabbath, once desecrated, is now devoted 
to public prayer and thanksgiving, and to the enjoy- 
ment of Christian communion." The testimony of 
Lord Stanley, given in the House of Commons, con- 
sidering the high quarter from whence it comes, is, if 
possible, still more pleasing. " The thriving condition," 
his lordship remarked, ''of the peasantry is very strik- 
ing and gratifying. I do not suppose that any peasantry 
in the world have so many comforts or so much indepen- 
dence and enjoyment. Their behaviour is peaceable, 
and, in some respects, admirable. They are fond of 
attending Divine service, and are to be seen on the 
Lord's day thronging to their respective churches and 
chapels, dressed in good clothes, and many of them 
riding on horseback. They send their children to 
school, and pay for their schooling. They subscribe 
for the erection of churches and chapels ; and, in the 
baptist communities, they not only provide the whole of 
the religious establishment, but, by the amount of their 
contributions, afford to their minister a very respectable 
support. Marriage is general among the people ; their 
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morals are, I undentand, much improved; and their 
sobriety is remarkable. I am very happy to add, that, 
in most respects, they appear to deserve their good 
fortune/' 

Such is now the happy condition of the island of 
Jamaica; and this great moral change is the triumph 
of the gospeL The magistrate does not hesitate to 
ascribe it to missionary exertion. '' I attribute,'' says 
special-justice Walsh, writing to a missionary, ''in a 
great degree, the enlightened, and quiet, and peaceable 
condition of Guy's Hill district to your own exertions, 
as well as those of your brethren." The negro, as at 
the throne of the heavenly grace, he acknowledges with 
fervid gratitude the happy transformation in his state 
and character, ascribes it to the same influence. And 
who that is fiimiliar with the history of Jamaica would 
ever dream of attributing it to any other source? 

Christianity has reformed the morals of Jamaica; 
and crimes, which were once rampant, have fled befinre 
the fiice of gospel light and liberty. Jamaica now 
stands in the view of the world an imperishable monu- 
ment to the wondrous efficacy of heavenly truth, — not 
only in breaking the diains of an earthly bondage, but 
in making the slave of sin the servant of righteousness. 

But has the gospel accomplished more in Jamaica 
than it is competent to effect in Africa? Let its power 
be tested, and the same resistless influence from heaven 
accompany it, and even in Africa the darkness of 
iniquity shall be chased away, and ''righteousness 
shall go forth as brightness." 

7. Christianity not only reforms the morals, but 
induces the cultivation of the comforts of life. We 
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have seen how little regacd is had to these among the 
natives of Africa; the same was the case among the 
Chippeway Indians. ^^Ten years ago/' writes Peter 
Jones, the converted chief, '^each person could carry 
all he possessed on his back, without being much 
burdened.'' But the gospel has worked its wonders 
amongst them. Behold the change! ^^They are 
now/' he adds, '^occupying about forty comfortable 
houses, most of which are built of hewn logs, and a few 
of frame. They are generally one and a half stories 
high, and about twenty-four feet long, and eighteen 
feet wide, with stone or brick chimneys, — two or three 
rooms in each house. Their furniture consists of 
tables, chairs, straw mattrasses, a few feather-beds, 
window-curtains, boxes, and trunks for their wearing 
apparel, small shelves fastened against the wall for 
books, closets for their cooking utensils, cupboards for 
their plates, cups, saucers, knives, and forks; some 
have clocks and watches." 

When shall the " bee-hive " huts of Africa give place 
to commodious dwellings, built in the European 
fashion, and their present scanty furniture be aug- 
mented by the addition of the comforts of an English 
house ? The answer is plain, — ^When the gospel, the 
great civiliser of mankind, as among the Chippeways as 
well as among numerous other tribes to which we might 
refer, shall have renewed the hearts, and expanded the 
desires, and elevated all the feelings, and taught the 
natives of Africa the true dignity of their nature and 
the importance of their destiny. 

8. The communication of Christianity to heathen 
countries, has been of the highest advantage to agricul- 
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ture^ manofactares^ and oommeroe. Thus ^'waggona, 
as well as the plough/' it is stated by Mr. Beecham^ 
''have been introduced to Wesleyyille/' a Wesleyan 
missionary station among the Caffres of Southern 
Africa ; and the cultivation of almost every variety of 
English grain, firuit^ and vegetable, has been intro- 
duced among the Chippeway Indians. '' But a very few 
years ago, a chisel made out of stone was the only tool 
in New Zealand ; now they not only have our tools, 
but are learning to use them ; and the Cnibe chief, in 
his evidence before the Aborigines Committee, very 
significantly said, in describing the changed condition of 
the people since the reception of Christianity, '' We 
have ploughing, waggon-makers, and shoemakers, and 
other tradesmen amongst us; we can make all those 
things, except a watch and a coach.'' Jn the South 
Seas, the missionaries have been instrumental in intro- 
ducing the art of '' smiths' work, house-building, ship- 
building, lime-burning, pruning, sofa, chair, and bed- 
stead-making, sugar-boiling, and tinting." These 
islands are also in themselves a sufficient testimony to 
the beneficial influence of Christian missions upon gene- 
ral commerce. " In these alone many thousands of 
persons are at this moment wearing and using articles ' 
of European manu&cture, by whom, a few years ago, no 
such article had been seen; indeed, in the more ad- 
vanced stations, there is scarcely an individual who is 
not attired in English clothing, which has been ob- 
tained in exchange for native produce. Besides, in a 
barbarous state, the natives possess not the knowledge 
requisite for turning the capabilities and productions of 
their islands to good account. The sugar-cane was 
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indigenoas to Tahiti, bat it is only since the inhabi- 
tants have been Christianised and taught by the mis- 
sionaries, that they have manufactured sugar, and thus 
converted the cane into a valuable article of commerce. 
At present, the Samoa islands have nothing to dispose 
of but a little cinet (cord made from the cocoa-nut 
husk), and small quantities of tortoiseshell. In a very 
few years, however, should missionary labours be suc- 
cessful, they will be taught to prepare hundreds of tons 
of cocoa-nut oil and large quantities of arrow-root 
annually, to manufacture sugar, to cultivate their land, 
and to supply our shipping with provisions.'^ Mr. Ellis 
stated to the Aborigines Committee, on the information 
of London merchants, that the Tahitans, since the 
introduction of Christianity, '' had prepared and sent 
to England in one year more arrow-root than had been 
imported into this country for nearly twenty previous 
years.'' ''Thus, wherever the missionary goes, new 
channels are cut for the stream of commerce."* 

The miserable condition of Africa, compared with its 
vast resources, in relation either to commerce, manufac- 
tures, or agriculture, has been shown in a preceding 
chapter. But the above-mentioned hctB make it abun- 
dantly apparent that its population have only to receive 
that impetus which the gospel is able to give, when an 
improvement in all these respects will be discoverable, 
and the rich productiveness of their native soil will yield 
a plentiful harvest to the hand of the cultivator; the skill 
and industry of the artisan will be brought into activity, 
and find their reward ; and the reciprocal advantages of 

* Missioiiary Enterprises. 
N 2 
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an extenriye commerce will be mutually reaped by the 
nations of Afirica and the more civilised states of 
surrounding continents. 

9. The intellectual acquirements of the natives of 
Africa we have seen to be such as the other features of 
their condition might lead us to expect. That system, 
however, the propagation of which would certainly tend 
to their elevation in other respects, would, we have the 
fullest persuasion, promote their advancement in this. 

We have not here to discuss the nature of Chris- 
tianty, from the consideration of which, alone, it must 
appear that mental improvement must inevitably be the 
result of its difiusion. We have now only to deal with 
facts. These in the history of the gospel, amongst 
barbarous nations, are complete and decisive. 

The natives of New Zealand were in almost the 
lowest state of intellectual debasement. But the 
Christian missionary has reduced their language to 
writing, and now the Bible is in course of translation, 
printing presses are working, and printed copies of 
several parts of the Scriptures are in circulation. '' Not 
six years ago,'' states Mr. Oeorge Clarke, catechist in 
the island, in a letter submitted to the Aborigines Com- 
mittee by the secretary of the Church Missionaiy 
Society, ''the people commenced on the very rudiments 
of learning, now many of them can read and write their 
own language with propriety, and are completely mas- 
ters of the first rudiments of arithmetic/' 

The Cherokee Indians are reapmg the fruits of mis- 
sionary labour in respect to intellectual advancement, 
'' in the invention of a new alphabet, the establishment 
of a printmg office, and a weekly newspaper, called the 
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Cherokee PIujbmx, which is circulated through the 
nation/' 

In many of the islands of the South Seas '' the lan- 
guage of the natives has been reduced by the mission- 
aries to a system; orthography, a grammar, and a 
dictionary have been prepared. When the natives 
adopted Christianity, they were willing to become pupils 
in the school; but until Christianity supplied a motive, 
by producing a desire to read the Scriptures, they never 
had a motive sufficient to lead them to endure the 
restramt and confinement of the school, but they have 
done so since, and there are several thousands now 
capable of reading and writing. The entire volume of 
revelation has been translated ; the New Testament has 
been printed, and is in circulation among them.''* 

A similar testimony is borne to the result of mission- 
ary operations among the tribes of Southern Africa. In 
short, wherever the light of Christianity has shone, it 
has not only illumined the mind in relation to those 
subjects which it is supremely designed to teach, but 
it has, in so doing, discovered to men their own intel- 
lectual capabilities ; it has taught them that they ought 
to live for some higher purpose than merely that of 
animal gratification; it has opened new scenes of men- 
tal vision; it has had a vivifying influence over the 
mind itself, and has enkindled the most intense desires 
after intellectual pursuits. Yea more, Christianity, in 
giving to barbarous nations a written language and the 
art of printing, has supplied the means of indefinitely 
diffusing its own glorious light, and increasing and 

* Evidrace of Rev. W. Ellia before Aborigines Committee. 
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perpetuating all kmcla of knowledge to the very end of 
time. 

What Christianity has done for the New Zealander, 
the South-Sea lalander, and the Caffire, it is able to 
accomplish for the semi-barbarous natives of Western 
and Central Africa. 

10. Christianity^ judging from its achievements in 
other pairts of the world, is destined to triumph oyer all 
the moral and social evils which are now rampant in 
Africa; but will it prove equally victorious over the 
false and &tal superstitions which enslave the minds of 
the people ? To this question we answer in language 
of the strongest affirmation. Here it is, in every in- 
stance to wbich the preceding pages have referred, its 
conquests have begun. It is to its power to triumph 
here, that all its other achievements must be traced. 
This confers upon Christianity the lofty superiority 
wbich it claims over all other systems which have ven- 
tured to encounter the moral evils of the world. If we 
may presume to employ the language of Scripture in a 
sense so adverse from its original meaning, the super- 
stitions of the heathen Kteat a wall qfjire around the 
empire of the wicked one established amongst them* 
They are the great conservators of all misery and crime 
— of every moral and social ill. Before, therefor^ these 
can be attacked, a breach must be made in the great 
barrier which defends them. Here, then, Christianity 
b^ins, and brings to bear upon this the artillery of 
heaven ; and it is to its potency in effecting this neces- 
sary breach, that it owes all its victories. As an 
instrument, therefore, for the subversion of superstition, 
we cherish in it the strongest confidence. 
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Even mohammedanism has yielded to the superior 
might of gospel trath« True it is that the religion of 
the fedse prophet has not yet been extensively sub- 
verted; but, in proportion to the means which have 
been employed, success has crowned our efiTorts, and 
our missionary annals record many instances in con- 
firmation of the fact, that Christianity is divinely 
powerful in the case of the inveterately prejudiced mind 
of the mussulman. 

There are, besides, some circumstances in relation to 
to mohammedanism, as it exists in Africa, of a specially 
encouraging character. In the more western parts of 
Afirica, at least, the system is of more recent origin, 
and, consequently, less deeply rooted in the public 
mind than in some other parts of the world. The 
people, moreover, are but little versed in the dogmas of 
their creed. Even the priests, in many instances, read 
the Koran without understanding the sense, being 
familiar with the Arabic characters, and nothing more. 
Of this ample evidence has been given in a preceding 
chapter. Both priest and people, therefore, are the 
less able to resist the cogent arguments of the mission- 
ary in favour of Christianity. The female portion of 
the moslem community are not held in such perfect 
seclusion from society as in other mohammedan 
countries. They are, consequently, accessible to the 
Christian teacher ; and, their feelings once enlisted, a 
powerful influence, under the Divine blessing, for the 
furtherance of the gospel, is secured. To this it must be 
added, that mohammedanism in Africa is more tolerant 
in its spirit than elsewhere. " The mussulmen of th^ 
west do not regard Christians with the same horror as 
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those of the east; they seem to be favourably im- 
pressed by finding that we acknowledge much of their 
own sacred history (more properly ours) ; and with 
them the names of Abraham and Moses serve to recom- 
mend our holy books. Besides, there are points in the 
mohammedan faith which we may torn to accomit in 
attempting to introduce better instruction. We may 
make common cause with them in Africa in our abhor- 
rence of the bloody rites and sacrifices of the pagans. 
Thus Mr. Hutchinson writes from Eumasi : — '' This 
place now presents the singular spectacle of a Christian 
and a mohammedan absenting themselves from human 
sacrifices and other abominations. The rest of the 
people, of whatever country they may be, when the 
king's horns announce any thing of the kind, strive 
who will get there first to enjoy the agcmies of the 
victim.'' 

We are not, however, unmindful of the &ct, that the 
mohammedan and Christian systems are essentially 
antagonist to each other, and that the ground will have 
to be contested inch by indi. Still, the above-men- 
tioned circumstances, but, yet more than all, our con- 
fidence in the sovereign efficacy of the gospel, and the 
resistless power of Him who has pledged his word that 
it shall prevail, assures us that mohammedan supersti- 
tion in Africa shall ultimately flee before the face of 
Christian truth. 

But Africa is not only under the influence of mo- 
hammedanism, the great majority of its inhabitants are 
pagans of the lowest order. For the triumph of the 
gospel over idolatry, we need only appeal to the South 
Sea Islands. But the facts connected with its glorious 
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achievements there are so numei'oaSy and have so long 
in all their details been before the church of Christ and 
the public in general^ as to make it altogether needless 
to advert to particular instances. There are two or 
three points, however, connected with these wonderful 
transactions, which deserve especial notice. 

It is to be observed, that the successes of the gospel, 
in subverting the superstitions of the South Sea 
islanders, are to be traced, under God, to its own inhe- 
rent efficacy. It has been asserted, that the progress 
of Christianity amongst these people is to be ascribed 
to the aid it derived from the civil power. But this 
statement the martyred missionary Williams flatly 
affirms is *' not founded in truth.'* '' Having wit- 
nessed,'* he says, '' the introduction of Christianity 
into a greater number of islands than any other mis- 
sionary, I can safely affirm, that in no single instance 
has the civil power been employed in its propagation. 
It is true that the moral influence of the chiefs has, in 
many instances, been most beneficially exerted on be- 
half of Christianity; but never, to my knowledge, have 
they employed coercion to induce their subjects to 
embrace it. Had the missionaries desired the exercise 
of that power, the chiefs were not in a condition to 
gratify them ; for they had to defend themselves against 
the fiiry of a large portion of their own subjects, by 
whom they were fiercely attacked. I am, moreover, 
happy in being able to contradict the assertion; because, 
were it true, it would have detracted from the honour 
of Christ, by the interposition of whose providence the 
great work has been effected. ' His own arm hath 
gotten him the victory.' Further, it would have 
N 3 
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derogated from the honour of Christiaiiity^ which has 
triiunphed, not byhoman authority^ bat by its own 
moral power/' 

It is also to be observed, that many of the triumphs 
of the gospel in the South Seas have been remarkable 
for the speedy manner of their achievement. For a 
number of years, it is true, the first missionaries 
laboured under great discouragements. But at length 
they reaped the reward of their perseverance and their 
toils. The events of Providence conspired almost 
miraculously in their favour. It became evident that 
the hand of God was with them. A Divine influence 
rested on the people ; thor hearts were opened to the 
reception of the truth; the empire of darkness was 
overthrown in one island after another with wonderful 
rapidity ; and, in some instances, the superstitions of 
ages were abandoned in a single day. This was literally 
the case in the islands of Mitiaro and Mauke. '^ In 
this people,'^ says Mr. Williams, " the words of the 
psalmist have a striking fulfilment, — ' As soon as they 
hear of me they shall obey me: the strangers shall 
submit themselves unto me.' The sun had risen with 
his wonted splendour, gilding the eastern heavens with 
his glory; and little did the inhabitants of Mauke and 
Mitiaro imagine, that before he retired beneath the 
horison in the western sky, Ichabod would be written 
upon the idolatry of their ancestors. How sudden and 
unexpected at times are the gifts of a bountiful Provi- 
dence ! How unlooked-for and unsought the commu- 
nications of God's mercy 1 '' 

It should, further, be particularly remarked, that the 
paganism of the South Sea Islands was distinguished. 
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as it is in Africa^ by the offering tip of boman victims 
in sacrifice. These are described, with all their atten- 
dant circamstances of horror, by the now-sainted mis- 
sionary, Williams. But to this description it was his 
privilege to add : ^* These very people, who a few years 
ago were addicted to all these horrid practices, now sit 
by thousands in places of Christian worship, clothed and 
in their right mind, and listen with intense interest to 
the truths of the gospel.*' " When Christianity was 
adopted by the people,'' says Mr. Ellis, in his evidence 
before the Aborigines Committee, '^ human sacrifices 
entirely ceased." 

It is once more to be observed, that the work which 
has thus been accomplished, has proved a lasting one. 
Idolatry is at an end. The gospel has given to it a 
mortal wound; nor has it since ever lifted up its head. 
'* Had you reason," it was asked Mr. Williams by the 
Aborigines Committee, '' to apprehend at the period 
when you left the island, that the natives were relapsing 
into idolatry ?" '^ Not a single instance," was his 
emphatic reply, " among all the thousands of converts 
that I have met, I never saw one turn again to idola- 
trous practices." 

The gospel has triumphed ! The term of the reign 
of paganism, in a considerable portion of Polynesia, has 
expired. Its ascendancy once lost, has never, in a 
single instance, been regained ; and all its bloody rites 
have ceased for ever. Christianity now sits enthroned 
in the hearts of their once idolatrous inhabitants. How 
encouraging ! Paganism reigns with almost undisputed 
rule in Africa,— except, indeed, where the almost 
equally pernicious tenets of the false apostle have 
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utorped its domiiiiGii. Bat the daysof paganinn^eFen 
in Africa, are nmnbered. Africa preseDts to the goapd 
a field for conquest very similar to that of the Soathem 
Seas ; and who shall say, that having conquered in the 
one, it shall not come off equally victorious in the other, 
and erase the name of every foul spirit from every 
mountain and tree with which it is now associated — 
banish the demon of superstition from every wood 
which he is now imagined to render terrible by his pre- 
sence-— drive him from every lake and river where 
he is now accustomed to be worshipped — break down 
the bloody altars on which so many thousands of hu- 
man victims are annually slain — and bear away the 
grigris of the negro as the trophies of its triumphs ? 
All these would not be novel achievements. They 
would only be the re-actment of deeds which the 
gospel has already done, and to which the whole world 
is witness. 

The whole case is now before the reader. Past 
efibrts for the civilisation of barbarous nations, unac- 
companied by the influence of Christianity, have, for 
the most part, and except in the most limited measure 
failed; and are, from the nature of the case, likely to 
fail in Africa. Christianity, however, is seen to be in 
its nature adapted to accomplish that which other agen- 
cies have foiled to effect, and is also found to have 
remedied in other parts of the worid those very evils, in 
the cure of which its eflScacy is now to be tried in 
Africa. The conclusion is irresistible, vis. — ^that Chris- 
tianity is the only, but yet the alksuffident remedy for 
Africa. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MItSIOKf TO WBfT AFUCA— CHURCH MI88IONABT SOCISTT— fUSUt— 
BULL0M8 — 81BRRA LXONE ^ TIMAHXBI — WB8LBTAN MI88I0NART 
80CIBTT — 81BRRA LBOMB — IT. MART'S, ON TUB GAMBIA — ^MAO- 
CARTHT'f I8LAKD— GOLD COAST — ^ABHAMTI — BADAOBT — ^ABOKUTA 
— DAHOMT — PORBION MItSIONABT tOCIBTlBS — AMBRICAM PBO- 
TBtTAMT BPI8COPAL CHURCH — ^AMBBIOAN BOARD OF COMMIflSlOM- 
BB8 FOR FORBION MISSIONS — OEBMAN MISSIONS — BAPTIST MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIBTT — ^FERNANDO PO— «AMBROONS — CALBBAB. 

Thb history of Chrbtian missions in Western Africa 
fomishes an ample confirmation of the views to which 
expression has been given in the preceding chapter. A 
brief review of their operations will serve, therefore, to 
encourage our confidence in the efficacy of the gospel 
as an all-sufficient remedy for the miseries of this great 
continent. 

The earliest modem effort for the evangelisation of 
Western Africa was made by the Baptist Missionary 
Society. In the year 1796, two missionaries were sent 
out by this society to Sierra Leone; butt owing to 
jpidlgSretira on the part of one, and fAi|yrfi ^f hfi^}i\i 
on the p^ 01 tnc other, tne nuSsi on was 

In the year 1796, a united attempt was made by the 
Scottish, the London, and the Glasgow Missionary 
Societies. Thin nlfffti mriny t^ ni ckness and dissens ion, 
was attended with no better success. 
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8BCTION I. 



It was not till 1804 that the Church Missionary 
Society commenced their labours in this part of the 
heathen world. A mission was established first among 
the SusuS; and afterwards among the BuUoms^ while 
the diaplaincy of Sierra Leone was held by one of the 
missionaries. 

It does not^ however, appear that any permanent 
results attended the Susu and BuUom mission; and, 
after the lapse of a few years, both were given up. The 
ultimate failure of this undertaking is, unquestionably, 
to be traced to the influence of the slave-trade; but it 
is also to be considered, whether it may not in part be 
attributed to the mode of operation pursued. 

Without wishing in the least to reflect upon the 
agoits empbyed, whose circumstances were peculiarly 
difficult and perplexing; it may be stated, that public 
preaching was at first, for the most part, neglected; 
and the energies of the missionaries entirely devoted to 
the keeping of schools and the instruction of the native 
children. When both these efforts (public preaching 
and schools) are combined, the happiest results may be 
anticipated; but where education is allowed to super- 
sede the Divine ordinance of preaching, experience 
has ever proved that but little good is to be expected. 
Schools are specially adapted to meet the case of the 
rising generation ; but preaching is the most efiective 
method of instruction for the adult population. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to the education 
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of the youDg ; but if this be made the primary object, 
and the adults be comparatively overlooked, the in- 
fluence of the latter will, in all probability, defeat and 
render unavailing the best-intentioned efforts. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the labours 
of these early missionaries in Afirica were altogether 
fruitless. Some considerable progress was made in the 
work of Bible translation into the Susu language; 
and if the schools made no decidedly useful impression 
upon the adults, instances of conversion took place 
among the children, and pleasing records remain of 
some, who closing in early life their earthly career, left 
behind them undoubted evidence of their preparation 
for better and brighter scenes in an eternal world. 

About the year 1817, the out-stations being given 
up, the operations of the Church Missionary Society 
were confined to the colony of Sierra Leone. Public 
preaching was now vigorously pursued; and th& 
^' Christian Institution,'' for the education of negro 
children liberated from captured shives, was established, 
an4 the most beneficial effects Speedily followed. 

The condition of the people when these labours first 
commenced, is described as having been most deplor- 
able. Natives of twenty-two different nations, many of 
whom had been but recently liberated from the holds of 
slave-ships, were collected together. These having no 
common medium of intercourse, except a little broken 
English, were greatly prejudiced against each other, and 
in a state of continual hostility. When clothing was 
given to them, it was difScult to induce them to put it 
on. Female purity was unknown, and the sanctities of 
marriage wholly disregarded. In some huts, ten. 
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fifteen^ and even twenty were crowded together. Many 
of these were ghastly as skeletons. So great was the 
mortality^ that six or sometimes eight died in one day. 
All placed their dependence on the wearing of grigris; 
and devil-hoases, the temples of their saperstitioD^ raised 
their heads on every hand. Scarcely any desire for im- 
prorement manifested itself. Hardly six acres of land 
were brought under cultiiration. The fear of plunder 
deterred those who where disposed^ from working the 
soil Numbers fled to the woods. 

Happy indeed, was the change effected among this 
degraded people, under the transforming power of the 
gospel of Christ. In the year 1816, Mr. Johnson was 
stationed in Regent's Town, by the Church Missionary 
Society. Here the word of God proved efiectual, and 
many were truly converted to the Christian fSedth. The 
institution of marriage began to be observed. Sobriefy 
and industry prevailed. Several became regular com- 
municants at the Lord's table, and all, assuming an 
appearance of cleanliness and decency, attended upon 
public worship. 

In 1820, Regent's Town was laid out with regularity ; 
nineteen streets were formed, and good roads were made. 
A large stone church arose in the midst of the negto 
habitations. A government-house, a parsonage-house, 
an hospital, school-houses, store-houses, a bridge of 
several arches, some native dwellings, and other build- 
ings, all of stone, were also erected. The people all 
became farmers; besides the neatly fenced gardens, 
which were attached to every dwelling, aU the land in 
the immediate neighbourhood was laid under cultivation. 
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and plots of groand, even to the distance of three nules, 
were made available to the purposes of agriculture. 
Many learned to exercise various trades; and the town 
boasted fifty masons and bricklayers, forty carpenters, 
thirty sawyers, thirty shingle-makers, twenty tailors, 
four blacksmiths, and two butchers. In these ways, 
upwards of six himdred negroes maintained themselves, 
and were enabled, by their own industry, to relieve from 
all expense, on their personal account, that government 
to which they paid their grateful allegiance. 

The appearance and the manners of the people 
improved in an equal degree. The females learned to 
make their own garments, all were decently clothed, 
and about four hundred couples were married. Public 
worship was r^ularly conducted, and, on an average, 
from twelve hundred to thirteen hundred negroes 
attended. 

Such were the first fruits of missionary labour in 
Sierra Leone. How glorious are these to contemplate! 
Christianity first accompUshes those measures, which 
result in the seizure of the slaver, and the liberation of 
its wretched cargo of human beings; and then, in the 
person of her misionaries, visiting the asylum which she 
has provided for them, raises them from the degradation 
in which she finds them, to the enjoyment of the bles- 
sings of enlightened piety, domestic comfort, and the 
truest civilisation. This, surely, is one of the noblest 
triumphs of philanthropy, and must inspire the most 
cheerful confidence in ike gospel, as the best remedy 
for the woes of Africa! 
The labours of the Church Missionary Society in this 
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oolonyj daring every succeeding year, althongh some- 
times intermpted and retarded by severe aCBictions, bear 
a similar testimony to tbe renewing and civilising power 
of Cbristianity. 

The present state of ibis mission is most encoorage- 
ing. Tbe Christian institution for native teachers 
now contains twenty-seven students, and is under tbe 
superintendence of a gentleman of African descent, 
assisted by two natives, one in tbe capacity of tutor, 
and the other of monitor. 

So great is the demand in the colony for school- 
masters, that the students are compeDed to remove from 
tbe institution, as soon as they are in any degree quali- 
fied for the office, and before they have derived aU the 
advantages, which it is capable of affording. During 
the past year, two students left, in order to act as 
assistant school-masters. At the half-yearly examination 
in September, 1842, the students are reported to have 
acquitted themselves satis&ctorily, in the several 
branches of their studies — including history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, grammar, and Bible history. 

The congregations, togeth^ with the day and Sunday 
schools, are rapidly increasing. Two new churches have 
been built, and the natives have cheerfully and thankfully 
contributed their gratuitous services in their erection. 

The general result of missionary labour in Sierra 
Leone, is thus summed up, by the Rev. D. F. Morgan, 
oobnial chaplain. ''When the attention is directed,' 
he says, ''to the moral aspect of the colony, whither it 
ought to be directed, the impression which the scene 
leaves upon the mind, is one of pleasing astonishment. 
The effects, instead of falling short, far exceed the means 
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employed, bo as to leave no doubt of the blessing of 
Heaven Having rested on past efforts. The Christian 
aspect of the villages exhibits a most engaging sight, 
and forces the exclamation, ^ What hath Ood wrought V 
The success of scriptural education, accompanied with 
missionary labours, has nowhere been surpassed in the 
history of modem Christianity/' 

Gratifying testimony is borne to the truth of these 
statements, by the West African Committee of the 
House of Commons, who affirm in their report, that '' to 
the invaluable exertions of the Church Missionary 
Society, more especially — ^as also to a considerable extent, 
as in dl our African settlements, to the Wesleyan body, 
thehighest praise is due. By their efforts, nearly one-fifth 
of the whole population — a most unusually high propor- 
tion in any country — are at school; and the effects are 
visible, in considerable moral and religious improve- 
ment — v^ considerable, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of such a colony.'' 

The Church Missionary Society has recently extended 
its operations to the Timanee country, and a mission 
school-room and three dwelling-houses have been built 
in a native town, about forty miles from Sierra Leone, 
containing a population of about 2,500 persons. 

Here two missionaries and. two native schoolmasters 
are employed. The number of scholars in the school 
has been gradually increasing. At the end of the year 
there were thirty-five, the progress of whom is highly 
satisfactory. Ten months ago, neither the boys nor the 
girls knew a word of Enghsh : now the greater part of 
them read and write. 

Divine service in English is held every Lord's day in 
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the school-room^ when the children and a few othera, 
who understand English^ attend. The missionaries 
also regolarly preach in Timanee^ in the yard of the 
king's house and those of other chiefs, to congrega- 
tions varying from thirty to sixty. 

On the whole, although it is as yet only the day of 
small things with this mission, there is much to kindle 
expectation, and to encourage hope. 

The following is a summary of the church mission in 
Western Africa: — stations, fourteen; communicants, 
lyS76; attendants on public worship, 6,086; schools, 
forty-seven; scholars, 5,475. 



SXCTION II. 

Sings the year 1811, the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society has laboured with much energy and success for 
the evangelisation of Western Africa. 

In Sierra Leone the most delightful results have 
ensued from their persevering and energetic exertions. 
In 1885, they had deven different buildings throughout 
the colony, in which public worship was hdd. At this 
period, the average attendance was about 2,220, in- 
cluding 583 communicants, 758 school children, and 
forty-one teachers and leaders. 

Since this period, the most cheering progress has been 
made. Every department of the mission is said to 
afford pleasing indications of prosperity. Although 
many of the people have emigrated, the aggregate 
number of members in church-communion continues 
to increase. Much has also been done in providing 
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commodioos and substantial pkces of worship. Instead 
of grass houses^ comfortable and convenient cbapels — 
some of stone, with shingled roofs and boarded floors — 
haye been erected. Daring the last three years, twelve 
chapels of this description have been built, besides 
three school-houses and a mission-house. The mission 
schools are in a state of efficient operation. 

As another interesting testimony to the desire for 
improvement which is growing up among the liberated 
Africans in the colony, it is stated that they have 
recently raised by contributions upwards of JE120. 
towards the purchase of a printmg press. 

There are now, in connexion with the Wesleyan 
mission at Sierra Leone, three central or principal sta- 
tions, called circuits, and six missionaries. The num- 
ber of church-members has increased to 2,371, and 
the number of scholars to 1,462. There are twenty- 
three paid teachers, besides others whose services are 
gratuitous. 

In 1821, the Wesleyan Society commenced a mission 
at St. Mary's, at the mouth of the river Gambia. The 
natives here were exceedingly depraved. As masters, 
they are described as having been proud, insolent, and 
cruel ; as servants, fawning, hypocritical, and extremely 
dishonest. The great majority of them were pagans ; 
but their paganism was mixed up with the worst 
mohammedan superstitions. 

This mission has had to encounter peculiar difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the work has been maintained, a commo- 
dious chapel has been erected, and Ood has blessed 
the labours of his servants. Three young men, who 
have for some time been class-leaders, and one a local 
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preacher, are reoeiving daily instruction under the 
Buperintendence of the resident missionary, in order to 
their future and more extensive usefuhiess. The schools 
are well attended, and making good progress. There 
are now, in connexion with this mission, 279 church- 
members, and 207 scholars. 

In 1883, the Gambia mission was extended to Mac- 
Carthy's Island, situated about three hundred miles 
from St. Mary's. A chapel, capable of accommodating 
five hundred people, has been built. This is well 
attended by the liberated Africans, and some few Jalofis 
manifest an increasing regard for the worship of God. 
Schools have been established, soine of which are con- 
ducted by native teachers. Most of these are said to 
be in a flourishing state. 

During the past year, '^ The Educational Establish- 
ment, for the instruction of the sons of native kings 
and chiefs, and of native traders,^' has been opened 
with a pleasing promise of success. Two of the first 
students who entered the establishment were sons of 
the king of Eataba.^ 

From this important establishment a large amount 
of benefit may be reasonably anticipated. Trained, as 
the children will be, under the daily superintendence of 
the missionary, and in the regular observance of the 
ordinances of religion, it may be expected that, by the 
Dif^ine blessing, some of them, at least, will experi^ce 
the saving power of the gospel, and that others will 
return to their parents so far impressed with its truth 
and importance, as to be disposed to use their in- 

* See Appendix A. 
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fluence in promotiiig misdonary operations among 
their people. 

Testimony to the nsefnl results of this mission is 
borne by the whole colony^ even by its bitterest ene- 
mies. " The orderly and indostrions lives of hundreds 
of the once-untutored heathen/^ states Mr. Macbriar, 
'' are the sign of our ministry being the work of the 
Lord. Some of the merchants, who could freely rail 
against methodism^ nevertheless desire to have me- 
thodiBt servants to keep their store-houses, and fulfil 
other oflBoes of a trust-worthy character. And many a 
bright spark of intellect and genius has been elicited 
from the once spell-bound mind of the barbarian. 
Knowledge has begun to increase apace, and all the 
best artisans of the colony are members of a religious 
society. Several children in the girls' school have pro- 
fessed their faith in the Redeemer, and discovered the 
true signs of a converted heart. These children are a 
credit to the whole colony, whilst the neatness of their 
apparel and the piety of their behaviour at once betoken 
the place where they have received their instruction.'' 

The Lindoe-Morgan village on MacCarthy's Island, 
built by the '^ Institution for benefiting the Foiulahs 
and other Aborigines of Western Africa,'' presents a 
pleasing aspect. All its inhabitants are members of 
the Wesleyan Society. An increased portion of land 
is cultivated; and, during the present year, it is ex- 
pected that gardens will be laid out and managed in 
the European style. 

The number of church-members in the MacCarthy's 
Island circuit in 254; the number of scholars, 119. 

In the autumn of 1884, the Conmiittee of the 
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Wealeyan Missionary Society were indaced to send a 
missionary on a visit of observation to the Gold Coast, 
where, at Cape Coast Castle, a people were already pre- 
pared of the Lord. The Rev. Joseph DonweU was 
appointed to this interesting station, and the mission 
soon assumed a most promising appearance. A Chris- 
tian society was formed, and the erection of a snitable 
chapel was commenced; but, alas, how uncertain is 
life, and especially in Africa I in the midst of these 
delightful labours and anticipations yet more cheering^ 
Mr. Dunwell was attacked with fever and died. 

But the arrival of the Rev. Thomas Freeman, early in 
January 1838, revived the drooping spirits of the 
newly-formed religious community, who had continued 
Btedfast in their profession. The chapel at Cape Coast 
was built, the natives manifesting the most active seal 
in the work. During the rains, a laj^ part of the 
wall, which was composed of swish, was washed down; 
when the native people and children carried no fewer 
than four thousand pieces of stone from the distance of 
a mile, for the purpose of repairing the breach; and 
fetched four thousand bundles of a particular kind of 
grass from a place six miles distant, for the purpose of 
thatching the roof, which had been sent from England. 

This mission has since extended itself to Anamaboe, 
Winebah, Domonasi, Salt Pond, Comanda, Abasa, Bri- 
tish Acra, Mansu, and other places. In the first six of 
these localities, chapels have been built, chiefly by the 
exertion of the natives. At British Acra, a promising 
society has been formed, and a school has been under- 
taken. A prosperous school has also been established 
at Mansu. At these several stations, between six and 
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seven hundred natives have renounced the idolatry of 
their ancestors, and are now united together as mem- 
bers of the Wesleyan society; and nearly three hundred 
children are recdving a religious education in the 
mission schools. 

The beneficial effects of this mission are y^ con- 
spicuous. Superstitious fetish practices are superseded, 
to a considenJ>le extent, by the adoption of the holy 
and rational observances of Christianity. The change 
of conduct is so manifest, that heathen parents and 
masters are alike constrained to acknowledge it, and 
confess the happy tendency of missionary instruction. 
Polygamy, one of the greatest evils in African society, 
yields to the influence of the gospel; while the husband 
no longer lives alone, and sends to his wife her meals in 
a separate house when he has finished his own repast; 
but both dwell in the same habitation, and, with their 
children, eat together at the same table. The husband 
does not now devolve upon the wife the heaviest bur- 
den, but labours for the support of the family ; and she 
devotes herself to domestic duties. A taste for the 
comforts and conveniences of European life has been 
introduced, and many native feonilies have adopted the 
English mode of dress, and furnish their houses in the 
English style. 

The effects produced on the minds of the heathen 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, by these salutary 
changes, are also becoming strikingly manifest They 
begin to admire the improved social condition of their 
neighbours, often calling their town ^^ a white man's 
croom ;" and, as a natural consequence, they are now 
feeling, in some measure at least, a little respect for 

o 
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that religion which has been the cause of to beneficial 
a change. 

The spirit of industry and the desire for improve- 
ment which have been ezcitedi are strongly evidenced 
by the fact^ that many of the Christian natives applied 
to Mr. Freeman to obtain for them, while he was in 
England, the means of introducing an improved method 
of agriculture, and such other assurance as would 
enable them to advance more rapidly towards a state of 
civilisation. 

To this it may be added, that the influence of the 
mission is steadily exerted in promoting the cause of 
freedom. The missionaries constantly inculcate on the 
chiefs the Christian doctrine, that all souls are of equal 
value in the sight of God; and that a subordinate 
station in society does not stamp him who fills it with 
an essential inferiority. Facts are not wanting to 
show that their labours in this respect have not been 
altogether in vain.* 

The minion to the Gold Coast has originated 
another, the importance and ultimate destination of 
which it is impossible to calculate.* 

In the year 1889, Mr. Freeman, encouraged by some 
favourable assurances of the disposition of the king of 
Ashanti, resolved to visit Kumasi, the capital of his 
dominions. The history of this expedition is extensively 
known, from the published journals of this African 
apostle. In the result, a mission to Ashanti has been 

* See Beedism's << Ashantee and tlie Gold Cosst" for farther 
particulsn of this million, — a Tolume to which the wziter ii 
indebted for moit of theie itatements. 
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commenced under the most auspicious circumstances. 
The king has furnished land for the erection of premises 
suitable to the accommodation of the missionaries. A 
religions society of converted Fantees, has been formed^ 
and many Ashantis not unfirequently, including some 
of the king's household^ attend Divine worship^ and are 
seen paying serious attention to the Word of Life. A 
school has been begun in Kumasi, and although yet 
viewed by some of the chiefs with jealousy, is in suc- 
cessful operation. One of the king's nephews has not 
only made considerable progress in reading and 
writing, but manifests a strong desire to renoxmce the 
dark and cruel superstitions of his country, and become 
a Christian. He has already begun to teach his own 
people; because, as he says, if knowledge be good for 
him, it must be good also for them. 

The king continues to evince great kindness for the 
missionaries; and at the date of the latest communica- 
tion, he had sent a message to the mission house, 
signifying that he purposed to attend Christian worship 
there, on the following Lord's day. In the same letters 
another fact is mentioned, illustrative of the beneficial 
influence which the mission is exerting on the mind of 
the king. He dressed himself one day in European 
costume, and proceeded in the carriage presented to 
him by the Wesleyan missionary committee, to the 
sacred town of Bantama. According to custom, a 
human sacrifice would have been ofiered upon the occa- 
sion ; but the king forbade it, saying to the executioners, 
'^ I am going to travel in white man's way, and dress 
in white man's way, and we must adopt white man's 
fashion, and not kill a man to day." 
o 2 
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HoDcrarable testimony is borne to the operation! of 
the Wesleyan lociety, in this part of West Africa^ by 
the West African Committee of the Hoase of Commons, 
who embody in their report the following high enlo- 
giom in reference to them. — '^ We would here acknow- 
ledge'' say they, '' the great serrioes rendered to religion 
and civilisation, on this coast by the Wesleyan body. 
They have even established a friendly commnnication 
with the barbarous court of Ashanti, which promises 
results important in every way; and indeed little in the 
way of religious instruction would have been done 
wiUiout them/' 

Besides the recently formed mission to Ashanti, the 
Wesleyan society is now directing its attention to 
Badagry — the very spot from which Lander beheld the 
horrid fetish tree referred to, in a preceding part of this 
volume. 

Mr. Freeman, with Mr. and Mrs. De Graft, landed 
on this part of the coast, on the 24th of September, 
1842, and met with a very kind reception. They 
immediately proceeded to erect mission premises, and 
make the necessary arrangements for the prosecution 
of thie work. In a recent letter, Mr. Freeman writes, 
''Every thing concerning this mission promises £ur, 
and is still going on remarkably welL I cannot but 
admire the gracious providence of God, in sending us 
down here, at this important point of time. One hun- 
dred and fifty more emigrants from Sierra Leone, have 
just arrived, and I hope we shall be able to obtain for 
them, parcels of land from the chiefii, so that they may 
settle at Badagry.'' 

As many of die earlier emigrants from Sierra Leone 
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had gone into the interior^ Mr. Freeman resolved to pay 
them a visit. Having arrived at Abokuta^ a large town 
containing forty or Mtj thousand inhabitants, situated 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles N.N.E. from 
Badagry, he found there a great number of the emigrants, 
whose Christian conduct was making a favourable 
impression upon the public mind. He was very kindly 
received by Sodaka, the king; and writes that both the 
king and the people are most anxious that a mission 
should be established at Abokuta. 

Besides Badagry and Abokuta, Mr. Freeman, in con- 
nexion with this journey, visited the great and barbarous 
empire of Dahomy. He was admitted to the capital^ 
and obtained an audience of the king, by whom he was 
received, and treated with every demonstration of kind- 
ness and confidence. In conversation, Mr. nreemau 
explained to this distinguished prince, the real object of 
his visit, assuring him that the operations contemplated 
in Badagry, were purely of a religious and not of a 
political nature. He seemed well satisfied, and intimated 
his wish that a mission should also be commenced at 
Whydah. 

Thus are new fields of missionary labour in Africa 
daily presenting themselves. Truly the harvest is 
plenteous! It seems only to be waiting for the church 
to thrust in the sickle and gather it into the gamer of 
the Lord. * 

Hie following is a summary of the Wesleyan missions 
in Western Africa — ^missionaries, nineteen; church 
members 8,694; teachers, forty-three; scholars, 2,104. 

* Appendix B.. 
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8BCTION III. 

BxFOBS proceeding to notice the newly-establiBhed 
miasion of the Baptist Missionary Society, on the island 
of Fernando Po, we may take a hasty glance at the 
lahonrs of foreign missionary societies, on the West 
African continent. 

Our American brethren have for many years been 
engaged in the prosecution of missionary work in this 
part of the world. 

The Pbotxstant Episcopal Chubch has a mission 
at Cape Pahnas. At the primary station, there were in 
1840, twenty-six communicants, and thirty male, and 
twenty temsiid scholars. Besides this, there are two 
out-stations; one of these is at Graway, where there is 
a school containing fifteen pupils; the other is at 
Cavally, haying in connexion with it, a school which 
contains thirty-seven children and adults. Of the 
pupils at the several stations, more than one hundred 
and ninety-seven are maintained at the mission, being 
entirely withdrawn from the influence of heathen 
parents. 

At Cavally, the public religious services have been 
attended with increasing interest, about two hundred 
being usually present. The natives, at laj^, are said 
to manifest a disposition to suspend their labours on 
the sabbath. 

In connexion with the principal station, a native 
town under Christian influence, is in progress. Six 
houses have been bmlt, and in part occupied, adding 
much to the cultivated appearanceof the mission grounds. 
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A mission was also established at Cape Palmas^ by the 
AiCBRiCAN Board of Commissioners for Forsign 
Missions. The principal station is Fair Hope. There 
were, also^ three out-stations, — Rocktown, Middletown, 
and Sareka. 

Some considerable progress has been made by the 
missionaries, in reducing the Orebo language to a writ- 
ten form. A dictionary and some elementary books 
have already been printed, and the latter extensively 
circulated. 

Bdigious knowledge is said to have been increasing 
among the people. Many of them have thrown aside 
their grigris, though it is feared the gospel has not all 
the ground thus lost to superstition. 

In 1842, ''the Board'' came to the resolution to 
remove this mission to a station remote fix>m the influ- 
ence of the American colony of Maryland, with which 
up to this time it had been associated. The principal 
reason assigned for this procedure is, that ''the leading 
object of Ae cobny and that of the mission, are fur 
from, being the same, and that there is too much 
evidence that the colonists, as a body, regard the 
missionaries and their enterprise, with ill-wilL'' In 
this, we have another added to the many demonstrations 
which the history of colonisation has given, that so far 
from tending to promote the civilisation of aboriginal 
tribes, it operates so as directly to retard its progress. 

Among evangelical Christians in Germany, notwith- 
standing that vital godliness has been so extensively 
superseded in that land by acoldand heartlessphilosophy, 
the claims of Western Africa have not been altogether 
forgotten. Most of the early missionaries of the Church 
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Missionary Society were members of the Latherui 
chmrch. In 1827^ the Gxbman Missionabt Sochty 
determined to send out a mission of six brethren to 
this part of the worid. Three of these were to proceed 
to the Gold Coasts and three to Liberia. They had all 
been three or fonr years in the missionary seminary at 
Basle^ and were ordained at Anggen^ in the grand 
duchy of Baden. One of this Christian band died 
from accident prior to his embarkation for his appcnnted 
sphere of kbour. The rest were scarcely permitted to 
enterupon their work; and after a series of vicissitudes 
and trials^ and the death of all excq>t one, the effinrt 
was aband(med. It has smce, however, been renewed 
with much promise of Auccess. 

SBCTION lY. 

In the month of July, 1840, the committee of the 
li§fitiat Missionary Society annoonced their determi- 
nation to unite their energies with those of other 
denominations, for the evangehsation of Western 
Africa. In the October month of the same year, the 
Key. John Clarke and Dr. G. EL Prince were invited to 
undertake a pioneering expedition, to explore the pro- 
posed field of labour, and take the necessary preliminary 
measures for settling a small band of missionaries with 
the least possible ride of life and freedom. Mr. ClariLC 
had long and usefully toiled as a missionary in Jamaica, 
and Dr. Prince had for some years^ with great reputa^ 
tion and success, practised in the precession of medicine 
in that island; where, also, he became the recipient of 
Divine grace, and manifested his sincerity by cosily 
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sacrifices of a temporal IdndL They had boih been 
residing in England for some time, and the former was 
on the e?e of returning to the beloved people of his 
charge in the West Indies. 

Having acceded to the wishes of their firiends^ without 
dehy these devoted brethren embarked on their perilous 
enterprise. They obtained a passage by the Croldm 
Spring J and immediately set sail for Fernando Po, which 
they reached in safety on the first day of the new year. 

Fernando Po is situated about twenty miles from the 
mainland, in the Bight of Biafra, and commands the 
mouths of those great rivers, which penetrate so deeply 
into Central Africa, along the coast from the Bio Yolta 
to the Gaboon. It is twenty-four miles in length, 
and sixteen in breadth. The splendid scenery of 
this beautifrd island, to persons coming from the 
low marshy shore of the continent, is indescribable. It 
has three ranges of hills running parallel to the north- 
east side, the centre rising into a conical volcanic 
mountain, to the height of 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. To the north-east, the lofty peak of the 
Cameroons, rising to the immense height of 14,000 
feet, throws its shadow half-way across the narrow strait 
that separates the island from the mainland: while the 
numerous little promontories and beautifrd coves that 
grace the shores of the bay, throw light and shadow so 
exquisitely upon the water, that one almost can imagine 
it a fEury-land. On the west, the spectator looks down 
almost perpendicularly on the vessels in Clarence Cove, 
which is a natural basin surrounded by difh of the 
most romantic shape, and a group of little islands, 
which nature seems to have thrown in to give a finish 

o 8 
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to the scene. Looking inwardly towards the island, 
the peak is seen coTcred with wood to the summit, with 
its sides farrowed with deep ravines, and here and there 
a patch of cleared land, showing like a white spot in 
the moonlight. The island is exceedingly fertile; the 
soil is composed of a fine deep black and brick mould; 
it abounds in many species of large and fine timber, 
fit for ornamental or useful purposes; and it is capable 
of producing, in the highest perfection, not only every 
article of tropical produce, but also many kmds of 
European firuits and vegetables. The climate is hi^y 
spoken of. The shores, with hardly an exception, are 
free from those swamps on the coasts of the mainland, 
around the mouths of rivers, which generate the fiital 
malaria which proves so destructive to the health and 
life of Europeans ; and when the land shall be cleared 
and cultivated, the cUmate, we may reasonably expect, 
will be found as salubrious as in the elevated parts of 
Jamaica. The island, moreover, is firee from hurricanes, 
and abounds with excellent spring water, the fine 
streams running from the mountains to the sea in beau- 
tiful waterfSedls and cascades, down to its bold coasts. 

The population of Fernando Po is estimated at from 
twelve to twenty thousand, and is chiefly composed o! a 
tribe, called Adeyas, vulgarly demominated Bubies. 
They are a timid, inoffensive people, not so covetous as 
the Africans generally are, and kind to such as go among 
them in a friendly way ; but among themselves they 
sometimes have war, and fight with the long wooden 
spear and the knife. Though dark in their minds, and 
disgusting in their habits, there is a simplicity and a 
childish good-nature belonging to them, which engage 
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both the compassion and confidence of an observer. 
Their language is poor, but soft and gentle, and not 
difficult to acqaire» 

The missionaries, having reached this interesting 
Afirican isle, at once proceeded to their appropriate 
work among its benighted inhabitants. They located 
themselves in the place of their landing — ^the town of 
Clarence, which contains 170 houses, besides seven 
large honses then belonging to the African Company. 
Adjoining is another town, called Km-town, composed 
o! seventeen honses. There are supposed to be about 
a thousand people in both these places. The population 
of Clarence is of a very mixed character. When Dr. 
Prince furnished his '^ Analytic Summary,'' in April, 
1841, th^re were — two from Atta or Idda ; five, Appa ; 
eighteen, Aku; three, British Acra; twenty-five, Bimbia; 
one, Bidjie; one, Brass ; one hundred and fifteen,Bubies; 
fifty-three, Cameroons; forty-six. Calabar; twenty-six, 
Congo ; eight. Cape Coast ; six. Cape Sahon; five, Eng- 
land; ninety-three, Ibu; one, Gnru; one, Germany; 
eighteen, Gabnn ; eight, Haussa ; two, Jaloff ; one hun- 
dred and ninety-two Krus; four,Cape Palmas; one, Man- 
dingo; one hundred and fifty-eight natives, (not Babies); 
five, Otano; one, Popo; nine. Prince's Isle; one, Scot- 
land ; eighteen. Sierra Leone ; two, St. Thomas's Isle ; 
six. United States ; one, Vy. Some of these had been 
formerly connected with the methodist society at Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, and Cape Coast Castle, where they had 
often felt serious convictions under the preaching of the 
gospel, and, in a few cases, had learned to read and 
write. Many of them could speak English. 

Here, therefore, on the first sabbath of 1841, Mr. 
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Clarke opened his commiBrion as a minister of Jesos 
Christ His first congregation consisted of about two 
hundred and fifty people. On this spot he and his 
companion continued their more stated labours during 
theperiod of their residence in Fernando Po. Theydid 
not^ however, confine themselves exclusively to any one 
locality. As health and other circumstances allowed, they 
travorsed a considerable portion of the island^ visiting 
the difierent Adeyii towns, and declaring to the people, 
by means of interpre t ers, the words of eternal life. 
Among these, though fearful at their first approach, 
they usually met with a kind and confiding recep- 
tion, and, not unfirequently, had large and attentive 
auditories. 

It was not, however, designed that Fernando Po 
should engage all the time and energies of these sealous 
labourers. They had ever had their chief ihoujg^ts 
directed to the continent to which it was adjacent, and 
had even contemplated penetrating £ur into the interior 
districts. This they were unable to effect. But they 
availed themselves of the earliest oppcxrtunity of visiting 
the coasts. Here they had to encounter difficulty, 
arising from the avarice and licentiousness of the chie&; 
but they also met with great encouragement. In one 
tovm, five hundred persons assembled to hear the gospeL 
The scene, as sketched by Dr. Prince, was one <^ sur- 
passing interest. The Idng, habited in a rich scarlet 
silk around his loins, which formed a striking contrast 
to his glossy jet black skin, was seated before his dcxnr. 
On his left, was a large group of his chief men and 
numerous sons. Those in the fix>nt squatted, flanked 
and supported in the rear by others on their feet. 
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At a little distance, on his right, were some of his 
fifty wives, gracefdlly ornamented with large beads of 
varioos colours, dispersed around their heads and about 
their persons. Then, on every eminence, and forming 
a large circle around the missionary, were parties of 
anxious expectants of his address — ^youths, Zacheus- 
like, mounting the trees. The whole party were on a 
considerable height, looking down upon the majestic 
stream that presented upon her bosom many of Eng- 
land's boasted traders. The sun was rapidly declining, 
ere Dr. Prince concluded; and after the large com- 
pany, rising as one man, had carried by acclamation, 
that penetrated far through the circumambient air, the 
proposition to send them a mimster to reside amongst 
them or near them, he turned to the beauteous moon 
then rising full in sight of all, and told them, that th^ 
God who made that orb for their accommodation by 
night, had heard their vow, and would record it. In 
other places the disposition of the people was quite as 
favourable, and their desire to have a missionary settled 
amongst them was equally strong. 

Before leaving the shores of Africa, these honoured 
brethren had the happiuess of witnessing many pleasing 
and satisfactory results, as the reward of their self- 
denying toil. Bible classes were established — a school 
was opened with seventy children — seventy persons 
were anxiously inquiring the way of salvation — and a 
church, composed of five members, was formed. The 
church has since been increased to forty-four. There 
are now about sixty catechumens, and a regular congre- 
gation of more than five hundred persons connected 
with this station. 
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But, wherever Chriitiaiiity extends^ it not only con- 
Tcys instmction, which makes man wise nnto eternal 
salvation, but it raises the social character of a people, 
and improves, in all respects, their temporal condition. 
When the mission to Fernando Po was commenced, 
there were upwards of a hundred avowed examples 
of concubinage, and only six black couples married ; 
but before the missionaries took their departure, they 
had joined seventy-eight couples in matrimonial bonds. 

When Mr. Clarke and Dr. Prince reached Fernando 
Po, they found the people soffering the most cruel 
oppressions. The agent of the African Company, . con- 
trary to the most express directions which he had 
repntedly received from his employers to treat the 
natives with humanity and kindness, had reduced them 
virtually to a state of slavery. He exacted from them 
whatever he chose, and made them believe that he had 
a right to exercise over ihem supreme control. In 
order to enforce his exactions, he had recourse to the 
most barbarous modes of punishment. In a cut across 
a narrow poiDt of land, is a dungeon, the eaves of which 
are level with the surface of the ground. It was some 
time before the missionaries could get t6 see the interior 
of this place; and when they did, what a spectadet^ 
horror did they behold I A human being was seated 
on the ground. Around his neck was a chain, sus- 
pended from a beam, and fostened on him by a padlock 
which hung upon his breast A similar chain was 
attached to his waist, and fostened to the wall. Fetters 
had been rivetted by the blacksmith on his hands, and 
fetters, in like manner, had been rivetted on his feet. 
In this condition Dr. Prince and Mr. Clarke beheld 
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him. And by such craelties had this wicked man hdd 
these poor creatures in bondage to himself.* 

Mark the footsteps of the missionaries, and the 
blessings which follow in their course I The people 
complained of their oppressions to these messengers 
of mercy. "Why do you submit?'' was their 
reply. They thought they were obliged. They were 
assured that they were free, and that this man had no 
right to control them. Their eyes were opened. They 
acted upon this advice. The fellow knew his position. 
His authority was gone, and before Mr. Clarke and Dr. 
Prince left the island, the doors of the dungeon were 
thrown open. 

In making these statements, however, the gentlemen 
composing the African Company must be exonerated 
from blame. No sooner was the case known to them, 
than they gave it the frdlest investigation ; showed, by 
letters of correspondence, that they were in total igno- 
rance of the perpetration of such atrocities ; and they 
at once dismissed from their service a man so utterly 
unworthy of any trust in which the rights of humanity 
are concerned. 

The subsequent history of this mission may be 
briefly summed up. In the month of February, 1842, 
Dr. Prince and Mr. Clarke left Fernando Po, intending 
to return immediately to England. But being over- 
taken by a fearful tornado, they were compelled to 
change their course, and steer for Jamaica, Having 
made a tour of that island^ they took their departure, 
and landed in England in the early part of September. 

* See Appendix C. 
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Aboat the date of their leaving Fernando Po, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sturgeon^ sent oat by the Baptist Missionary 
Society, reached there; and taking np the delightftd 
work which they were reUnqnishing, continued to pro- 
secute it with unwearied assiduity.* 

A few months sinoe^ Mr. Clarke again sailed to 
Jamaica, for the purpose of seeking a supply of black 
and coloured agents ; and also to conduct to Africa a 
band of zealous and devoted men, who, though not alto- 
gether qualified for missionary work, are desirous of 
returning to the land of their fathers; and, while sup- 
porting themselves by their own labour, are wiUing to 
lay themselves out, as opportunity may offer, for the 
advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. Dr. and 
Mrs. Prince, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Merrick, 
and Alexander Fuller, all from Jamaica, and who left 
England shortly before Mr. Clarke's departure, arrived 
in Clarence, Fernando Po, in safety on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1848. On the 1st of December, Mr. Clarke 
and his companions sailed from Jamaica for Fernando 
Po. The following is a hst of the persons who em- 
barked : — Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Saker (assistant 
missionary), Mrs. Saker, and child. Teachers — ^Mr. 
and Mrs. Bundy; Mr. and Mrs. Norman, with four 
children ; Mr. and Mrs. Gullimore, with two children; 
and Mr. A. Duckett, Misses Stewart, Davis, and 
Cooper. Samuel and Joseph FuDer, to join their 
£Either Alexander Fuller, referred to above. Settlers — 
Mr. and Mrs. Trusty, with one child ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips, with one chUd; Mr. and Mrs. Duffiis, with 

* Appendix D. 
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two children ; Mr. George Williams^ John Gordon^ and 
Mr. and Mrs. White — ^in all forty-two. 

The committee of the B^>ti8t Missionary Society 
ejqpress the hope^ that four missionaries, with at least 
eight teachers from Jamaica, will be employed in 
regolar mission work at Fernando Po and the coast of 
the neighbonring continent. 

There are some features of characteristic interest con- 
nected with this mission, which claim a distinct notice. 
It owes its origin not so much to British Christians as 
to the fervent leal of onr Jamaica brethren. As long 
ago as the 1st of January, 1889, the Baptist mission- 
aries in that ishmd memorialised the committee on the 
subject, affirming, that '' a feeling prevailed among the 
members of their churches in reference to it, to check 
which, would be to injure their piety, and, we betieve, 
would grieve that Divine Spirit by whose gracious in- 
fluences those feelings had been excited.'^ So settled, 
indeed, was the determination, both on the part of the 
pastors and their flocks, that a mission to Africa should 
be begun, that had not the committee at home responded 
to their appeal — ^which, however, when the whole case 
was before them, they were fully and heartily prepared to 
do — they would assuredly have commenced the work 
themselves. 

This mission, again, has been formed on the avowed 
principle of chiefly employing negro agency to sustain 
it. The evangelisers of Africa must be Africans. In 
the full conviction of this, Jamaica is principally looked 
to, to carry on the woric. 

The remarkable manner in which Providence ap- 
peared in raising up individuals pre-eminently qualified 
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to bepn the enterprise, deserves especial remark. Mr. 
Clarke, from his long residence in Jamaica, possessed a 
constitutional fitness to which few conld lay daim. The 
state, and wrongs, and claims of Africa had, besides^ 
weighed heavily on his mind for many years; and with- 
out suspecting to what purpose his Imowledge was to 
be applied, he had acquired a larger amount of infor- 
mation on the subject, probably, tiian any other of his 
brethren. Dr. Prince had, not many days before the 
wishes of the committee were made known to him, 
made a renewed and solemn consecration of himself to 
God; so that when he became acquainted with them, 
the coincidence was so striking, that it seemed as 
though the Almighty had heard and accepted his vows; 
and how could he do otherwise than give himself up to 
a work in which it was so mamfesdy His pleasure he 
should engage? His residence in the West Indies, 
as well as his long experience in the practice of 
medicine, combined with an ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament of mind, gave him a special adaptation. 

The starting point, moreover, from which the mission 
has been commenced, afibrds reason for congratulation 
and thankfblness. Fernando Po possesses many ad- 
vantages. The comparative salubrity of its ehmate 
eminently fits it for a recruiting station. The line 
of coast to which it is adjacent, has no missionary 
settlement for many hundred miles on either hand. 
Ck>mmanding the mouths o! the Niger, and those of 
other great rivers, it affords great fieudlities for commu- 
nication with the interior. Accommodated as the 
missionaries wiU be with a small schooner, the negro 
Christian labourer, at least, may ascend these magnifi- 
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cent streams^ and spread^ far and wide along their 
banks^ the knowledge of salvation. Oh for the gloriona 
day when^ as the froits of such efforts, churches of 
Christ shall be planted in every land throagh which 
these many waters pursue their winding course ! 

One other circumstance, connected with this mission, 
claims attention. On reaching the island on which the 
missionaries fixed their abode, they found a people 
ready to receive their message, and able to appreciate 
the great design of their visit. One of this number 
had long been desirous to have a missionary residing 
amongst them, and was on the point of proceeding to 
the nearest missionary settlement to seek the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. Hence, no sooner had they 
entered on their labours, than fruit began to appear, 
and in a few months they were surrounded by some 
who, having received the grace of God themselves, were 
willing to become fellow-helpers to the truth. 

Sudi a combination of circumstances to favour this 
new undertaking for the evangelisation of Western 
Africa, constrains us to look upon it with the most 
pleasing anticipations of its friture and triumphant 
success. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DIFnCULTIBS m THB WAT OF DIFFUIIXO 0HBI8TIAKITT IX AFUCA— 
lOKOBANCB OF OODMTET — NUMBBOUt LAXOUAOBt AMD DIALBCTl 
— CUICATB — FAST BZFBBIBXCB FUBNUHBS V8BFUL HIXTt FOB 
FBBBBBTATIOir OF BBALTH — GUKATB UBBLT 00 IMPBOTB AB 
CITIUSATION FBOCBBD*— BUBOFBAK AOBMOT MAT BB BKFLOTXD lO 
AS TO BFFBOT, COM FABBD WTTH THB FAfT, OOMSIDBBABLB lATIirO 
OF MItnOMABT UFB — HATITB AGBMCT TO BB CHIBFLT BBUBO 
OB — NATIYB AOBHTt TO BB OBTAIXBD FBOM UBBBA LBOHB, MIB- 
nOXABT tTATIOM OB THB OOAST OF AFBICA, AXD WB8T IBDIBt— 
THB8B FBOMXSB TO INGBBAflB IB BUMBBB AMD BFFICtXIfCT. 

Thb introdnctioii of Chrutiaxiity to Western and 
Central Africa is a work wliich will, it must be eon- 
fessed, be attended with difficulties of tbe most formid- 
able character. As £ur as the experiment has been 
tried, it has proved so. It is, however, to be remarked, 
that pure and nndefiled religion can advance in no 
direction in onr sinfnl world in which it has not diffi- 
culties to enooimter; so that, in offering obstacles to 
the entrance and spread of Divine truth, even Africa is 
not peculiar. Besides, we are encourged by the assur- 
ance, that whatever may be the magnitude of the 
difficulties against which the '' glorious gospel of the 
blessed Gk>d^' may have to contend, they cannot be too 
great for its omnipotent Author to overcome. 

It is also to be considered, that the same difficulties 
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which oppose the introdactioii of Christiaiiity, lie in 
the way of every other scheme for the regeneration of 
Africa. This very fiM^t constitutes a powerful reason 
why Christianity shonld undertake the work. What 
other agency is so strong to contend against opposition? 
Where other agencies have left the field, scarcely having 
made an assault upon the foe, Christianity has followed 
and come off triumphant ; and who shall say, the impo- 
tency of all other schemes being demonstrated, the 
same heaven-bom system shall not be equally vidxnious 
in Western and Central Nigritiaf At all events, 
whatever difficulties may resist us, either in the onset 
or in our progress, it bdioves us boldly to look them in 
the face, and, availing ourselves of every facility which 
Providence may afiford, to go forward, leaving the results 
to the great Disposer of all events. 

The difficulties in the way of the introduction of the 
gospel to Africa, independently of those which belong 
to its moral and social condition, arise chiefly from our 
ignorance of the country — ^the numerous languages and 
dialects spoken by the natives — and, above all, the 
deadly nature of its climate to Europeans. 



SECTION I. 

In relation to the first of these difficulties, it may be 
remarked, that however deficient our acquaintance with 
Africa may be, and although our stock of information 
may be very small, compared with what remains to be 
acquired, yet we are in the present day fiir better 
informed, than we have been at any preceding period. 
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Modern discovery has added vastly to our store of 
geographical knowledge, in reference to this once 
almost totally unexplored continent, and this is still 
receiving almost daily augmentation. Of this McQueen's 
'* Oeographical Survey*' — a work which will prove of 
incalculable service to all future expeditions, of what- 
ever kind, to Africa — ^is sufficient testimony. Besides, 
enough both of the coast and of the interior is known, 
for the commencement of our exertions. Happy, indeed, 
would it be for this benighted country, if the church of 
Christ were prepared to occupy every opening which 
now offers itself; and well assured we may be, that as we 
are in readiness to advance, God will discover to us the 
road. To this it may be added, that much as men of 
science and enterprise have accomplished in exploring 
the continent of Africa, the Christian missionary will, in 
all probability, do much more. Sustained by the prin- 
ciples of religion, and borne along by the love of souls, 
he may be expected to traverse regions which the man 
of the world, whether white or coloured, has nevor 
found sufficient inducement to tread. It nuiy be con- 
fidently affirmed, that the missionary, acting in accord- 
ance with the peaceful character of his high vocation, 
may travel amongst the semi-barbarous tribes of Africa, 
with greater personal security than any other man. In 
support of this, may be mentioned a fact, related to the 
writer by the Bev. John Clarke. He and Dr. Prince 
were making a missionary journey, through some part 
of the Cameroon district. In a little while, they 
perceived a company of men armed with spears. As 
they drew near, these assumed a menacing attitude, and 
as they approached them yet more closely, they laid 
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their spears upon the ground^ and intimated by signs 
and gestures^ that if they continued to advance it would 
be at their peril. Mr. Clarke and Dr. Prince had only 
their walking-canes in hand, and were unable, from 
ignorance of their tongue, to hold converse with them. 
However, defenceless as they were, they still moved 
towards them, smiling, holding out their hands, showing 
that they had not even weapons of defence, and assuring 
them, in every possible way, that their intentions were 
pacific. The timidity of the natives subsided ; they took 
their spears from the ground, allowed the missionaries 
to shake them by the hand, and presently hailed them 
as their friends. So much for the principles of peace, 
and the cheerfrd confidence of Christian fortitude, in 
journeying through Africa; and hence, the greater 
advantage possessed by the missionary, in visiting its 
unknown r^ions. 

From these and other conditions, Mr. Wilberforce 
many years ago avowed it as his opinion 'Uhat if the 
interior of Africa was ever explored, we should be 
indebted for our discoveries, to the aid of our mission- 



SBCTION II. 

The languages of Africa, or their dialects, are very 
numerous,* and in few instances have been reduced to 
writing. The church missionaries have translated the 
gospel of Matthew, in the Mandingo, Bullom, and Susu 

• Among the Boraueae, it it said that thirty diitinct languages 
are spoken. 
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languages; and these translations liaye, by the help of 
the Bible Society^ been printed. In these languages, 
also^ as well as in those of Aku and the Sherbro, gram- 
mars and lesson books have been printed by the agents of 
the Church Missionary Society. And very recently the 
first eight chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, have 
been translated, and the English-Timanee dictionary 
and vocabulary has been completed, as far as the letter 
M. To this it may be added, that during the Bev. J. 
F. Schon's residence in England, he completed and 
carried through the press, a grammar and vocabulary 
of the Haussa language^-the firuit of his voyage up the 
Niger, while accompanying the Niger expedition. 
Lessons in Woloff were prepared some years since, by 
Hannah Kilham, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who also collected vocabularies of several African 
dialects. The American missionaries have written 
elementary books in the Qreybo and Bassa languages ; 
and the Bev. B. M. Macbrair, of the Wesleyan Society, 
has published a complete grammar of the Mandingo. 
Besides these, numerous vocabularies have been pre- 
pared by travellers and missionaries; a copious one of 
the Fantee is published by Mr. Beecham^ in his 
'' Ashantee and Gold Coast.'' 

But these comprise nearly all that has been done 
towards giving a written form to the languages of 
Western and Central Africa. Succeeding missionaries 
have, therefore, a great work to accomplish, before they 
can give to the teeming millions of this continent, the 
Word of Life in their mother tongue. 

This, however, presents no difficulty which may not 
be easily met and overcome. Missionaries in other 
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lands^ have learnt to speak with many tongaes^ and 
beyond a doubt^ assisted by the same Spirit, and influ- 
enced by similar motiyes, to the exercise of the same 
perseyering industry, they will acquire the like fitcility 
in Africa. If the agents of one society — ^the Baptist 
Missionary Society, — can in the space of fifty years, 
translate the word of Ood into upwards of forty different 
languages and dialects, and these spoken by five hun- 
dred millions of people, who shall despair for Africa f 

There are, moreover, some circumstances in reference 
to language, in this part of the world, which pronuse 
greatly to facilitate the labours of the missionary. 

Many of the liberated Africans in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, retain a knowledge of their native dialects. In 
the island of Jamaica, also, a considerable number of the 
natives of Africa still survive. In connexion with the 
baptist church at Salters Hill, there are no fewer than 
818 Africans : — Kooromantes, 26 ; Eboes, 184; Papaws, 
19 ; Bondus, 18 ; Mandingoes, 7; Wamee, 2 ; Kongos, 
54; Guineas, 51 ; Chambas, 7; Nangos, 5; Haussa, 1; 
Moko,9. The greater part of these remember their native 
tongue, and a selection from such, though they may not 
be qualified to fill the office of preachers, may, as inter- 
preters, and in other ways, render important service to 
the Christian labourer. 

An other favourabl e circumstance in r^ard to the 
languages ^Africa, is, that numerous as they are, a 
few of the principal are understood, more or less, over a 
great part of tlie country. The Mandingo, for example, 
is known through nearly the whole of the more western 
disjkricts, and the Aku has been found to be understood 
by the great majority of the captured n^roes in Sierra 
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Leoner A knowledge of these, therefore, will afford to 
the TniMionary, a means of communication with a 
multitude of nations, scattered over a surface of many 
thousands of miles. 

It is also worthy of remark, that in the interior, 
Arabic is used as a written language, in the ordinary 
intercourse of life. The Moors have introduced it in 
mercantile affidrs, andmoalem seal has made it the sacred 
and literary language. Through Arabic translations of 
the scriptures, and Arabic preaching, the missionary 
will, among the more wealthy and intelligent at least, 
be always understood, be the native* dialect what it 
may, in most of intertropical Africa. This removes 
many difficulties that would othennse render missionary 
usefulness slow and remote. 

It is a weU known feet, moreover, that on the coast 
of Africa, great numbers of the natives are possessed of 
a considerable acquaintance with the EngUdi language. 
Many of the Krumen speak it frmuliarly, and, as 
appears from a letter addressed to the committee of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the governor of 
BiEdagry has a good knowledge of it. To this it may 
be added, that there is a great eagerness on the part of 
the natives on the coast, generally, to acquire English 
for purposes of trade. Insomuch is this the case, that 
wherever missionary schools are established, abundance 
of children may be obtained, to receive instruction in 
them. In this encouraging fact, a wonderftd facility 
for missionary communication is afforded; and it is 
perhaps a question, whether, at no very distant period, 
the I^gUsh language may not be universally spokfn, 
along the coast of Western Africa. The results likely 
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to be conseqaent upon such an event, are inealeulable; 
for, the English language once acquired, the whole of 
its literature might pour its light, and exert its elevating 
influence upon this portion of dark and degraded Africa. 



SECTION III. 

But the climate of Africa, has hitherto been the 
tiost formidable difficulty which has lain in the way of 
every benevolent effort for the benefit of this unbq>py 
country. Africa has proved the grave of missionaries, 
and the land of death, to Europeans generally. 

Is-many instances, the Christian labourer has scarcely 
placed his foot upon her soil, when he has sunk under 
the effects of her climate. During thf first ^ft**^ y^rr 
of the operations of the Church Missionary Society, no^ 
fe wer than thirty of its agents died. Tn t^^ J^r 182Sj 
se ven missionaries w ^^ iT™OTfd hy ^^^^^j hfiing a 
numbe r equal to thi^of those sent put, fa th^g "Pf^ 
of thurty years, one hundred and nine individuals saQe d 
for Western Africa, in connexion with *^ ^^ gMfitT i--^"*^ 
at the expiration of this period, only fiy ^ niiff"^ffTf*** 
a nd two catechists were left of thf fr^r]^. ni||pTy>r. 

Th e mortality which has attended the various tra - 
din g and e xploring expeditions to Africa, has been in 
t he same proportl6n. In ihe f rpfiilitinii nf J^^ffl m^ij 
Ol dfield, out of fi>rty-eiprht who wrnit out to Africa, 
o nly eifcht retSmed. In the Ni^»r expedition, forty- 
on e individuals died in sixty-four day s. 

Yjgwed in ymneri^i^ Yrt ft '^^ch facts^ th ^ "iJlTlitt "^ 
Afn g, as an obsfa*i ^lf ^ ^^^ P^gT^ Qf the y^pd. 
p 2 
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becomes a tabject which requires the most serioiu 
coQsideratioii. Scarcely any tiling short of the high 
claims of Christianity, could warrant so vast an ex- 
penditure of human life; nor would less than the 
all-powerful principles of the gospel, sustain the perse- 
yerance of the church, in a work which involves so large 
a sacrifice of the choicest of its members. 

We need not be surprised, that statesmen should 
shrink from appointing officers to civil service in Africa. 
Worldly policy seeks only the attainment of secular 
advantages; but Christianity occupies a difierent posi- 
tion — ^is engaged in a vocation of infinitely greater 
moment — aims at a more exalted object — ^is impelled to 
seek its accomplishment by more potent motives — and is 
strengthened in the prosecution of its work, by prin- 
ciples which defy all difficulties, brave all dangers, and 
triumph equally either in Ufe or in death. 

This it is which has constrained our missionary socie- 
ties to go forward for more than thirty years, in their 
oosdy and self-denying efforts for the evangelisation of 
Africa. And hence it is, that as one band of devoted 
men after another, have fallen in their enterprise of 
mercy, a succession of ''holy bx^ren^' have been 
found, in the same spirit of self-consecration, to fill up 
the vacancies which death has occasioned — not counting 
their lives dear unto them, that they might win souls 
to Christ. 

And these have not laboured in vain. 'NTgifly f^ 

limrulr^ pry^p««4/iT»oi^Afl h^y^ beCU, it is tn^ Sa CTJficcd tO 

the cause of Afr ica. But many thousands of Africans 
have been converted ; and, attaching all due importance 
to the amount of success vouchsafed in other parts of 
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the world, it may be fairly qnestioned, whether any 
missiona have yielded a more abondant harvest, or have 
rendered accessible more glorious and extensive fields 
of nsefolness, than those which have been carried on in 
Africa. In this, therefore, we have the most evident 
tokens of the Divine approbation, and an ample reward 
for all the life and property which have been expended. 

Providence is now, however, interposing to remove 
the obstacle to the progress of the gospel whidi the 
climate of Africa has hitherto offered, and is supply- 
ing the means of evangelising it at a much smaller 
expenditure of missionary life. 

1. It is to be observed, in regard to European agency, 
that although no precaution will afibrd to the white 
man a full protection from the effects of an African 
dimate, yet tiie experience of the past furnishes many 
hints for the preservation of health even in Africa. 
There can be little doubt that many lives have been 
shortened, and some wholly sacrificed, through inexpe- 
rience and consequent imprudence. JThe mistionary 
h as not been sufficiently informed as to the habits he 

»htm\A «i/^^pf iht^. ^liAf mi wl»i#»K tii> aliniiM nnhft^flt^^ 

the bonra dnriny wliiVli Tift miglit lalinny wIfTi ^(y^ 
ilfti^gm* fn hM^f\% — *)i^gyya ons of the year^when caution 
is most needfiJ — and the immense importance of 
husbanding lus strength under this feverish and 
enervating climate. 

* An experienced labourer in Western Africa remarks 
upon the death of a missionary — *' New comers, just 
arrived with frill European strength, think themselves 
competent to greater labour than the climate will allow; 
and, in consequence, expose themselves more than they 
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dionld do on their fint arriyaL^^ '' Activity in Western 
Africa and in England,'' writes Mr. BCacbrair, "are two 
difierent things; and any person who shall endeavoor 
to perform the same degree of laboor in the f orm« as 
in the latter country, will eventnally find to his cost 
that he has made a grievous nuscalculation. It is this 
misconception which often leads to such fiital effects 
amongst Englishmen in Africa. The missionary sees a 
wide field of action before him, and he labours to do all 
the good he can ' whilst it is called the day.' His seal 
props up his exhausted strength, and he continues to 
work extravagantly upon his moral excitement, until 
disease supervenes, and his exhausted frame sinks under 
an otherwise not fiital disorder.'' 

Such statonents, it is concdved, demand from mis- 
sionaries, about to labour in Africa, the most attentive 
consideration, — ^testifying as they do, on the one hand, 
that many valuable lives have been sacrificed for the 
want of using those precautions which experience has 
taught to be indiBpenSable to any measure of health or 
length of days in Africa; and, on the other hand, that 
by availing ourselves of that instruction whidi dearly 
bou^t eq>enence now affords, we may, under the 
Divine blessing, hope that, while European agency shall 
still continue to be required, its employment will be 
attended with a smaller expenditure of human life. 
Thirty years' experience has supplied much usefrd infor- 
mation in relation to the management of European 
constitutions under an African climate; and the journals 
of missionaries have bequeathed to their successors 
many valuable hints which they will do weU carefrilly 
to treasure up and diligently to regard. 
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2. It is also encoaraging to believe that, as civilisa- 
tion advances, the deleterions influence of the dimate 
will^ at least in some measure, be subdued.* We are 
not so unreasonable as to suppose that the climate will 
ever undergo so essential a change as to render it salu- 
brious to the constitution of the white man. But still 
it is not only possible, but certain, as the civilising 
process proceeds, that it will considerably improve. 

Th ejestikntial malaria^ most fatal to Europeans, iy 
wel l baown to be generated more pa^if^ lftrly i|^ maphy 
d istricts, and is, witfa gfyy^ ^''^Tlj frpr^**^ ^^ hfi tuir^ 
n ated by the decomposition of vegetable " ^jtt^ Now, 
as the work of civilisation goes on, marshes will be 
drained, and the country ^rill be cleared of its super- 
abundant vegetation. Two of the principal causes of 
malaria, therefore, being removed, is it unreasonable to 
eipect that the salubrity of the climate will, in propor- 
tion, be promoted f 

In proof of this, it is to be observed, that the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Free Town, in Sierra Leone, 
being now cleared and cultivated, the settlement is said 
to be as healthy for European residents as any other 
tropical climate. '' Not only are febrile and other 
eUmatorial diseases less prevalent than formerly, but 
their type is of greater mildness.'' t 

3. It is also to be considered, whether such agency, as 
may continue to be needed, may not be employed under 
sudi r^ulations as to secure, compared with the past, 
a considerable saving of missionary life. 

* See Appendix £. 

t Martin't Histoiy of ihe Britidi Colonies, Vol IV. p. 573. 
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The adoption of some method for ''Beasoning^' the 
Christian missioDary^ prior to his entering on his 
labours in Africa^ is a subject which daims the most 
serious attention. The West Indies q>pear eminently 
adapted to this purpose. They would, besides^ afford 
him an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the 
African character, which would not hS, to give him a 
decided advantage in prosecuting his work in the 
negtoet^ father-land. If European agents for Africa 
could be selected from among those who have resided' 
for some years in one of our Western islands, it would 
certainly be desirable; and whenever this is impractica- 
ble, it would be of important service if they were allowed 
to take up their abode there for a temporary period. 

It is possible, also, that some mode of acdimation 
might be pursued on reaching the shores of Africa. 
The use of the tepid bath, it is thought, mi^t be of 
essential service in this respect Tl^e taking of exces- 
sive heat into the system, is said to be one great source 
of derangement to European health in countries of a 
high temperature ; and that fever is the natural process 
of accommodating the constitution to the change neces- 
sary to restore the disturbed equillibrium of animal 
heat. Fever, therefore, it is considered, may be fre- 
quently avoided by resorting to such an artificial process 
as the use of the tepid bath — thus working out a habit 
of rapid accommodation in the system.* 

There is, also, another subject which deserves especial 
notice. The agents of no society labouring in Africa 

* See article on Animal Heat, in '«Todd*t Cydopifidia of 
Anatomy and Physiology.'' 
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have escaped the inroads of death. Those of the 
Weskjan society, however, have been more highly 
&yoared than any other. '' There has not/' it is 
stated, ''been the same mortality among the Wesleyan as 
among the chnrch missionaries, from the arrangement 
which the Wesleyan society have adopted with reference 
to their agents, — ^which was, to retain no individual in 
this prejudicial station longer than three years, and 
even this time was shortly afterwards limited to two 
years.''* 

In this fiict, an important practical lesson is commn- 
nicated; and it is for other missionary institutions, who 
do or may carry on their operations in this part of the 
world, to consider whether it is not incumbent upon 
them to adopt a somewhat similar arrangement. In- 
stead of the missionary remaining at his post till illness 
drives him from it, how mudi better would it be for 
him, by a change«of climate and rest from labour, to 
sedc the reinvigoration of his constitution before disease 
had made its dreadful inroads ! A return to England 
might not always be necessary, — a visit to the Cape, or 
a voyage to the West Indies, and a short residence in 
the one or the other of these might, in most cases, be 
all that would be required ; after which, renewed both 
in physical strength and mental energy, the labourer 
might return to his toil in Africa. 

If expense be urged as an objection, it may be 
replied, that it is very questionable whether, when the 
cost of filling-up the repeated vacancies which death 
occasions, and of conveying home the surviving mem- 



* See Mitskwisiy Records— Afrks, by ReKgiom Tract Society. 
p8 
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bers of the departed misiionary's family is taken into 
aooonnty the expenditore of such a plan would be much 
greater than at present pursoed; and, at all eyenta, 
many valuable lires — ^vrhich are of greater priee than 
gold — would be ipared to the church of Christ. 



SECTIOll IT. 

Bm, after all, nothing will render Africa a healthful 
residence to Europeans ; and no arrangement that can 
be adopted will make the European missionary's labours 
there oihet than the most perilous. If, therefore, Africa 
is to be evangelised, and yet European life is to be 
spared^ another agency must be employed. 

1. An agency, in every way suited to the climate, may 
be found in the persons of Africans themselves, or their 
immediate descendants. These are to be obtainedfrom 
the West Indies, from Sierra Leone, and from other 
British settlements on the coast of Africa, at which 
missionary stations have been established. Of this we 
have ample evidence. 

The liberated Africans in Sierra Leone, and the con- 
verted negroes in the Western Islands, evince the deepest 
interest in the spiritual wdfiore of thdr frther-land. 
Considerable numbers have emigrated from Sierra 
Leone to Badagry; and, in doing so^ have taken with 
them dementary school-books, slates. Bibles, and Testa- 
ments ; and, at their instigation, both the diurch and 
the Wesleyan missionary societies have contemplated 
the establishment of a mission in that country. Those 
stiU remaining in the colony, in conneiion with the 
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Weskjan society, ha?e oommenced a sabscription 
among themsdves to assist the committee in this im- 
portant undertaking. In Jamaica, especially, does the 
strongest solicitude prevail for the difiFusion of the 
gospel in Africa. '' The people make its conversion to . 
God the theme of their prayers, and the object of their 
most ardent desires.'^ Meetings, of from one to three 
thousand persons, have been repeatedly held in favour 
of missions to Africa, at which the utmost enthusiasm 
has prevailed, and the most liberal offerings have been 
made. This applies not merely to one denomination of 
Christians, but to alL The desire for the salvation of 
Africa is universal. 

Not only, however, are the converted negroes exer- 
cised with the most anxious concern for the diffusion of 
the gospel in the land of their fathers, but many of them 
are wilUng to consecrate themselves to the work of pro- 
claiming it. To this, indeed, the testimonies are so 
numerous, that sdection is difficult. Mr. Lorn, super- 
intendent of the Jamaica Moravian missions, in a letter^ 
dated Bfay 19th, 1842, writes, — ** Several young men 
have come forward and volunteered to be trained for 
missionary work in Africa.^' Native agents, both for 
schoolmasters and missionaries, are educating in the 
''Christian Institution '^ in Sierra Leone, connected 
with the Church Missionary Society. The Bev. John 
Beecham states, on behalf of the Wesleyan society, that 
the Gambia, as well as Sierra Leone, and more espe- 
cially the Gold Coast, have ftimished several valuable 
native agents who only need instruction to fit them for 
important service. Two young men have been recently 
brought to this country for special instruction, one of 
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whom is at present receimg private taition^ and tbe 
other has commenced the osnal course of study at the 
southern branch of the Wesleyan Theological Institu- 
tion, as a preparation for entering upon the work of an 
assistant missionary among his sable countrymen. The 
Baptist Missionary Society^ also^ in connexion with their 
newly-established mission at Fernando Po^ have two 
descendants of Africans from Jamaica already ^aployed. 
The Bev. John Clarke is now, as stated in a former 
page^ on his way to Africa with others; and a consi* 
derable number are pursuing a course of study for 
missionary labour in the Baptist Theological Institu- 
tion at Calebar. 

HerCi then, is an agency, suited to the climate of 
Africa, growing with the most intense concern for the 
salvation of its people, and willing, as the missionaries 
of the cross, to engage in the work of promoting it. 

2. There is every reason to believe, that this agency 
win continue to increase, both in number and efficiency*. 
Our missiimary societies are frilly alive to the supreme 
importance and imperative necessity of its employment. 
The committee of the Church Missionary Society are 
making arrangements for the enlargement of their 
Christian Institution, in Sierra Leone, for the education 
of native teachers. The report of the Wesleyan society, 
for the present year, states that the missionaries are 
laudably exerting themselves in training native agents. 
The Baptist Missionary Society has now its native col- 
l^;e in Jamaica; and it is expressly on the principle of 
chiefly employing a native agency that it has commenced 
its operations in Fernando Po. 

The growing intelligence of the negro population of 
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Jamaica, afibrcU yet farther ground for encouragement 
in regard to Africa. The advances Vbich the people 
have already made in knowledge, are matter of daily 
astonishment and praise. Bat from the rising genera- 
tion yet larger expectations may be reasonably cherished. 
Schools are established in connexion with every Chris- 
tian congregation. Some of these give instraction in 
the higher branches of learning, and, ere long, it is 
confidently hoped that Jamaica will boast its oniversity 
coU^e, in which may be studied the whole range of 
language, literature, and science. Thus shall a larger 
number, being first of all sanctified by the grace of 
God, be endowed with high mental qualifications for the 
office of Christian missionaries to the land from which 
their fiithers came. 

8. The way in which this agency has been raised up 
is the most wonderful of which it is possible to conceive. 
It is the prerogative of the blessed God to bring good 
out of evil, and so to overrule the most untoward events 
as to make them work together for the accomplishment 
of the greatest and most glorious results. Perhaps 
there is no part of the Divine administration, in relation 
to our world, in which this more conspicuously appears 
than in the providing of a suitable agency for the evan- 
gdising Western and Central Africa. About three 
centuries ago, the African slave-trade conmienced its 
horrid career — a career so essentially barbarous and 
wicked, and so fraught at every stage of it with cruelty 
and crime, that nothing short of a Divine prediction 
could have constrained us to believe, that ought but 
evil could ever result from it. That God, however, 
who sees the end from the beginning, permitted 
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it In process of time the system peopled our West 
India islands with the nnhappy children of Africa. 
While there, endnring the galling yoke of slavery, the 
Christian minionary visits them. Multitudes reoeire 
his message, and, although held in bondage to man, 
become the free men of the Lord. At length the day 
of their temporal deliverance draweth nigh — Christianiy 
breaks their chains, and they become the possessors of 
a twofold liberty. Having found deliverance them- 
selves, they sigh and cry for the salvatbn of their 
fiftther-lan^ and earnestly desire to proclaim the year 
of gospel jubilee to their brethren and sisters there. 
These are the mysterious, but Divinely glorious results 
of the working of the foulest system which the lustory 
of human depravity records. In the results of this 
very system, and from amongst those people whom, 
widi the ruthless hand of cruelty and blood, it had torn 
from their native land, we have an agency provided to 
convey to it the blessings of gospel lig^t and freedom. 
After the accursed slave-traffic had been allowed to 
pursue its course, and had stained with its bloody and 
atrocious deeds the flag of so-called Christian nations 
for more than two centuries, the indignant voice of 
British humanity and insulted Christianity rebuked and 
denounced it; and, at length, as fiir as Great Britain 
was concerned, abolished it. StiU, under the connivance 
of other European states, it continued to pursue its 
deadly course. The most stringent laws were ccmse- 
quendy enacted for its suppression, and British cnusers 
were empowered to capture the slave-ship with its 
inhuman cargo. An asylum was provided for the un- 
happy beings who might be liberated from these holds 
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of death. A district upon their own continent was 
fixed upon for this purpose, and Africans, thus rescued 
from the grasp of the slave-master^ now form the colony 
of Sierra Leone. Here, under the instruction of Chris- 
tian teachers, they have become acquainted with the 
*^ glorious gospel of the blessed God;'' and, having 
proved it Divinely powerful in their own salvation, 
cherish, like their emancipated brethren in the West 
Indies, the deepest solicitude for its diffusion among 
the teeming millions of their own countrymen. 

'^ This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes." Ood has raised up an agency which fuDy 
meets, and promises, under the Divine blessmg, trium- 
phantly to overcome the greatest obstacle — ^that arising 
fi!om the climate — ^which has hitherto laid in the way 
of the extension of Christianity in Africa. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

•nmiTUAL MATDKB Or TBB WOBK— OOlTfBT THB OOtFBL, THB OEBAT 
mjTT or THB OBVBCH— BBXOTATIOM OW AFBIGA. IN TBB BAH M OP 
TBB OHUBOB— OOMtlDBEATlOMt WBIOB OOBtTBAIV TBB OBUBCB 
TO LABOUm IN OTBBR PABTi OF TBB WOBLD, APPLY WITB B<|UAL 
POBOB TO AFRICA— AFRICA BAl tPBCIAL OLAUCf — ^BRITISa OBBIS- 
TlABt PBOITLIAR ADYAMTAOBt — ^DBMABM ALL TBB OBUBCB BAS 
TO APFOBD. 

1. Thb drarch of Christ is, at all times, in danger of 
losing sight of the spiritual character of the high voca- 
tion to which she is called. But, ''independently of the 
danger to which we are naturally and always liable, the 
present day has dangers peculiar to itself. The daims 
upon us^ as the benefactors of mankind, are not, as 
formerly, passed by in contempt, or summarily dismissed 
by the world, as mischieyous or chimerical; but hence 
the danger of lowering our tone as the servants of the 
Most High God, and of aiming to make out a case for 
its commendation, which will compromise our fidelity 
to him. Our claims are not only canvassed by the 
world generally, but partially patronised by the great; 
but let us r^nember that, if they have not the mind of 
Christ, that which constitutes the true destinction and 
glory of our object, is 'fiEur above out of their sight,' 
and that what they admire in it, are merely its outward 
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.ccidents and adjuncte. Nor do we now occupy the 
field of benevolent activity alone, — a philanthropic 
philosophy professes to join ns, to aim at the same end 
with onrselves, and to be emulous of excelling us in 
benefiting mankind; but let us remember that our 
own proper work is unique — that we cannot contest 
with a worldly philanthropy, without coming down from 
our high vocation, and forgetting that our great aim is 
not the temporal, civil, or social improvement of man- 
kind, but their spiritual recovery to Ood/' * 

These remarks have a peculiar appropriateness in 
relation to Africa. Perhaps, there is no field of labour 
throughout the world, in reference to which we are in 
greater danger of overlooking the spiritual nature of our 
work. The temporal miseries of Africa, the cruelties 
of the slave-trade, and the barbarities connected with 
the sacrifice of human victims — are constantly appealing 
to our sympathies; and there is danger, therefore, lest 
instead of regarding these as the type of her spiritual 
wretchedness, we should simply consider, and only aim 
to relieve the physical calamity they involve. Africa is 
the chosen field of this world's philanthsopy, and very 
recently, with a seal the most commendable, has it been 
engaged in peeking, by all the instrum^tality it could 
command, to alleviate its woes. At the same time, 
however, convinced of the superior efficacy of the gospel, 
it is confessedly looking to that, as the great means of 
its deliverance. There is danger therefore, lest, capti- 
vated by these flattering circumstances, the church of 
Christ should forget, or not sufficiently feel, in labour- 

♦ Dr. Haint't ''Great Commiinon." 
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ing toft Africa, the spiritnal chancier of ita agency, i . 
work, and ita end; and content itaelf in aeeking to 
become the temporal r^enerator of this unhiqypy comi- 
try, instead of aiming to bring it back, as a revolted 
province of the Divine government, to allegiance to the 
Majesty of Heaven. 

It should, however, be borne in mind, that the tem- 
poral blessings which the gospel is found to bestow, 
will only result, as the spiritual designs of the gospd 
are sought and realised. If therefore, we rest, in only 
seeking the temporal good of Africa, our object, even in 
this respect, will be frustrated, and our labour will be in 
vain. We must fed that Africa is perishing, not only 
for this life, but, in an infinitely more dreadful sense, 
for that which is to come. We must feel that the sal- 
vation of Africa is to be desired, not only for its own 
sake, but for the sake of God and of Christ We must 
feel that, as long as Africa remains sunk in misery and 
crime — alienated from God, that God is dishonoured, 
and the Redeemer lives without seeing the travail 
of his soul — the fruit of his sufferings, so as to be 
satisfied. In. this spirit, and for this object, it is, that 
the church of Christ must labour for Africa. 

2. It is abo to be borne in mind, that in the prose- 
cution of this spiritual object, the great duty of the 
church of Christ in relation to Africa, is to convey to 
it the gospel. It has, it is conceived, been abundantly 
proved, that the gospel is the only sufficient remedy for 
Africa. On whom, then, does Uie application of this 
remedy devolve f Unquestionably upon the church. 
Christians are the only qualified agency on earth to 
employ it. The world may applaud the gospel, for the 
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temporal benefits it confen, but of its character as a 
spiritual machinery^ for the accomplishment of a spiritual 
work, it has no just apprehension. The great designs 
of the gospel are &r beyond the ken of this world's 
vision. The world is ignorant of the great principles 
on which it works^ and the method which it punues 
in carrying on its operations. It cannot overlook 
wonderfol results, but it is an utter stranger to the 
spiritual process by which they are produced. The 
labour, therefore, of di£fusing the gospd^ — ^the pure and 
unadulterated word which saves the soul — ^must, from 
the very nature of the case, rest exclusively in the hands 
of the diurch. 

The communication of the gospel, moreover, is the 
work which appropriately and distinctively belongs to 
the church. Christians will, indeed, as* far as they are 
under the influence of that benevolent spirit which 
their religion mspires, sympathise in every scheme of 
philanthropy for the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind ; and, as £» as they can do so consistently 
with higher claims, they will lend to it their co-opera- 
lion and support. Still, the work of the church of 
Christ is unique. ''For to me, to live,'' said the 
iqpostle Paul, ''is Christ." The church, besides the 
maintenance of its own piety, has but one object, — and 
that is, to win souls to Christ; and the gospel is the only 
legitimate instrumentality it can use in seeking to 
accomplish it. This is the sword of the Spirit-^the 
chosen weapon by which aQ His triumphs over the 
hearts of men have been won, and by the employment 
of which the Redeemer, in due time, shall be fully 
glorified. Whatever plans, therefore,' worldly wisdom 
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may deviie for benefiting the nnhappy chfldren of 
Afi^ the duty of the church is plain — ^her ooane is 
dearly msrked oat — the mode of her operation is 
distinct from every other, and peculiarly her own. The 
great duty of the church, in relation to Africa, is 
to convey to it the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
humbly and prayerfully depending upon the Holy 
Spirit to accompany her effi>rts widi his effectual 
blessing. 

8. If these observations be just, another remark 
obviously follows, which claims our most serious con- 
sideration. It is this, — that the work of Africa's 
moral renovation lies, as &r as human agency is con- 
cerned, in the hands of the church. If the gospd be 
the only sufficient remedy for Africa, and if the church 
be the only agency competent to apply it, to evade 
this conclusion is impossible. 

How solemnly responsible, therefore, is the position 
which the church of Christ occupies in relation to this 
part of the world ! Is Africa, for the most part, under 
the dominion of the most savage despotism f It is for 
the church to rescue her from the grasp of tyranny and 
oppression. Is Africa a land of slaves? It is wiUi the 
church to snap the chains of their captivity, and set 
them free. Does Africa trade with other nations in the 
flesh and blood of her own population f The slave- 
trade waits the fisital blow which the church alone can 
strike, before the monstrous system of inhumanity will 
expire. Is polygamy universal in Africa — ^poisoning, 
like a deadly venom, the very vitals of its sodal consti- 
tution ? llie church of Christ, holding in possession 
that gospel which teaches, as one of Heaven's earliest 
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laws to man, that he should be the husband of only one 
wife, can alone restore to its primitive intention the 
marriage institution. Is woman in Africa reduced to a 
condition the most degraded ? The church of Christ, 
by introducing the ennobling principles of Christianity, 
can alone raise her from the dust, and make her, in 
herself and in man's estimation, what she ought to be. 
Is it true, moreover, that Africa is chargeable with 
almost every crime which has disgraced other parts of 
the heathen world ? The gospel of Christ opens the 
only efficacious fountain for sin and for undeanness ; 
and it in for the church of Christ to conduct the polluted 
children of Africa to its purifying streams. Once 
more — ^is the religious condition of Africa in perfect 
accordance, with her moral and social state f does the 
standard of the false prophet wave over one part of this 
vast continent, and are the cruel i^tes of paganism 
deluging with blood the other ? The only way in which 
these systems of falsehood and iniquity can be extir- 
pated is by the introduction of a better faith — and that 
is the fSeiith of the gospel ; which its Divine Founder has 
delivered to his church, to maintain and extend; and 
which, therefore, it rests with that church, under his 
blessing, to diffuse in Africa. Above aU, is Africa, 
together with all the nations that forget Qod, under 
Divine condemnation, and treasuring up for itself wrath 
against the day of wrath ? It is for the church to pub- 
lish, amongst the teeming miUions of its perishing 
population, the glad tidings of salvation, and to point 
them to that refuge, from the righteous vengeance of 
Heaven, which mercy has provided in the person and 
work of our adorable Redeemer. The renovation — the 
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Balvation of Africa, as fiur as the Almighty has estab- 
lished a necessity for the employmeiit of human agency 
in the work, rests with the church of the living Ood. 

Nothing is more important to Africa than that Chris- 
tians should feel this. The case of Africa needs to be 
laid upon the conscience of the church. Christians 
must rise to a due sense of the dignity and respon- 
sibility of their position in relation to this portion of 
our fiJlen world, and being conyinced that the work of 
rescuing it from its ezistrng distresses, under God, is in 
their hands, they must come forward to engage in it. 
The Holy Spirit wiU, assuredly, accompany their eflforts 
with all the plenitude and power of his Almighty in- 
fluence — ^Africa wiU be blessed, and the Redeemer will 
be glorified in its conversion and salvation. 

4. Our next remark is, that every consideration 
which binds and constrains the diurch of Christ to send 
the gospel to other parts of the world, implies, with 
equal force, in relation to Africa. 

Is it true, that God has so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son to die for its salvation f Then 
Africa constitutes one division of that world, and is 
fidrly comprehended within the pale of Divine inercy. 
True, it hM for ages rested under the pall of Jehovah's 
special curse, and the angel of death has had frill com- 
mission to destroy ; but,, in the midst of wrath, God 
has not forgotten to be gracious. The purposes of his 
love extend even to Africa. Thousands of her afflicted 
sons and daughters, both in our western islands and on 
their native shores, . are, at this very hour, rejmdng in 
his fiivour. In this fiict we have the most cheering 
indications of the pleasure of the Lord towards the 
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whole of their unhappy race, and see the dawning of 
that day when Diyine Love shall poor forth all the 
treasures of its goodness upon them, and bless them 
with the light and liberty they need. The church, 
therefore, should be touched with the same compassion 
which moves the heart of God. Her bowels of mercy 
should yearn over Africa with His; and as God^ both 
by the intimation of his Providence and the declarations 
of his Word, proclaims His wiU that Africa shall be 
saved, the church, like the obedient messenger of his 
grace, should go forth and publish, from one extremity 
of the continent to the other, the joyful sound. 

Is it true that the Redeemer has given it in commission 
to his church, to go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creaturef And is it therefore impera- 
tive upon the church to send the gospel to India, pub- 
lish its message in the thickly populated cities of China, 
and to bear its blessings to the islands of the Pacific ? — 
then it is equally binding upon the church to intro- 
duce it to Africa. Africa constitutes one division of 
that world to which the Saviour's commission relates, 
and embraces no fewer than one hundred and fifty 
millions of those rational, accountable, and immortal 
beings to whom he has commanded that his gospel 
shall be proclaimed. Nor will the chorch have frd- 
filled her trust, and executed the great commission 
of her sovereign Lord, till every tribe along the shores 
of Africa, and every nation of her interior districts, 
and the inhabitants of every oasis in her extensive 
deserts, shall have heard of that faithful saying, so 
worthy of all acceptation, that '' Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.^' 
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Is it tme^ moreover, that wherever the church has 
laboured for the spread of the gospel, her success has 
been mostly in proportion to her efforts? and does this 
consideration afford us the most powerful and encou- 
raging motive to continued and increased exertion f It 
appUes, with all its force, in relation to Africa. Upwards 
of twelve hundred communicants, as the result of the 
labours of the Church Missionary Society in Africa, and 
nearly four thousand in connexion with the Wesleyan 
Society, bear ample testimony to this. The language of 
past experience, in the work of African evangdisation, 
is, ''Go forward.^' The eumest of the Divine blessing 
is already enjoyed, the first fruits of a glorious harvest 
have been reaped; and it now only needs that more 
labourers should enter into the field, and an abundant 
crop will speedOy be gathered into the gamer of the 
Lord. Labourers, suited to the work, God himself has. 
provided ; and it is at the peril of his people, as the 
stewards of his spiritual household, that they refuse to 
send them forth. 

Is it true, that all the 4>lessings which the church 
has been instrumental in conferring, by the diffusion 
of the gospel in other lands, have b^n abundantly 
returned into her own bosom ? — and is this a motive 
to persevering and increasing eflbrtf This consi- 
deration also applies, with equal force, in relation 
to Africa. Of late years, especially, no portion of the 
human family have so stirred up the sympathies, and 
aroused the energies, and called forth the activities, of 
the church of Christ, as the children of Africa. Their 
wants and woes have excited her conmiiseration, and 
have brought her, as the intercessor of the miserable. 
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to the mercy-seat of Heaven; and in proportion as 
she has prayed and kboured for Afnca, as well as for 
every part of onr fallen world, has she realised the 
blessedness, in watering others, of bemg watered herself. 
Wonld we enjoy more of this blessedness ? — then 
Africa, together with every land in which the gospel 
of salvation is unknown, must have a liveher interest 
in our supplications, and a larger measure of our 
sealous and devoted exertions. 

Is it true, that God has promised to the Redeemer, 
the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost part 
of the earth for his possession f Did this promise 
sustain him under the accumulated sorrows of his 
dying hour; and, upheld by it, did he endure the 
cross, and despise the shame ? Does his diurch con- 
fide in itf Is she sympathising with her Lord and 
Saviour, and longing and waiting for its fulfilment f 
Does she believe that all events are tending towards 
its realisation, — her own trials and the world's convul- 
sions, as well as the great spiritual agencies which are 
expressly employed to bring about its consummation ? 
And do these considerations stimulate and encourage the 
church in her supplications and exertions, wherever she 
is now labouring to extend the kingdom of Christ ? — The 
same motives apply with equal force in relation to Africa. 
Africa is no inconsiderable portion of the inheritance 
promised to the Son of God. In the Divine covenant 
it is given to him. It must be his. The day must 
come, and is now rapidly advancing, when every 
tract of this great continent, now almost exclusively 
under the dominion of the '' god t)f this world,'' shall 
become the possession of Christ, and all the millions 

Q 
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of its people ahall bow to his sceptre^ and eonfess that 
he is Lord to the glory of God the Father. The 
hopesy the efforts, the prayers of the church, ought to 
be directed, with the most intense solidtode, to Africa, 
until the Divine promise be fulfilled, and the Redeemer 
shall take to himself his great power and reign. 

5, Our next remark is, that Africa has some daims 
upon the church of Christ peculiar to itselfl Some 
of the evils with which she is afflicted, constitute such 
a daim. Slavery exists in other heathen lands, but 
in none, perhaps, so extensivdy as in Africa. Other 
countries have their slave-trade^ but in none is it asso- 
ciated with so immense a sacrifice of human life, and with 
enormities so great as in Africa. Almost every naticm 
upon earth, at its great festivals and on occasions of 
extraordinary calamity, has offered its human sacrifices; 
but in Africa, human blood is daily watering the graves 
of the dead, <nr satiating the fury of imaginary deities. 
Where other nations, in the sacrifice of human victims, 
have slain their thousands, Africa has slain its tens of 
thousands ; while by none have these deeds of blood 
been perpetrated under circumstances more horrible and 
revolting. But the existence of these evils has already 
urged its powerful appeal in the fcnrmer chapters of this 
work, and therefinre we need not dwell xxptm them here. 

Some of the sorest injuries, moreover, under which 
Africa groans, have been inflicted by so-called Christian 
nations. In little more than a single century, from 
the year 1680 to 1786, 2,180,000 n^roes were 
imported into the British West Lidies alone. This, 
again, gives to Africa a special daim upon the church 
of Christ Nothing short of the introduction of 
the gospd, in all the purity of its unmingled bene- 
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volencCy can, in the estimation of Africa, vindicate 
the honour of the Christian name. She has been 
accostomed to call the white men, who have encou- 
raged her to pillage, and destroy, and capture her 
children, and sell them for sordid gain. Christians. 
What a lie upon the holy, the merciful religion of 
Jesus ! In the esteem of the African, who has had no 
better teaching, what must be Christianity but a system 
of cruelty, instead of love— of injustice and oppression, 
instead of righteousness and truth f It is, then, for 
the church of Christ to vindicate the injured honour of 
her Lord and of his cause in Africa; and how shall this 
be accomplished but by conveying thither his gospel, to 
bear witness for itself— to test its purity, by dissipating 
scenes of revelry and vice — to prove itself a system of 
justice, by instructing the natives of Africa in its golden 
rule of doing to others as they would that they should do 
unto them, — and to demonstrate itself to be a system of 
mercy, by scattering among these children of sorrow and 
oppression the blessings of peace, and joy, and salvation. 
Besides, as under the Christian name Africa has been 
injured, it behoves the church of Christ to render the 
best restitution in her power for the wrongs she has 
received. For more than three centuries has the Cim- 
iian slave-trade — as by a horrible desecration of that 
hallowed name it has been called — ^been prosecuted by 
nominally Christian men. The amount of injury which, 
in this long period of time, has been inflicted on Africa, 
is incalculable. That the restitution should be great is 
unquestionable ; and what sufficient recompense can we 
offer to Africa, for all the wrongs she has suffered, short 
of the introduction of Christianity? A recompense 

q2 
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this, indeed, will be ! It will bind np her wounds — ^it 
will heal her diseases — it will restore her to soundness 
and to health. Yea, moreoyer, in the discharge of this 
debt of justice which we owe to Africa, we shall be per- 
mitted, to some extent at least, to return, in the persons 
of the liberated negroes of the West Indies and cf Sierra 
Leone, her own children — ^we shall be allowed to con- 
stitute them the messengers of our mercy, and make 
them, under God, the agents dT the temporal and 
spiritual freedom of their bdoved country. 

Diyine Providence, by intimations whidi cannot be 
misunderstood, is directing the church to convey the 
gospel to Africa. The negro race, within the last few 
years, have occupied a more prominent place in the 
history of the world than any other upon the fince cl 
the earth. An uninterrupted succession of events, 
rapidly following one upon another, have transpired to 
fitvour their interests. We have seen how God, in his 
own way, and by a method of which human sagacity 
would never have conceived, has been raising up, from 
the natives of Africa or their descendants, a dass of 
agents who are destined, under the Divine blessing, to 
become the r^enerators of their country. We have 
seen with what eagerness they are already pressing 
forward to the work which Providence has evidently 
assigned to them, and how they promise both in num- 
ber and efficiency, to increase. We have, besides, the 
most convincing evidence that there is an awakening 
among the natives of Africa themselves. They have 
begun to contrast their condition with that of the white 
strangers, who, for the purpose of Intimate commerce 
or other lawful objects, visit their shores, and, in many 
instances, their bosoms bum vnth the most intense 
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anxiety io advance in the social scale, and receive the 
instruction which is needful to enable them to do so. 
In a letter, to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., firom 
Captain Henry Dnndas Trotter, commander of the 
.Niger expedition, this distinguished oflBicer states, " In 
my late visit to the Niger, both chie£i and people called 
loudly to have instruction sent to them. Their consci- 
ousness of their own inferiority, combined with a desire 
for improvement and knowledge, was v^ remarkable.'' 
It is cheering, moreover, to know, contrary to the 
fears of some, that the natives of Africa are willing to 
receive instruction from their own countrymen, ^e 
Rev. Mr. Schon, church missionary, who accompanied 
the Niger expedition, makes the following statements 
in confirmation of the fiict : — *^ The object of my 
coming and my desires were eqplained to Obi, the king 
of Ibo, by myself and my interpreter; when he 
expressed an earnest desire to have teachers sent to him 
and his people. He most readily confessed that he 
was ignorant of God, and dependent on white men for 
instruction. I directed Simon, a liberated African of 
Sierra Leone, to read some verses of Scripture to him, 
which astonished him not a little. That white men 
should be able to read and write, he expected as a mat- 
ter of course ; but that an Ibo slave should read, was 
more than he could ever have expected. He seized 
Simon's hand, squeezed it most heartily, and said, ' You 
must stop with me — ^you must teach me and my people 
— ^you must tell it to the white man ; I cannot let you 
go until they return from the country.' He could not 
be diverted from his object, but insisted on Simon's 
remaining, — ^to which, after much consideration, we 
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agreecL This occorrenoe pirarefl that the objectum so 
raised, that the Africans would not listen to their own 
oonntry people if they were sent to them with the gos- 
pel, is perfectly groundless. The long of Ibo is willing^ 
yea anxious, to hear of the wonderful works of God, from 
the lips of one of his own country people, f(urmerly a 
slave/' To this, it may be added, that freah openings 
for the introduction of the gospel in Africa, are con- 
tinually presenting themsdves. Independently of the 
colony of Sierra Leone, in 1821 the Wesleyan society 
commenced a mission at St. Mary's, on tiie Gambia. 
In. 1888, a missionary was stationed on the island of 
McCarthy, on the same rirer. In 1885, a misskm 
was established at Gape Coast. In 1840, this mission 
was extended to Kumasi, the capital of Aahanti. 
Towards the end of the same year, the baptist sodefy 
commenced their promismg mission on the island *of 
Fernando Po. In 1848, a mission settlement was 
formed, under the direction of the Wesleyan society, on 
the cdast of Badagry. Cheering openings, also, present 
themselyes in the interior neighbouring districts, and 
the long of Dahomy has invited Christian teachers 
to settle on the borders of his dominions. Thus, all 
events are evidently conspiring to promote the welfrre, 
and to f&vour the evangelisation, of this long n^lected, 
sorely injured, and deeply degraded portion of our race. 
Another fact remains to be noticed. We have seen, 
that not only is mohammedamsm already widely diffused 
in Africa, but that it is, at this very hour, rapidly 
spreading on every hand. Nor, recently, have ita 
priests contented themselves with the spoils of pagamsm, 
they have even ventured, in their excursions, on the 
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very borders of misaonary settlements in the colony 
of Sierra Leone. In a dispatch, addressed to the 
secretary of state for the colonies, in the month of 
December, 1839, by Sir Bichard Doherty, then go- 
yemor of Sierra Leone, we have the following statements. 
'' My attention has been for some time directed to the 
extension, which, I regret to inform yonr lordship, the 
mohammedan faith begins to obtain in this colony, 
among the liberated Afirican population, and to the more 
open and ostentatious observance of its rites, by persons 
of that dasB. These converts have chiefly established 
themselves in the north-east suburbs of Free Town, on 
two locations, caDed Foulah Town and Fourah Bay, 
where they possessed, until lately, two large and con- 
spicuous mosques, of which one is still standing, and 
where, to the number of about one hundred fiimilies in 
each place, they live in the open practice of polygamy, 
and, of course, in the open contempt or violation of the 
Christian sabbath, to the great scandal of the Christian 
community surrounding them, which itself has always 
been distmguished and orderly in no common degree. 

'' From these locations they send out iheir emissaries 
into the town and the country districts, where they 
propound and insinuate their fedth among the ignorant 
natives; seeking at the same time to propagate it by 
terror, and the use of pretended charms and incanta- 
tions. In this manner they make frequent proselytes ; 
and in some instances in which they have proved 
unsuccessful with the adult population, they have at 
last had the address, by threats or persuasion, to pro> 
cure from them their children and tgfprentices, who are 
sent, as I am informed, into Free Town, in considerable 
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nmnben, to be nurtured and educated in their fidtb^ 
and employed by them in domeatic aervioes.'' 

The continued and rapid qpread of mohammedaniam, 
preaenta the moat cogent reasons fiv prompt and vigtnoua 
exertions, in the propagation of the fedth of the goapd. 
Islamism ia, in aome reapecta^ auperiiv to paganiitm, 
but in many others, it tends rather to perpetuate than 
to remoTe the worat evila which we deplore. Nor ia 
this all. The very auperiority of mohammedaniam oyer 
paganism, givea it a stronger hold upon the mind. So 
that it ia more difficult for Ghriadanity to auj^ilant the 
former than the latter. The poor pagan, when he 
beoomea a moslem, imaginea that he haa found the true 
reUgion, because he discovers his new fidth to be, in a 
few points, better than hia old one. Hia teachera 
instruct him to consider all who are not of the same 
persuaaion aa himself, aa infinitely beneath him, and 
thufli, instead of attending to the Chriatian miasicmary 
with the docility which might formerly have distin- 
guished him, he disdains him. Hence, wherever the 
faith of the &lse prophet is established, the people are 
entrenched behind a delusion, more difficult of attack, 
and the gospel haa a harder battle to win. We are 
assured, that whatever difficultiea Christianity may have 
to encounter, it will ultimately triumph. Nothing can 
resist the will of Omnipotence. But surely the obstedes 
to the progress of truth in Africa are already sufficiently 
great I What unspeakable folly, therefore, must it be, 
to allow them time to increase in magnitude; for 
though Christ must reign, new and growing impedi- 
ments may retard his career of victory, and in the mean 
while, the prince of darkness will be leading myriads 
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captive at his will, and thus be securing their eternal 
min. How important, then, that the church should at 
once arise ''to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty/' 

6. The case of Africa appeals to the whole church of 
the Redeemer. There is not a section of the great body 
of believers throughout the world, to which it does not 
address its claims. British Christians, however, possess 
peculiar advantages for the evangelisation of this be- 
ni^ted land, and on them the work especially devolves. 

The enlightened views of the Christians of Great 
Britain, on the subject of slavery, constitutes one of 
these advantages. Africa is a land of slaves, and the 
atrocities of the slave-trade are hourly deluging it with 
blood. Slavery and the slave-trade are the monster 
evils of this vast continent. No man is qualified to 
labour in Africa with distorted views on this subject; 
nor can any body of Christians, of pretensions in other 
respects ever so lofty, be relied on to prosecute the work 
of Christianising Africa, while they do not wash their 
hands in innocency of the enormous guQt of holding 
those, who are bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh, in bondage. 

The Christian missionary, must be the sworn foe of 
oppression, and the unflinching friend of the oppressed. 
The spirit of the religion which he teaches requires it. 
He cannot preach Christ's gospel while he appears in any 
other character. If he attempts it, whatever doctrines 
his lips may utter, his conduct will be a libel upon the 
truth as it is Jesus. That is all benignity and love. 
Faithfully, therefore, to declare it, the missionary must 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
q8 
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flax. He must bring toeQi judgment unto truth. He 
must bring out the prisoner from the prison^ and them 
that sit in darkness from the prison-house. Themanifos- 
tation of such a spirit will speakto the hearts of the peq[>Ie 
amongst whom he may toil, and will be, in their estima- 
tion, a stronger attestation to the Divine origin of his 
religion, than if he should call down fire from heaven. 

But who, that has imperfect views of the awful sin of 
man's enslaving his fellow-man, can exemplify this 
spirit in Africa f But on this subject, thanks be to Qod I 
the minds of British Christians are dear, and of this 
great crime, their hands are now clean. The British 
missionary goes forth to his work with the vows of eternal 
enmity against slavery and oppression resting upon him. 
The Christians of his native land, who support him by 
their sympathy, their substance, and their prayers, are 
of the same mind with himself, and sigh and cry fcft 
the hour, when the chain of every captive on earth shall 
be broken. These are the men to labour in Africa, and 
these are the people to send them forth. 

The manner in which British Christians have iden- 
tified themselves with the cause of the injured negro, 
gives them another pre-eminent advantage^ in seeking 
the evangelisation of Africa. Nothing is more needftd 
in this great enterprise, than an enthusiastic interest in 
it — a deep commiseration, and an intense concern for 
those whose eternal wdfrore we aim to promote — a 
fixedness of purpose, which will put all danger and 
difficulty at defiance, and will not allow us to tire or 
faint till the great objects which we contemplate are 
accomplished. But in whose hearts shall all this be 
found? Can we expect it in the hearts of those, who, if 
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they do not hold skves themselves, wink at the abomi- 
nation in others, or at least forbear to hold it up to 
merited reprobation? Can the gailty participator in 
nqpro slavery pity the poor negro f Can he feel for 
him as a brother, and can his soul be filled with fire and 
energy in the work of doing him goodf It cannot be. 
He may lend to it a cold countenance, and contribute a 
few dollars towards it ; more he cannot do. It is not 
possible for him to do more. It is hard to believe, that 
it is in his heart to do this. 

British Christians I for the present the work is yours. 
Ton have made it your own. God has made it yours. 
You can feel in relation to Afnca, as her case demands : 
and hence you may labour for her spiritual weQ-being 
with a promise of success which can cheer and encourage 
few besides. 

The dose connexion which subsists between Chris- 
tians of Great Britain, and the emancipated negroes of 
the West Indies, and the liberated Afiricans of Sierra 
Leone, affi>rd the former yet further fiicility in labouring 
for the renovation of Africa. Great Britain, our West 
India colonies, and Sierra Leone, are one. Victobia is 
their common queen. The inhabitants of all three are 
feUow-subjects. But this is not the only, nor yet the 
most important bond of union. The colonists of Sierra 
Leone owe their liberation firom the horrid hold of the 
slaver to the zeal of British Christians, and the nqproes 
of the Western Islands were emancipated firom a state of 
skyery by British piety and benevolence, at a national 
cost of £20,000,000. But this is not all, they have 
received the inestimable boon of Christianity at our hands, 
and never cease on this account to remember us as 
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being, under God, their greatest beneAieton. While 
we, therefore, regard Hbem with feelings of paternal 
kindness, they cherish towards ns emotions of filial 
gratitude. These are the ties that unite us. How 
promising a union for Afinca I British Christians are 
best qualified to sustain and direet the work of her 
evangelisation. The conyerted negroes of Sierra Leone 
and the West Indies, are pre-eminently fitted to be the 
agents for actively and personally engaging in it, and 
the happy union which subsists between them^ is the 
surest pledge of cordial co-operation. 

To this it may be added, that the influence of the 
British name in Africa, will in most cases insure British 
Christians a frvouraUe reception. The &bled story of 
the box and the book, in the bq;mning of the world, 
current in ahnost all Africa, and related in a former 
page, teaches the negro to look upon white men, gene- 
rally, as a race vastly superimr to his own, in knowledge 
and understanding. But the fiune of Britons, in this 
country, rests upon a better basis. Their expeditions 
of discovery, have published their name fii>m <me 
extremity ol the continent to the other. This land, 
moreover, has of late, at least, had experience of the 
better part of our character. India and China, from 
the prosecution of unjust and iniquitous wars, have, 
alas for the honour of Christianity ! had to complain of 
our oppressions, and to feel the terror of our arms. 
But Africa has chiefly tasted our mercy, and beheld us 
as the friend of the slave, and the protector of the down- 
trodden and the defenceless. They have heard of the 
untiring efforts of British Christians to abolish the 
accursed traffic in human flesh, and they are not unac- 
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qnainted with the best proof of our sincerity, in the 
emancipation of the slave-bound population of our own 
colonies. Nor are they ignorant of the deep interest 
which we take, in whatever concerns the welfare of the 
sons and daughters of Ethiopia. And barbarous as is 
their condition, they are not insensible to the kindness 
of our intentions, and hence they hail us as their 
fiiends. Our gracious sovereign, in their estimation, 
is the ''queen of queens'' among white nations, and 
the Christian people of England are among the best and 
noblest of men. 

In Africa, therefore, Ood has given us favour ; and 
for what but that we may carry thither his gospel, and, 
by his graoe^ become instrumental in the r^neration 
of this unhappy land? 

We say not these things boastingly. Britain has 
committed crimes in Africa for which Heaven, in righ- 
teous retribution, might lay her low in the dust. In 
many of her transactions with semi-barbarous nations, 
at the present hour, we see enough to provoke Divine 
vengeance, while we pray that, in infinite mercy, it may 
be averted. We would, therefore, with all humility, 
lay aside a spirit of vain-glorying. But, while this is 
done, the peculiar and important Beuulities with which 
Providence has distinguished us for carrying on a great 
and glorious enterprise, must not be overlooked. They 
claim our marked attention; and why ? because of the 
weighty obligations they impose upon us. God, in 
giving us these pre-eminent advantages for the evange- 
lisation of Africa, commands us, in language which 
cannot be misunderstood, to go forth to the work, and 
to devote our best energies to it. 
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7. The case of AjErica demands all that the church of 
Christ has to afford. It demands onr^ynyNi^Aiet. Oor 
hearts have often aidcened in the contemplation of her 
sufferings. But, notwithstanding all that we have 
f elt^ it may be affirmed, that our sympathies have never 
reached the depth of her sorrows. The moral, the 
social, the religious, the temporal, and spiritual state of 
Africa, furnishes matter for the bitterest lamentation. 
'^ that rnhne head were watere, and mine eyee a fimn^ 
tain cf tean, thai I miff hi weep day and night for the 
skin of the daughter of this people/" 

The case of Africa demands a due p roport i on of the 
choicest and most able missionaries the church can 
send forth. Nothing can be more mistakep than the 
notion, that men of inferior powers will do for mission- 
ary worL The first requisite is piety, sincere and 
ardent, exemplified in a holy life and in complete con- 
secration to the advanonnent of the Redeemer's cause. 
But this needs to be associated with a greatness of soul 
which cannot be found in common minds. In no part 
of the work are these qualifications more needful than 
in Africa. The field is vast — the enterprise is perilous 
to health and life — the difficulties to be encountered are 
of no common magnitude — ^many languages, moreover, 
have not only to be acquired, but to be reduced to 
grammatical form, and lexicons have to be compiled. 
This accomplished, the Scriptures have to be translated. 
Africa, therefore, feirly challenges all the piety and 
magnanimity — all the leaming uid intellect which the 
church of Christ can consecrate to it. 

Her own children must, indeed, chiefly be looked to 
as the active labourers ; and many of them, thanks be 
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to God^ are eager to go forth to their Divmely appointed 
toil Bat there are departments of missionary work 
which they are not, at present, in drcnmstances to 
nndertake. In these Europeans, for some years to come, 
must necessarily engage. 

The case of Africa demands a large proportion of the 
wealth of the chnrch of God. Perhaps there is no field 
in which missions may be carried on at so small a cost. 
Bat, however this may be, they cannot be supported 
without expense. The converted negroes of the West 
Indies have liberal hearts, and are willing to give freely 
of their substance for the enlightenment of their fiither- 
land. While one portion are ready to labour as teachers 
and missionaries, all are disposed, to the utmost of 
their ability, to devote a portion of their property to 
the missionary fond. But the whole church, and 
British Christians in particular, must, according to their 
means, east in of their abundance to this Divine trem- 
sory. The missionary enterprise to Africa would alone 
more than absorb the present income of every society, if 
only the openings which at this very hour are present- 
ing themselves, were frJly occupied. But the claims of 
other parts of the world must not be forgotten. What 
then f why the missionary contributions of the church 
must be augmented, and the followers of the Saviour 
must^give not only the surplus of their possessions, but 
they must learn to deny themselves, in order that they 
may have more to devote to the advancement of the 
Bedeemer's kingdom. 

The case of Africa demands the fervent and united 
prayer$ of the church. Our hope is in God. It need 
not excite surprise, that the world should turn away 
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from the complicated miseries of this land with de- 
sponding thoughts; and, had not the chnrch a ground 
of confidence which the world knoweth not of, it mi^ 
do the same. The recovery of Africa manifestly exceeds 
the utmost powers of human agency. A Divine power 
is needful for the restoration of this unhi^py country. 
God himself must work. This is necessary in every 
part of the great enterprise. The missionary must be 
fired with zeal and enthusiasm kindled by the Divine 
Spirit. Divine energy must attend him, to strengthen 
and sustain him in his toil. Heavenly wisdom will be 
requisite in many a perplexity. It is for Ood so to 
arrange the events of liis Providence^ as to aid the 
designs of his servants^ and to give them fiivour in the 
eyes of the people. Ood has already wrou^t mightQy 
in this way, and we are wholly dependent upon Him for 
the continuance of his wonderful operations in this 
respect. Above all, it is only as a Divine power accom- 
panies the gospel, that it will reach the hearts of those 
to whom it may be preached, — and to Ood, therefore, 
must we look for this efficacious influence. Butinwhat 
method are we warranted to expect the bestowment of 
these blessings? We ask at the inspired oracles, and 
we are answered, '' For these things will I be inquired 
of by the house of Israel to do them for them.'' I^ 
therefore, Africa is blessed, the church of God must 
plead at the heavenly mercy-seat on her behal£ By 
sincere, fervent, and united prayer. Christians must 
hold up the hands of those whom they send to these 
dark and cruel regions. By prayer must they obtain 
for them the wisdom which cometh down from above; 
by prayer must they implore the great Disposer of all 
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events to smile on their undertaking; by prayer most 
they seek those outpourings of the Holy Spirit, without 
which aH our labours must be in vain. 

Nor has there ever been an hour in which every 
member of the church of Christ was more loudly 
summoned to the throne of grace, to intercede for the 
unhappy children of Africa, than the one which is 
now passing away. We live in the latter days of the 
world. The most glorious things which Ood hath 
spoken concerning Zion, are rapidly advancing to their 
accomplishment. Soon shall the Redeemer triumph 
firom the rivers unto the ends of the earth, and the 
heavenly chorus shall be sung, '' Alleluia, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.'' In r^ard to Africa, espe- 
cially, the intimations of Providence are too plain to 
be misunderstood. ''The captive exile hasteth that he 
may be loosed.'^ '' Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God.'' In these cheering indications, we 
have the strongest encouragement to approach our 
Father's footstool, and pray that Africa may be saved. 

From the silent motions of the heart, then, when no 
words can be expressed — ^from the secrecy of the closet, 
when no ear but Gk>d's can hearken — at the domestic 
altar, whence our morning and evening incense ascends 
on high — ^and in the public sanctuary, where the great 
congregation assemble for prayer and praise — ^let our 
earnest supplications be offered to the God of all grace 
for Africa, that this wilderness portion of our world 
may be gladdened, and that this moral desert may 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
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THl LINDOl INSTITUTION, MCCARTHY'S ISLAND. 

Thb object primarily contemplated by this institution 
was the introduction of the arts of cirilised life amongst 
the converted Foulahs and other Aborigines of Western 
Africa, located in McCarthy's Isknd, Gambia, and its 
vicinity. 

In the year 1888, it was determined to erect a 
superior sdiool or institution for the education of the 
sons of native kings and chiefe, and of native traders; 
and to combine, with the higher school, a subordinate 
one to receive some hundred and fifty children of the 
poorer natives^ — adding the nucleus of a Foulah village, 
by erecting some neat cottages, trusting that the natives 
would be induced to take allotments for building from 
the six hundred acres, and, by settling there, to form 
an industrious, pious, and happy native Christian 
community. 

These operations have, doubtless, benefited the natives 
in various ways. Thence they have learned habits of 
industry, with a measure of that self-respect which the 
exercise of it invariably induces. They have, further, 
gained some little knowledge of husbandry, and of the 
use of mechanics' tools ; i^hilst, judging from the past. 
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some of the liberated Africans located on this island, 
liave been prevented from committing saidde, under 
the erroneous idea that they should thereby escape from 
their hardships, and find themsdves restored to their 
country and their home. 



APPENDIX B. 

EXTRACTS FBOM THB JOURNAL OP THE RET. T. B. 
PRBEMAN^ ON A VISIT PROM CAPE COAST TO 
BADAGRT, TARIBA, AND DAHOMT. 

DEPARTURE PROM CAPE COAST. 

Sqft. 19th, Monday. — ^At noon I went on board the 
schooner, '' Spy^^ Captain L. Huquet, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. De OnA. 

AT BADAORT. 

OeU find, Sunday.-— la the afternoon, Mr. De Graft 
conducted Divine service in my tent. The Christian 
emigrants from Sierra Leone, are nearly all residing at 
Abokuta, or Understone, a large town upwards of one 
hundred miles distant from Badagry. 

16/A, Sunday.— At eleven, a. m., Mr. De Graft read 
prayers and preached in our temporary cottage ; and at 
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half-past three^ p. m., I preached. Many of the pagan 
natives were present in the afternoon, and seemed in- 
terested and attentive. Ferguson brings a pressing 
invitation to me, from Sodaka, to visit him at Under- 
stone. The following copy of a note which I received 
firom Sodaka, written, I suppose, by one of the Sierra 
Leone emigrants, is a gratifying proof of the favourable 
state of his mind respecting a visit firom a Christian 
missionary : — 

*' To THK Englishman at Badagbt. 

'' I THANK you for your kind promiie^ that yoa will visii ut 
in this coimtiy. I shall be glad to receive you ; and, by the 
blessing of God, nothing shall harm you. 

" I remain, yours truly, 
'' Umdentone, ** Sodaka, 

" October, 1842. King of Understone." 

27th. — ^In the evening we held a prayer-meeting; 
after which I took down the names of several persons 
who were in church-feDowship with us at Sierra Leone, 
preparatory to their examination and formation into a 
class. 

Nov. 6th, Sunday. — ^Mr. De Graft conducted Divine 
service at eleven, a. m. At four, p. m., I felt much 
better, and preached to a large and attentive congr^a- 
tion. From thirty to forty Moors were present, and 
behaved in a very respectful manner. After the sermon, 
I addressed them for a few minutes, and told them my 
object in visiting Badagry, and my wish to be on 
friendly intercourse with them: they seemed pleased 
with what I said. 

15M. — We saw some messengers, who came down 
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from the king of Dahomy. They say that they are 
glad to see OS here ; but I doubt their sincerity. 

Dee. find. — ^I have been busy in making prepara- 
tions for a journey into the interior. 

4iik, 8mday. — At eleven, a.m., I read prayers, 
and preached to an attentive congregation. Warm 
attended Divine service, to my very great satisfoction. 
I was, indeed, delighted to see him set such an eiample 
to his people. In the afternoon, fourteen men, belong- 
ing to Sodaka, king of the Akus, arrived, to conduct 
me into the interior. 

DSPABTUBS POR THE INTEEIOB. 

Dee. 5/A. — We prepared to start for the interior at 
nine, a. m. 

lOM. — ^At Awayadi we pitched our tent, and took 
some refreshment; and, as we found ourselves within a 
few miles of XTnderstone, we changed our clothes, 
expecting to make our entry in the course of the after- 
noon. Here we were informed, that the king, ftilly 
expecting us yesterday, had sent ent a party of horsemen 
to meet us; but the messenger who had been sent for- 
ward from the camp had arrived^ and informed the king 
that we were travelling leisurely along, and that he need 
not expect us for two or three days. This erroneous 
information caused some confusion; and our near 
approach took the king by surprise. Afi«r obtaining a 
fresh supply of carriers, we resumed our journey, and 
soon gased on a prospect which filled us with admiration. 
Understone, the metropolis, appeared in the distance, 
stretching over hill and dale, the houses mingled with 
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immense blocks of stone^ which, under the powerful 
rays of the sun, looked as white as snow. Understone, 
with its fine hills covered with huge blocks of granite, 
reminded me very forcibly of Free Town at Siarra 
Leone, when approaching it from the sea. We started 
from Owayadi about three, p. m. ; and at five, p. m. we 
reached Okwaru, a small village pnl^jtj^hort distance 
from XTnderstone. Here we halted, and sent our guide 
forward to inform the king that we had reached Okwaru, 
instructing him to try to make arrangements for our 
entry this evening, if possible, on account of the 
approaching sabbath. Night soon closed in, and I saw 
it would be impossible to make our entry this evening; 
we therefore pitched our tent, and prepared to settle 
ourselves for tlie night. Presently our guide returned 
with a kind and complimentary message from Sodaka, 
and stated that he (Sodaka the king) would send people ' 
for us very early in the morning. 

ll^A, Sunday. — At fix, a.m., some horsemen arrived 
to conduct us to the capital; and about seven, a.m., 
we resumed our journey. In half an hour we reached 
the outskirts of the town, after crossing the Ogu, a 
considerable river about seventy yards wide, running 
S.S.W., and falling into the sea at Lagos, about thirty 
miles bebw Badagry. The river is very low, as it is 
now the height of the dry season; but, during the 
rainy season, I should think it would have from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet of water in the deepest part. This 
morning we crossed it very easily on horseback. As 
we entered the town, I found it to be a much larger 
place l^an I had expected, though I was prepared to 
see something extensive. The streets were lined with 
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the nitives, who had collected together in great num- 
bers, to witness the extraordinary scene of an English 
missionary visiting Understone. Their excitement was 
very great, and they testified the pleasnre and satis- 
faction which they felt by the constant cry on every 
hand of, Aku ! (Welcome!) We passed through several 
streets, very narrow and confined; and at length 
reached the king's residence, nearly in the centre of 
the town. We rode on horseback into a large court- 
yard, surrounded with houses having day walls firom 
six to ten feet high, with sloping thatched roofr ex- 
tending firom six to ten or twelve feet over the walls, 
and reaching to within three feet of the ground; form- 
ing a kind of verandah, with an earthen floor raised 
fi^m six to eighteen inches above the level of the 
ground. Under a large verandah of the above-men- 
tioned description, Sodaka was seated, surrounded by 
many of his people. We alighted firom our horses, 
and paid our respects to him. He bade us welcome to 
Understone, and expressed his great satisfoction at my 
paying him a visit. He was seated on the floor, on a 
large native mat, supporting himself against a beauti- 
ful leather-covered cushion of native manufiictore. He 
wore a handsome damask doth thrown li^tly over his 
shoulder, and a scarlet doth cap with a large blue 
tassd on the crown of it. Before him stood a large 
glass bowl of European manufiu^ure, well supplied 
with gora nuts. Seats were placed for us in the yard, 
close to the verandah ; and we rested oursdves for a 
short time, and then repaired to our own quarters. 
The scenes which I have witnessed this morning will 
never be erased firom my memory. Among the horae- 
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men who came to Okwaru, to conduct us to Understone, 
were several of the Christian emigrants firom Sierra 
Leone. After a long absence firom their father-land^ 
they returned, bringing the grace of Grod in their 
hearts ; and had for some time been anxiously looking 
for a visit from a Christian missionary. I shall never 
forget the joy which beamed in their countenances as 
they seized me by the hand, and bade me welcome. 
''Ah I'' said they in the course of our conversation, 
''we told the long that the English people loved us, 
and that missionaries would be sure to follow us to 
XJnderstone ; but he could hardly believe that any one 
would come so very far away to do us good. Now,^' 
said they, " what we told the king is reaDy come to pass ! 
master, you are welcome, welcome, welcome V* 

Sodaka seemed quite overjoyed; and as we were 
walking across the court-yard to our own quarters, he 
clasped me in his arms before all the people, and thus 
testified his extreme satisfiiction. Shortly afterwards 
he came to our quarters, and talked with me for some 
time in a very firee and familiar manner. " My people,'^ 
said he, "told me they were sure their fiiends in 
England would not neglect them; but I feared you 
would not venture to come so &r. Now I see you, and 
my heart rejoices; and as you have now come to visit 
us, I hope the English will never leave us.'' Thus did 
this noble-spirited chieftain pour out the warm effusions 
of his heart. My feelings were of the most intense 
character. I saw in Sodaka's open and manly counte- 
nance something which gave the seal of truth to all that 
he said. His remarks were not vain, empty compli- 

R 
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ments; but, I believe, they came from bis heart, and 
were spoken in sincerity and truth. 

FIBBT BSLIGIOUS SEBTICB AT UNnSBSTONE, ATTENDED 
BT KING SODAKA. 

In the afternoon, after we had refreshed ourselves 
with food and rest, we held a public prayer-meeting in 
the court-yard. We placed our little travelling-table 
opposite l^e king's verandah, as a kind of desk on which 
to place our books; and, to my astonishment, Sodaka 
came out, and seated himself by me at the table. Nearly 
all the Christian emigrants were present, dressed in 
European clothes; and we had an interesting service. 
I gave a brief address, which was explained to the king 
in the vernacular tongue; and every thing passed off 
very much to my satis^Eiction. The child-like simplicity 
of Sodaka, a powerful king over a numerous people, 
is truly astonishing. To view him as a party in the 
scene already described, and then to remember that this 
scene took place in the midst of his capital, where he is 
surrounded by at least fifty thousand of his people, one 
cannot cease to admire his truly noble spirit. 

This beautiful scene and these pleasing prospects are 
chiefly the results of missionary jenterprise, in seconding 
the efforts of the British government to suppress slavery. 
These Christian emigrants have acted the part of the 
little Israelitish maid, in the beautiful histoiy of 
Naaman the Syrian. (2 Kings v. 2.) They have brought 
with them a good report of the God of Israel, and the 
happy efiects are strikingly visible. Let the friends of 
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Africa rejoice ! They have not laboured in vain, nor 
spent their strength for nought. Many of the nobk 
men, who preached the gospel to these emigrants, and, 
by the grace of Grod, were the means of bringing them 
into the way everlasting, have fallen victims to a deadly 
climate, and l^eir happy spirits are passed into the 
heavens; and here in Understone are the seals of their 
ministry, — ^here are their '' epistles to be known and 
read by'' thousands of Africa's sons, while the blessed 
results of their Herculean labours will pass down to gene- 
rations yet unborn. ''Let the people praise thee, 
God ! yea, let all the people praise thee ! " Let the cold- 
hearted sceptic complain of the sacrifice of the lives of 
missionaries and their wives, in burning climes and a 
tainted air. The true philanthropist cannot but rejoice, 
though his heart may still weep over the solitary grave 
of the missionary in a far distant land. As for me, I 
bless Ood that I live to see this day. After 

''All my winderingt round this worid of csre. 
And sU my gne£^ — for God hss given my share,'' — 

I rejoice that I am, under any circumstances, permitted 
to see this day, — these wonders which will i^pear in all 
iheir vital and important character in the great day of 
eternity! Then religion, that child of heaven, will 
have its due estimation; and the feeblest efibrts to 
advance l^e moral well-being of our fellow-men, will 
rank among the noblest works in which man has 
engaged in every age of the world. 

12/A. — ^We walked out to see part of the town. 
Ab6kuta, or Understone, is by far the lai^est town that 

b2 
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I have seen in A^ca; from what I can judge, I think 
it is nearly, or qnite as hurge again as KnmasL TJie 
houses are all constructed on the same plan as 
the king's house, with the exception of their being 
smaller in proportion. Iliere is no order or regu- 
larity in the streets; the houses are built without any 
attention to beauty or uniformity. In this respect, there 
is no comparison between XJnderstone and Kumari, 
the latter bemg so far superior; but Understone is 
capable of very great improvement. The beautiful hills 
and vales which the site occupies, and the noble blocks 
of granite rising above the houses in every direction, 
give it an appearance, bold, romantic, and beantifuL 
There are no public buildings, market-places, kc, of 
any importance ; every principal street seems to be of 
itself a market-place, in which many native productions 
are exhibited for sale, — such as rich cotton cloths, 
Moorish caps, gunpowder, knives, cutlasses of native 
manufacture, bowls, dishes, calabashes, reek of cotton, 
rope and line of various sises, firesh meat, beef, pork, 
and mutton, rats, (of which the natives' seem very fond,) 
ready-made soup, pahn-oil, palm-wine, a land of beer 
made from the make, some from millet, plantains, 
bananas, pine-apples, papaws, limes, oranges, ground- 
nuts, com, yams, raw and ready-cooked, kidney-beans, 
sweet potatoes, roU-tobacco, and many other things. 

BETUKN TO BADAGBT. 

20th. — ^At four, p. m., after considerable difficulty in 
getting Sodaka to consent to my departure, we turned 
our £bu»8 towards Badagry. Sodaka accompanied us to 
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the extreme outskirts of the town^ in a temporary ham- 
mock, consistiiig of a large damask cloth tied to a piece 
of bamboo. As we passed through the streets on our 
departure, it seemed as though nearly the whole town 
had collected together to bid us fiurewell; which I 
believe they did, under the influence of the best of feel- 
ings. " Good bye/' said many of them as they waved 
their hands, ''come again soon! come again soon!'' 
Sodaka parted with us with considerable emotion, and 
was, I believe, heartily sorry that we left him so soon. 

On my approaching the outside of the town of 
Badagry, I perceived that the people, as they saw me 
enter the town, looked upon me with mingled feelings 
of surprise and pleasure. 

EMBARKATION POB WYHDAH. 

29M. — ^At a quarter past five, a. m., I arose, and pre- 
pared for joining the brig " Queen Victoria," to proceed 
toWhydah. 

Jan, 1st, 1843, — Sunday. — ^I thought it right to land 
at once. In the course of the day I visited the chief, 
who received me very kindly. I briefly told him my 
object in visiting Whydah, and in wishing to see the 
King of Dahomy. 

9rd. — ^Early in the afternoon I had a long interview 
with the chief, when I more fully explained my object 
in visiting Whydah. I spoke of our new mission at 
Badagry, and my anxiety to see the king of Dahomy, to 
explain to him the nature of that mission, and our 
object in commencing it at this critical juncture, when 
many parts of the interior are in a state of hostile com- 
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motion. I dwdt at length on the anxiety of the British 
government^ and a great portion of the British pnblic^ , 
to eonfier real and lasting benefits on the natives of 
Africa, by the introduction of Christianity and civilisa- 
tion ; and asked him whether he did not consider such 
sentiments honourable and good on the part of England, 
and worthy the attention of those whom they were 
intended to benefit. He said, in answer to this, that 
my palav^ was good, and that I could go up and see 
the king of Dahomy, his master, and speak this palaver 
to him. 

DBPABTUBB PBOM WHTDAH, TO VISIT THB KINO OP 
DAHOMT. 

March 6th. — ^At twenty minutes past nine, a. m., I 
started from Whydah for Abcnni. It was my intention 
to start early in the morning; but I found^ as usual, 
very great difficulty in collecting the csrriers together. 
Some of them came, and looked at their loads, and went 
away, as they said, to get their food, &c., for the jour- 
ney; but I soon found they did not intend to return 
any more. Others took the packages, and made as 
though they were actually starting on the proper path ; 
but as soon as they were out of sight, they turned aside, 
and put down their loads. When, therefore, I mounted 
my horse to proceed, I soon found that I must stop, 
and look closely after the carriers, or I should leave 
some of my luggage behind. Having at length started 
all the people before me, I commenced my journey, 
accompanied by Madaka and Niawi, two of tiie most 
intelligent natives of what is called " the English Town,'' 
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in Whydah^ who were appointed by the chief to act as 
guides and interpreters. 

At a quarter past twelve we reached Alada, where we 
decided on stopping for the night; the heat being so 
intense that the carriers were nnable to proceed further 
without very great difficulty. 

ARRIVAL AT KANNA^ THE ROTAL RESIDENCE. 

lOM. — ^At m, a. m.^ we proceeded on our way, and in 
about one hour we came within sight of Kanna, 
where the king is now stopping. Fine savannahs, 
stretching several miles in different directions, with 
here and there a large forest-tree, and the clay walls of 
some of the houses in the distance peeping out from 
among the dark green foliage of the banyan, locust, and 
other trees, formed altogether an interesting scene. 
The country is also less flat and dull in the neighbour- 
hood of Kanna than any I have seen since I left 
Whydah. As we wwe entering the outskirts of the town, 
we passed within five or six yards of a gibbet, firom 
which was suspended the body of a man. The gibbet 
was from eighteen to twenty feet high, and consisted of 
two rough posts and a beam fostened across the tops. 
The body was hanging with its head downwards, the 1^ 
being lashed tp the beam just above the ankles. One 
hand appeared to be dropping off; perhaps it had been 
partly severed by some sharp instrument. Two or 
three Turkey buzzards were feeding underneath the 
gibbet. On inquiring, I found, that the man had been 
guilty of some crime which had thus rendered him 
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obnozioiiB to the laws of the oonntry. It was altogether 
a frightftil sight. 

Just as I had finished my break&stj a messenger 
came, requesting me to proceed. We then went about 
a quarter of a mile further, and stopped mider the 
shade of a large tree. While waiting under the tre^ 
some of the women from the king's household passed 
us, with pots of water on their heads; and the people 
were all obliged to show their respect to the king, by 
stepping back a few paces while the women paased. 
After we had rested here a short time, we heard the 
drums begin to play in the town, and soon saw a party 
of native soldiers at a distance proceeding towards us, 
with arms, flags, and native music. As they approached 
us, we moved nearer to the large tre^ and collected 
more closely together, allowing room for the soldiers to 
passroundus. They then drew near to us; andlcould 
perceive that their captain was among them, riding on 
a mule under the shade of a large umbrella. When 
they arrived dose opposite to us, they halted a moment, 
and the chief saluted me as he sat on his mule, by 
taking off lus hat, and gently inclining his head towards 
me. The hat was low-crowned and coarse, something 
like those worn by waggoners in some parts of England. 
They then made a circuit round us, singing as they 
went; after which the chief dismounted, and danced 
before me for a few minutes. This was succeeded by 
several of the soldiers firing a salute with muskets and 
blunderbusses ; and then, the chiefs stool being placed 
near me, he came and shook hands with me, and joined 
our party. 
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The streets were filled with companies of soldiers for 
a considerable distance; and each party had its respec- 
tive flags, banners, and umbrellas. They presented a 
very gay and exciting appearance. Some of their flags 
were European, others American. I saw Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, English, and French flags. Several of them 
were native. One of the latter displayed a lion, cut 
into a rude form, out of black or blue doth, and then 
stitched to the flag, which appeared to be a kind of 
straw-coloured bunting. This rude figure represented 
a Hon with its mouth open; and, to give redness to the 
inside of the mouth, red doth was used. The eye was 
also shown by doth of another colour, and it altogether 
displayed considerable ingenuity. Another of the royal 
flags had several black spots on a white or palish 
ground, and the flag-staffs were several of them deco- 
rated with a human skull-bone fiistened to the top. 

The first party of soldiers having joined us with their 
chief, another, and another, and anoUier party succeeded 
the former, until we were surrounded by several cap- 
tains and a large number of soldiers. When all had 
joined us, we prepared to proceed into the town, the 
chiefii and the soldiers leading the way. In about 
twenty minutes we arrived opposite the king's gate, 
where, in an extensive area of several acres of ground, 
beneal^ the shade of some fine banyan trees, a great 
number of captains, chiefs, and headmen were seated 
under their large umbrellas, surrounded by their 
numerous attendants. At the lung's gate, the chiefs 
of his household were seated, with many messengers 
and domestics. Under the grateful shade of the banyan 
trees the people formed two cirdes, one within another, 
R 8 
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with fuffident space between them tcft our party to 
walk oomfortably loand; and we then proceeded to 
traverse this circle mne times^ tainting the nnmerons 
chieft and captains as we passed them. When we 
passed the king's gate the first time, the king's mes- 
sengers, and one of the Whydah interpreters, with his 
people, kndt down on their knees, and took a quantity 
of dust and threw it on their heads; they then stretdied 
themselves nearly prostrate on the dnst, and touched 
the earth with their foreheads, chins, and cheek-bones, 
to testify their humble submission to their master, 
whom they believe to be the greatest king in Africa. 

After we had tr a versed the circle nine times, I took 
my seat under a tree nearly opposite the king's gate, 
and received the salutations of all the chieft and cap- 
tains. First came Mewo, who I learned, had been 
appointed by the king to attend to all my wants, and 
take care of me. Mewo was introduced to me as my 
fiither: a lady, Yawa, of the king's household, was also 
introduced to me as my mother. Kabada, another 
chie^ was introduced as my house-master, on whose 
premises I was to take up my temporary residence in 
Ejmna. About thirty perscms were introduced to me 
in this manner. 

Although it seems customary among them that a 
stranger should not see the king at the time he (the 
stranger) makes his entry, yet I have no doubt that 
the king saw me by a kind of secret reanmaUre. The 
public entry of a stranger seems to be entirely managed 
by the chiefe. When we had gone through all the 
usual ceremonies opposite the king's gate, Mewo and 
Kabada accompanied me on the way to my lodgings. 
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In proceeding thither, we had to pass round part of 
the royal premises ; and as we passed the different 
gates, we found a chief and a party of soldiers at 
each gate, waiting to salute me by firing forty mus- 
kets. After passing three gates in this manner, we 
soon reached our quarters; and I was delighted to find 
that they were roomy and comfortable. After all the 
excitement of the day, I felt very weary, and glad to 
obtain a little quiet. 

Some time in the forenoon, the king sent to inform 
me that he would see me at his residence to-morrow. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE KINO OV DAHOKT. 

12th. — ^About eleven, a. nu, the king sent messengers 
to inform me that he was ready to see me; and I con* 
sequently proceeded to the royal residence, accompanied 
by my interp ret er s and a few of my people. When we 
arrived at the gate, we found Mewo seated outside, 
under his umbrella, smoking his pipe, and waiting to 
receive us. After I had been seated a short time under 
one of the banyan trees, Mewo went in to the king; 
and a messenger came, requesting me to proceed. We 
passed through the gate, and entered into a large 
enclosed yard, from eighty to ninety yards square ; and 
I again took my seat, under the shade of a tree, to 
await another invitation. 

In three or four minutes the messenger returned, 
requesting me again to proceed; we then advanced 
towards another gate on the opposite side, the mes- 
sengers continually saying in a low voice, in the 
native tongue, " May we come ? may we come ? ^' 
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as they walked along in a stooping position. We 
then passed through the gate, and entered another 
yard about the same sise as the other; and, on the 
opposite side, under a thatched Terandah of considerable 
dimensicms, sat his majesty Guzsu, king of Dahomy^ 
surrounded by a great number of the ladies of his 
household, and sereral hundreds of female soldiers, 
armed with muskets and cutlasses, doing duty as his 
body-guard. The rude verandah seemed to be decorated 
for the occasion with pieces of damask, and handsome 
cloths, of native manufacture, bound round the pillars. 
The king was seated on an European chair, covered with 
a doth ; and before him was placed a small European 
table, containing several decanters filled with difibrent 
kinds of liquor, and several tumblers and wine glasses, 
and a supply of water. As we approached nearer and 
nearer, the messengers prostrated themselves on their 
hands and knees; and in this posture advanced several 
yards, until they came close to the place where the 
king was seated. They then threw dust on their heads, 
and prostrated themselves, touching the dust with their 
foreheads, chins, and cheek-bones. Mewo and Eabada 
were kneeling on the ground dose opposite the king. 
The king rose from his seat to receive me as I entered the 
verandah, took me very cordially by the hand, and bade 
me welcome to Dahomy. My travelling camp-stool 
was then placed on the other side of the table, directly 
opposite the king, and I was requested to sit down. 
His majesty also seated himself, and seemed pleased to 
see me. After asking me how I liked my journey, and 
giving me an opportunity of letting him know what I 
thought of the country through which I had passed, he 
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aaked me to drink with him; and while I was doing so, 
I heard heavy guns firing at a short distance from the 
place where we were seated, and was informed by the 
king that he was firing a salute in hononr of the queen 
of England. When twenty-one guns had been fired, 
he showed me in his hand twenty-one cowrie shells, and 
said they were equal in numb^ to the guns he had 
fired in honour of the queen of England. I of course 
returned thanks. He then fired a salute of nine guns 
to welcome me to Kanna. To object to this would, in 
such a case, haye been wrong, as he would not have 
understood my motive for so doing; and I, therefore, 
endeavoured to put a good face on it, and thanked him 
for his kindness. We then entered into conversation ; 
and I explained to him the real object of my visit, and 
went at length into the subject of the Badagry mission; 
acquainting him with our objects and intentions, con- 
tradicting the &lse rumour respecting our building a 
fort at Badagry, and assuring him that our operations 
there were of a strictly religious, and not of a political, 
nature. He seemed very well satisfied with the eiplana- 
tions I gave, and immediately said, '' Cannot you do 
something at Whydah also? '' to which I answered, ''My 
particular business with your majesty is concerning our 
mission at Badagry; but if you wish us to commence a 
mission at Whydah, we will try, and attend to your re- 
quest as early as possible/' In answer to which he said, he 
wished us to do so. I then spoke to him of the anxiety 
manifested by her majesty the queen of England and 
her people, to do good to Africa by every possible 
means. Referring again to the Badagry mission, I 
stated that a great number of Aku people, who had 
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been taken from slave-ships by British croiserSy had 
been landed at Sierra Leone, where they had lived 
many years nnder the protection of the British govern- 
ment; that they had expressed a wish to retom to 
their native land; that they had dcme so; and that, as 
many of them had been nnder the instruction of Eng- 
lish missionaries at Sierra Leone, I had, while at Ci^ 
Coast, received instructions to proceed to Badagry, and 
try to make some arrangement for their being taken care 
of; but that we did not wish to confine our operations 
to Badagry, or any particular place, but to act as the 
friends of all. I further stated, that we recently had 
commenced a mission in Ashanti, and had very great 
demands for missionaries all around us at Ci^ Coast; 
but, notwithstanding, I was sure that every efibrt would 
be made in England to do something for Whydah. I 
also added, that the queen of England had been recently 
turning her attention very much towards Africa, and 
several times the question had lately been asked, '^ What 
can be done for the good of Africa 7'' that measures 
were now being adopted for promoting the benevolent 
object; and I thought it probable that the queen of 
England would soon send to him about the re-occupying 
of the English fort at Whydah, and opening friendly 
communications with him. He was evidently hig^y 
pleased with what I said, and replied, " I hope the 
queen will send to me, and send a governor for the 
fort directly.'' I then acquainted him with my extreme 
anxiety to return to the coast without delay, on account 
of my long absence fit>m Cape Coast, where business of 
a very pressing nature demanded my qpeedy return; 
and he assured me that he would not detain me, but 
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make me ready very soon. Oar long interview was 
then brought to a close ; and he rose up and accom- 
panied me across the two yards, and out at the door 
into the area in firont of the gate. On our arrival out- 
side the gate, accompanied by several hundred female 
soldiers, the king ordered them to fire their muskets 
and blunderbusses : thus I was taken unawares with 
more firing for about from ten to twenty minutes. I 
was sorry it took place on the sabbath ; but I could not 
hinder it. This little brigade of soldiers presented a 
very singular appearance. They were dressed so much 
like men, that a stranger would not have supposed 
that they were women. The king's soldiers wear a 
loose shirt without sleeves, which comes nearly down to 
their knees, and is listened round the waist by their 
cartouch-belt ; a musket, a small heavy cutlass, and 
a poniard, complete their armour. The brigade of 
womea fired their muskets and blunderbusses remark- 
ably well, and seemed totally void of fear. 

Some conceptions of my feelings, in the midst of all 
these important n^otiations, may be formed by kin- 
dred minds much better than I can describe them. 
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SXTBACT OF A LITTER FBOM THX liST. JOHN CLABKX^ 
FSBNANDO PO, TO JOSSPH STUBOS, BSQ. BIBMINOHAM. 

SiNCB the property formerly held on this island 
by the British government came into the possession 
of the West African Company^ little but oppressionsi^ 
cruelty, and injustice, have marked the conduct of their 
agents towards the people. AD, if required by the 
company, are forced to work for them at such a rate 
as the agent thinks proper to give. No objection is 
allowed ; if one is made and persisted in, the person 
is handed over to constables, to be put into a place 
called a guard-house, but more properly a dungeon, as 
it is built in a cut across a narrow point of land, and 
its eaves are level with the sur&ce of the ground. If 
resistance is made to the authority of the constable^ 
or passion causes the person to give liberty to the 
tongue, he is flo^;ed, loaded with irons, and kept as 
the agent pleases in this den of death. Besides this 
dungeon, he has a house on a small rocky island, for 
persons to be banished to for a time. This is chiefly 
for women who quarrel in the street, or do any thing 
to offend the agent. Men have occasionally been sent 
there, but not often. Frequently men and women 
h^ve been confined in the same place^ and conduct 
the most arbitrary and despotic has been indulged in 
towards all. 

I remain your sincere friend, 
JOHN CLARKB. 
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EXTRACT OF A LITTER FROM MR. STURGEON. 

Clarence, Fernando Po, August 14, 1843. 

I HATE long lamented the awful state of our youth^ 
but knew not how to remedy the evil. To strike at 
once at the root of the evil, I thought that I had 
better begin with the parents themselves^ which I did 
by preaching a sermon to them eipressly upon the 
subject. And now, for the first time in Africa, I saw, 
to my inexpressible delight, parents weeping over their 
neglect to their ofispring; which so affected the children 
as to make streams of tears flow down their little cheeks. 
On the following Lord's day (July 80th) I preached 
to the young. The scene was one of the most imposing 
character. 

I meet the children of our congregation (forty in 
number) once a-week, and devote half an hour in teach- 
ing them singing and the first principles of music, and 
half an hour in imparting to them general and religious 
instruction. It is truly pleasing to inform you, sir, 
that there are more than twenty children and young 
persons who can read the New Testament, and speak 
the English language moderately well. 
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LITTER ON MALARIA BT J. HITCHUAN, UQ., U.J}., 
SANATORIUM^ LONDON. 

Mt dbar fribnd— The fever to which bo many of 
our eountrymen have Mien victims in hot climates, 
appears to be the result of a peculiar exhalation, which 
has received the term of malaria. The conconence of 
many local causes seems necessary for the production of 
this malignant miasm; and among these, decomposing 
animal matter — ^moist, marshy grounds — and a tempe- 
rature above ninety degrees, appear the most con- 
spicuous. Heat itself is not the cause, but a mere 
condition in its production. That moisture by itself^ 
or even blended with heat,is sufficient, unaided by other 
circnmstances, has been denied by the concurrent testi- 
mony of the most practical writers. It also appears 
necessary, that the surface of the ground should be left 
uncovered by water ; for the destructive fever of .hot 
dimates seldom shows itself until the moistened soil 
has been exposed for some time to the iofluenoe of the 
sun. The precise nature of malaria has been hitherto 
undiscovered, although it has been, in numberless in- 
stances, unequivocally traced to a local cause ; and that 
the decomposition, or chemical change of animal and 
v^etable matter, aided by a high temperature — access 
to sea-water — a quiet, stagnant atmosphere — and, 
perhaps, certain other conditions, not as yet detected. 
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Becent investigatioiis, conducted by Professor Daniel^ 
of King's College^ would seem to point out, that this 
poisonous agent was in union with sulphureted hydrogen 
gas, or that the gas itself was the agent in the particular 
instance of the African shores. I say particular instance, 
because several facts, which have fallen under my notice, 
seem to nullify its general applicability ; and it wQl, 
perhaps, be found that there are various kinds of viq>our, 
which, when inhaled, produce fever and death. It 
should be the object of science to discover and remove 
it in each particular case. The supposition, that sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas was the destroying vapour around the 
pestiferous shores of Western Africa, arose in Professor 
Daniel's mind in the following manner : — He had been 
requested by the Admiralty to analyse certain waters of 
the ocean in which the copper sheathings of their ves- 
sels had been injured. He discovered, that the gas 
in question was the mischievous agent; and further 
inquiry proved, that it was found in greatest abundance 
in the waters of Western Africa, and that it is diffused 
through an extent of more than sixteen degrees of lati- 
tude, reaching, in places, forty miles seaward, and making 
altogether an area of more than forty thousand square 
miles. Such a discovery, in such a place, naturally led 
to the idea, that it might possibly be the exciting cause 
of those maladies which befal Europeans, exposed for 
any length of time on the coast, or about the delta of 
the Niger ; for sulphureted hydrogen is a deadly poison : 
so fatal, indeed, that a small bird is unable to live, if com- 
pelled to respire in an atmosphere containing a fifteen- 
hundreth part of its volume ; and, according to Thenard, 
a distinguished French chemist, a horse would die in 
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air oontaining a hundred and fiftieth part of this gas; 
and a dog if it held about an eight hundredth part. 
Chanssier has also shown^ that it will kill a rabbit in 
about ten minutes^ if applied in the concentrated form 
to its $km alone. It is evolved in the putreSsction of 
almost every kind of organic matter, whether animal or 
vegetable ; and the symptoms it produces, in a highly 
diluted form, are these — ^nausea, lethargy, weakness, and 
pains about the chest and abdomen. It is the presence 
of this gas which renders a stale egg so intolerably 
o£Fensive; and hence. Professor Banid was surprised 
that no allusion to a disagreeable odour being folt in 
these seas, had been made ; but the following passage, 
from Laird and Oldfield's work, soon after attracted his 
notice : — '' The horrid sickening stench of the miasma 
must be eq;>erienced to be conceived ; no description of 
it can convey to the mind the wretched sensation that 
is felt for some time before and after daybreak. In 
those accursed swamps, one is oppressed, not only bodily 
but mentally, with an indescribable feeling of heaviness, 
langour, nausea, and disgust, which requires a conside- 
rable effort to shake off/' The same distinguished 
chemist proved, by experiment, that this gas was pro- 
duced by the decomposition of sulphate salts (with 
which the ocean abounds) in the water, by the carbo- 
naceous matter of vegetables. The inunenae rivers of 
Africa must bring down and deposit at their mouths a 
vast quantity of such vegetable matter, to be acted on 
by the ocean in which they empty themselves, and thus 
the deadly vapour is continually eliminated in quantities 
which mock the resources of our tiny laboratories, and 
baffle every attempt at removal. 
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Professor Daniel supports his theory by an interesting 
account from the " Annales de Chimie/' p. 225, by 
Signor Gaetano Gingini, on the great importance which 
attaches to the circumstance of marshes being, at times, 
in communication with the sea. The account is so 
interesting, that I am sure you will excuse my entering 
it at full : — " On the south of the ligurian Appenines 
is a marshy shore, bounded on the west, for twelve 
miles, by the Mediterranean; on the south by the river 
Serehio, and on the north by the river Frigido; a tor- 
rent commencing at the foot of the Apennines in the 
state of Masse di Caerere, running three or four miles 
over the land, and then falling into the sea. This plain 
is from two to four miles wide, and is traversed by a 
few short torrents or streams; among these are the 
rivers Camajore and Pietre Santa, which divides the 
plain into three separate basins. The rain and spring 
waters, which flow into the three basins mentioned, are 
slowly discharged into the sea by natural or artificial 
canals, penetrating the sand-bank, which exists on the 
sea-side. The level of these stagnant waters is between 
that of high water and low water in the neighbouring 
sea : there being but little difference between these two 
points in this part of the Mediterranean. In this state 
of things, formerly, when the waters of the sea rose from 
any circumstance, (unless the waters of the marshes 
were very high,) they used to return up. the ditches, 
fill the basins, and inundate the country to the foot of 
the mountains ; and, with a north-west wind, the waves 
used to penetrate with force to the interior. The mix- 
ture of fresh and salt water thus formed, and which in 
summer was rarely changed, became corrupt, and spread 
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infectioii over the neighbourhood^ of the most destruc- 
tive kind. In this way the effects of the malaria were 
reproduced annuaDy in the neighbouring country, with 
all • their peculiar horrors ; the population, though 
small, presented feeble infants and diseased men, old 
age being unknown there. All attempts to avoid the 
scourge, by living on the hills, or in the interior, and 
frequenting the plain when the business of cultivation 
essentially required it, were vain; they fell victims to 
the extensive influence ; and such being the effects upon 
inhabitants of the country, much more rapidly did a 
stranger suffer from the deleterious atmosphere, — one 
single night in the months of August and September 
causing inevitable death to the incautious traveller who 
should stay so long in this infected country. Such was 
the state of things until 1741. Previous to that time, 
Gemignano Bondelli, Eustachiz Monfredi, and Bemer- 
dino Lendroni, had successively insisted upon the 
necessity of excluding the sea fit>m these marshes; and 
in 1740—41, a sluice with folding doors, competent to 
give emission to the waters of the marsh, but preventing 
the sea from entering, was constructed at the mouth of 
the Burlemecce. The most complete and unexpected 
success immediately followed upon, and has continued 
with, this work. The year after its completion there %oere 
no appearanceB of the terrible maladies which premousfy 
iqtpeared every year. The inhabitants soon recovered their 
health ; and, the land being very fertile, the population 
rapidly increased, and is increasing at this moment. 
Yiereggio has become a considerable town, and so com- 
pletely has all suspicion of its insalubrity disi^peared, 
that the first families of Lucee have for years built their 
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gammer seats there. Notwithstanding the success of 
the precautions taken at this part of the coast, the 
neighbouring parts were long left a prey to the destroy- 
ing influence of the mixed marsh-waters; and the 
inhabitants around the basins of Motrone and Ferotto 
were not considered until the year 1804. In the years 
1809, 1810, 1811, simikr means were taken, with the 
best effects to the inhabitants of Montignosso, and the 
vicinity; and in 1812, a sluice was constructed on the 
Cinquale, which perfected the arrangements in this 
part, and made a large portion of country equally 
healthy with Yiereggio. To complete the arrangement, 
it was now only required to guard the ditches of 
Motrone and Tonftdo with sluices, — ^the former was 
finished in 1819, and the latter in 1821. Since that 
time, the diseases of malaria have ceased so entirely at 
all points, that no other dangers are now incurred 
regarding the insalubrity of the atmosphere than such 
as might arise from neglect of these sluices, which the 
inhabitants of the country should regard as their palla- 
dium.^' I have also seen a very interesting paper, by 
Dr. Bobert Hamilton, of Lyme Begis, who wrote on 
marsh fever in 1798; and on the evils resulting from 
a union of sea-water, with swampy or marshy grounds, 
he says, '' The inundations from the sea are generally 
followed by worse consequences, in respect to health, 
than those from the fi'csh water. If they extend far, 
they cover much low ground under cultivation, and fill 
many ditches which, in many situations, cannot be 
drained by any other means than evaporation by the 
heat of [the sun. Dead fish, left upon the overflowed 
land, become putrid; and animal and vegetable life, de- 
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stroyedbythe salt water; andfhe varumt inBectoyPqttiles^ 
and smaller otAet of animals, and the different v^etable 
productions which happen to be covered by it; and the 
miasmati which must arise from such an aocomnktion 
of putre&ction, produce the worst kind of remittent 
fe?er/' '^ The stench of the exhalations arising from 
the corrupted, stagnant water, and putrid, half-dried 
mud or oose, was most intolerably offensive ; the efflu- 
via was almost suffocating; and it was almost impossible 
to avoid a tunuea, a hmgouTj and a constant spitting 
whilst within their influence/' 

How like is the doctor's language pq;arding the 
effects of the malaria of his time, to the statements 
of Laird and Oldfidd respecting their feelings in the 
swampy delta of the Niger ! Numerous incidents, con- 
firmatory of this supposition, crowd upon my mind; 
and were it not for the negative &cts which have come 
under my notice, 1 should be inclined to give it a 
general, instead of an individual applicability. 

Among the circumstances which seem to confirm the 
theory of Professor Daniel, may be mentioned the 
account of a fever which broke out in the Dart, guard- 
ship, off Barbadoes in 1807. The disease was attributed 
to land-influences; but as new comers were attacked 
after sleeping a few nights on board, it gave rise to a 
suspicion of the cause being in the ship itself; and, on 
investigation, it was found that the vessel was divided 
into two compartments below, so as to allow the water 
being received into large tanks or cisterns, instead of 
the usual way. The bottoms of these were covered 
with an offensive deposition of mud. On the 17th of 
May this evil was detected and removed, a free circuUt- 
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tion of air admitted ; and on the 24di, the note-book 
of the physician states^ — " for the last week no fresh 
case offerer has appeared on board the Dor//^ and with 
this the following observation : — '' The fatal cases ter- 
minated in the usual manner of yellow fever. As such 
fevers may occur at various periods after exposure— con- 
sequently, after the cause has been removed — ^the early 
cessation of the disease, in the present instance, is more 
material, where the ship was constantly receiving new 
men; because their not being affected subsequenify, shows 
that the cause, which exiited previousfy, had ceased to 
exietr 

Again. — In the years 1815—16, a fever broke out 
in the West India Islands, which, from its malignity, 
was called African fiver, and deemed an importation ; 
but it was traceable to local causes, as explained by 
Messrs. Shepherd, Barnes, and others, who were serving 
on the stations. For instance, the Antelope, when 
anchored off Bridge Town, without any communication 
with fever cases, had a hundred and ten cases of this 
Bulan fever, of which thirty-one died, seven only had 
black vomit, and six of these lived almost entirely below, 
^* where the atmosphere is thick and heavy — ^the con- 
tinued bmning of candles — ^the crowding together of 
several people — and the debris of pantry and mess-rooms 
not always exceedknghj clean/' 

When we reflect, that sea-water is the agent used in 
cleaning on ship-board, and blend this with '* the 
debris of the pantry,^' we have the elements of sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas, ready to start into existence under 
the influence of a tropical sun. The ChUders, serving 
on the same station, sufiSered to a much greater extent 
s 
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from fever. The whole of her crew was attacked except 
three, and about half died. '' On lifting the hatches of 
the fore and after holds, a horrid mffocating $tench 
issued from them.'^ This vessel continued to have new 
cases until cleared out. The Creoles employed in this 
task took the duiease; after that, no fi-esh cases 
occurred. 

Agam, the fever which appeared in Gibraltar, m the 
year 1828, called Bulan fever, and also said to be im- 
ported from Africa, was prognosticated by several of 
the old residents, '' from the bad smells; '' and in the 
district No. 24, where it fint showed itself, '^ there is 
a large open grating, from which offensive vapours 
arise, and a continuous drain receiving the feculent out- 
pourings of the place. The line wall ehriing the ms- 
heachf where these drains emptied themselves, was a 
mortal station, few sentries placed there escaped an 
attack. Colonel Payne lost his life by visiting this 
pkce at night.^^ Some facts, described by Dr. J. B. 
ADan, also substantiate this view of malaria. Writingon 
Madagascar and its diseases, he says, '' On going out 
before sun-rise, the atmosphere was, as in the jungles of 
India, Uke the smohefrom gwipowderi and, in the inter- 
vals of sunshine, the same sickening vi^KNir could be 
seen rising from the earth like a white doud. Perhaps 
in this atmosphere was suspended the great remote 
cause of fever ; at any rate, from April to November, 
no such atmosphere was perceptible, and people calcu- 
late then on health with as much certainty as in the 
most wholesome climates of the world. Conjoined to 
vegetable effluvitun, there was another not unworthy of 
notice. From about ten miles south of Point Kaf alio 
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rans out one of those great coral reefs which every- 
where surround the coasts, forming safe and extensive 
harbours. At the time of the rains, the curious inha- 
bitants of the coral were observed to be liable to as 
hurried life and death as the vegetable kingdom. On 
the ebbing of the tide, this extensive animal surface 
was, in a great measure, left dry, and exposed to the 
sun's rays; and, although the shore was nearly a mile 
distant, yet the odour given off was disgusting in the 
extreme.'' Speaking of Zanzibar, he gives the same 
fiicts, vis., decaying " vegetable matter exposed to the 
influence of Mift-water and a burning sun.'' Of Port 
Lewis he writes, that a land breesEe prevails for ten 
months ; during this, intermittent fevers are extremely 
rare; but when the ten-breezes set in, they became 
frequent. 

It appears that the malarious vapour, whatever it 
may be, expands by heat, becomes more diffused by a 
wider separation of its particles, and ascends to consi- 
derable heights in the superjacent atmosphere; as 
night advances, it becomes cooler, more concentrated, 
and fidls. An interesting circumstance, which admits 
of this interpretation, is related by Dr. Johnson: — 
'' Having occasion to take a passage from Madras to Cal- 
cutta in a foreign merchantman, at that time I sat late 
on the deck one evening after our arrival in the Ganges, 
the vessel being at anchor a mile from the shore, and 
not a breath of wind moving in any direction. As the 
dews began to &11, 1 perceived all at once a faint heavy 
odour, to account for which I was much puzzled, as 
there was no wind to waft any exhalations from the 
adjacent shore. My reflections were soon interrupted, 

s 2 
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lioweveTj by a sense otfaminen, yiddinesg, and at length 
luttuea, with which I was suddenly affected.^' The doc- 
tor took calomel^ Sec., and '' although no fiuiher symp- 
toms of fever occurred^ yet I felt an unusual d^ree of 
lassitude and depression of spirits^ for some days after 
I got to Calcutta/' 

The same feelings have been felt in passing the Pon- 
tine marshes at night ; and Dr. Lina, a distinguished 
writer^ states^ that the first rains which taO. in Guinea 
are the most unhealthy — ^it is supposed by bringmg down 
the ascended malaria. It is interesting to find that these 
symptoms^ described by Dr. Johnson^ very much resem- 
ble those felt by individuals es^KMed to die stench of a 
newly opened grave, or to die eihalations from vaults 
of a certain description. Fourcroy states, that grave- 
diggers in France are frequently seised with '' giddiness, 
nauseOf oppression, and asphyzie.^' The symptoms 
induced by the inhalation of sulphureted hydrogen gas, 
^-ary according to the quantity imbibed. But in a 
I'ecent work on poisons, the feelings induced by it, in 
H very much diluted and weakened form, are thus 
described : — '* In the mildest cases, and when the 
exposure has been of short duration, nansea, a certain 
degree of lethargy, with slight abdominal and thoracic 
pains are the only symptoms which have been observed.^' 
How malaria acts upon the human system is wrapped 
in mystery; but ibe profound and philosophic Liebig 
thus states the matter : — ^* Just as yeast, putrefying 
ticsh, and the stomach of a calf in a state of decomposi- 
tion, when introduced into solutions of sugar, effect the 
transformation of this substance without |,being them- 
)«e1ve8 r^enerated ; in the same manner, miasms and 
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certain contagions matters produce diseases in the 
human organism by conmiunicating the state of decom- 
position^ of which they themselves are the subject^ ti> 
certain parts of the organism^ without themselves being 
reproduced in their peculiar form and nature during 
the progress of the decomposition/' 

Such my friend, are a few of the fiicts which seem to 
corrobate the theory of Professor Daniel; but I must 
not conceal the hd that it has been disputed by some, 
and that much ol the immense quantities of sulphureted 
hydrogen contained in the waters examined by Professor 
Daniel, has been regarded as the result of decom- 
position in the water itself during the homeward voyage. 
Nothing decisive, however, has fidlen under my notice. 
New theories will always meet with opposition, — and it 
it is right they should. It is the only means of detecting 
the fidse from the true. It is by the collision of flint 
and steel that the spark is elicited; and opposition, con- 
flict, and trial, seem necessary before truth in aU her 
unsullied parity and brightness can be made to appear. 
After aU, Ihe gas may only be an aeecompanimmt of the 
malaria, and not the thing itself; and there are, as I 
have said before, &cts in abundance which seen to set 
aside its general applicability. It may be the dread 
destroyer on the shores of that country whose wrongs 
we deplore; and its source seems to be, the immense 
masses of vegetable debritus rolled down to the ocean 
by the many-mouthed Niger, and also, perhaps, as 
suggested by Professor Daniel, from some extensive 
volcanic action. Whatever the agent, its effects are 
desolatmg indeed. Major TuUoch writes thus, respect- 
ing Sierra Leone: — ''Every soldier was thrice under 
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medical treatment^ and nearly half the force periahed 
annually ; indeed^ in 1826, and again in 1826^ when the 
mortality was at its height, three-fonrtha of the force 
were cut off/' The Cape Coast command yields the 
same results, ''two-thirds of the white troops died 
annually, and so great was the mortality in 1824^ that 
the deaths nearly equalled the mean strength of the 
garrison/' But it would be uselessly occupying your 
time on this already too extended letter^ to dwell upon 
the medical statistics of that deadly dime. The fiust 
that forty-five of those truly hennc men^ who yolunteered 
their services in the late Niger expedition^ fell victims 
to their benevolence, is enough to establish the un- 
healthiness of the dimate, and cause us to mourn over 
the Mlnre of those resources which BoesDCd hdd out as 
a palladium against disease. 

My chief hope for Africa now rests in die employ- 
ment of native agency; or at all events in the exertions 
of men who have been accustomed from childhood to 
the influences of a tropical dimate. Hence I look with 
intense interest and delight to die admirable working 
of emandpation in the West. Viewed merdy in the 
Ug^t of a cold philosophy^ it presents scenes calculated 
to gladden the heart. It is moving a doud whidi has 
too long darkened and disfigured the human souL 
The reflex influence of slavery (apart from rdigious 
considerations) in deteriorating and weakening the 
intellect, has been immense. The iron has not only 
chafed the limb, but crippled the mind of the sufferer; 
but happily the duld of freedom, will grow up under 
different auspices ; removed from the debasing influences 
of davery, his mind will expand, his capabilities to 
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gather up knowledge will increase, and he will become 
a worthy agent, not only to carry the glad tidings of 
eternal truth, (which as paramount to all other things, 
is also happily independent, to a very great degree, of 
mental conditions,) but also that knowledge of general 
science, which shaU enable Africa to take up an elevated 
position among the nations of the world. To the West 
Indies and to Sierra Leone, then, must the Mend of 
Africa look for agents, whether to Christianise or to 
civilise the myriad inhabitants of her interior. Some 
Europeans must act as pioneers or directors in this 
great cause, since to them are entrusted the ''oracles 
of God''; and to such I would urge a lengthened 
reiidenee an the heights of Fernando Po, as preparatory 
to a journey up the awful Niger, or to a sojourn in the 
interior of Africa. This I would recommend from an 
idea, that the system by being graduaUg exposed to the 
influence of ''minute doses" of the malaria, would 
become so habituated to it, as to fed its effects in 
an infinitely less degree, when compelled to inhale it 
in a more concentrated form. The conservative 
powers of the human system are great, and unless 
paralysed by a sudden and strongly acting force, can 
accommodate themselves to vast changes— thus, some 
of the most virulent agents have been converted into 
luxuries by habitual use. Tobacao and opium are 
among the most prominent of these ; but the records of 
medical experience, testify that even arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate have been taken in (comparatively) 
great quantities without the destruction of life. It is 
related of Mithridates, that he could not poison himself, 
in consequence of such a training, and Sartorius relates 
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the case of a man who had been ao long accostomed to 
the inhalation of a fool and stinking atmosphere, that 
he fell ill on being removed from its infloenoey and only 
recoyered by a return to his filthy dnngeon. These 
two latter facts are not, howerer, of that anthority and 
character which would justify us in drawing important 
practical conclusions, but modem experience has fully 
shown that the nightmen of London will inhale 
sulphureted hydrogen, with almost perfect impunity, in 
quantities which would prove &tal to the uninitiated. 
Spallansani caused a pigeon to feed and thrive on fleshy 
and, what is more to our purpose, he successfully removed 
fresh-water moUusca from their native element into 
sea-water, and salt-water moUusca from sea to river- 
water, and this by slowly and graduaUy admitting the 
element foreign to their nature — while immediate death 
was die consequence of a sudden transition. Exotic 
plants, by slow and gradual changes, become habituated 
to our climate, and almost every season witnesses new 
varieties quitting the warm atmosphere of die green- 
house, to take their position among the whet habitants 
of our open gardens. The fhschias, the chinasters, &c, 
are illustrations of this; and, though/Mr0fima&, by these 
means frequently sink into amrnab, their contracted 
duration is nevertheless passed in health, and their 
means of propagation are rather changed than anni- 
hilated. The heights of Fernando Po are comparatively 
healthy, and have a bracing effect on the exhausted 
frames of convalescents and invalids. Some of the 
mountains possess the temperature of an European 
summer; and a lengthened residence on thes^ I would 
urge as m prophylactic, worthy of trial by such as con- 
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template an excanion into the interior of Africa. The 
late Niger expedition points out the impotency of 
chlorine fomigationB; and yet any thing short of protec- 
tion to the respiratory apparatus wonld be futile^ as a 
prophylactic, since the membrane lining the breathing 
tubespossesses the power of absorption in a great d^ree; 
as proved by the simple experiment of passing through 
a recently painted room^ when the odonr of turpentine 
will be speedily detected in the secretions of the body. 
It would be a glorious thing to discover the precise 
nature of malaria^ so as to funush for the African tra- 
veller a ''respirator/' or something equivalent^ which 
should separate, by some chemical attraction, the dele- 
terious particles from the inhaled atmosphere, as is 
done by magnetic attraction for the needle-grinders at 
Sheffield, or as the miner is sheltered from the explosive 
power of carbureted hydrogen, by the philosophic 
ingenuity of a Davy. It has been stated, that the 
miasmic particles of the Campagne di Soma are heavier 
than the surrounding atmosphere, and that a silk gauze 
placed before the mouth is preventive of their effects.^ 
This was declared in a paper by M. Rigaud de I'Isle, 
before the Boyal Institute of France; and Monsieur 
Brocchi's experience testifies to the same remedy, and 
he therefore points out the propriety of sleeping under 
a fine musquito net, in aU places where intermittents 
are peculiar to the country (endemic). The skin is 
another sur&ce, (though acting in a much less degree) 
through which gaseous poisons may operate on the 

* Mem. de rinstitiite Royal de France. March 24, 1817. 
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system; and it is worthy of notice^ that it is in this 
stractore that the greatest changes take pkoe in 
animals remoyed from a temperate to a tropical clime; 
thus the wool of the sheep d^enerates into fine hair^ 
and most of the qoadnipeds of the torrid sone are 
thinly provided^ e?en widi this latter oovering. The 
natives of Africa differ from us in the stractore of 
this tissue^ as much as in the shape of their head 
or their heel. It is thicker, and said by some to 
possess a layer which is absent in the European. 
Its colour, as is well known, is peculiar; and n^;roes 
perspire but rarely. These facts would suggest the 
propriety of sheltering the cutaneous surfiic^ or mo- 
difying its secretions. The frequent rubbing in of 
pahn or olive oil, while it would certainly be beneficial 
in a general point of view, may have a speafic good. 
Thus, when the plague ravaged England with a power 
as great as that which devastated die people <^ the 
Levant, the tallow-chandlers, and others employed in 
greasy occupations, were exempt from its influeuee; 
and Mr. Jackson, in his '' Reflections on the Commerce 
of the Mediterranean,'^ says, '^ that the Coolies who are 
employed in the oQ stores at Tunis, smear themselves 
all over with oO, and are seldom afflicted with the 
plague when it rages in that city.'' It would yield 
some protection against '* prickly heat," — a very annoy- 
ing disease in the tropics, — even if it did not furnish a 
shield against the absorption of malaria. As a preser- 
vative of health, it has elicited the praise of Lord 
Bacon : — '' Ante omnia igitur usum olei vd oUvarum, 
vd amygdali dulcis, ad cutem ab extra unguendum, ad 
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longayitatem conduoere existimainuB/' (Opera, fol. 
1665, p. 686.) 

A vest of soft colourless silk, worn next to the per- 
son, would, I think, be preferable to flannel, as being 
much lighter, and also as being, in an eminent d^ree^ 
a non-electric; it may be useful in the general langour 
felt by Europeans in damp, hot countries, by preventing 
the passage of electricity from the body. From the 
comforts experienced by invalids in this country from 
its use, in rheumatism and many other diseases, I 
should certainly wear it myself. Moderate, though by 
no means excessive bleeding, together with the mild use 
of purgatives, should be resorted to as preparatory to a 
residence in Fernando Po, — ^it having been ascertained 
that hot countries have a tendency to induce inflam- 
matory excitement. Dr. Daw, speaking of Ceylon, 
says that he found, from personal experience, that the 
temperature of the body increased by two degrees. 
Moderate repletion, then, and rigid ten^peranee must 
be resorted to by the African's friend, as a means, 
under Providence, of securing health and success. 

With much less sacrifice of human life and pecuniary 
expenditure than have been wasted in desolating wars, 
(I am Utopian enough to think,) the climate of Africa 
may be so fiir modified as to prove no more banefdl 
than the climate of Calcutta or Madras. Sacrifices 
there will be. It seems a law, that the pioneers in the 
march of holiness or utility, must pass through sufier- 
ing to success. The early Christians fell by thousands 
under the rage of the Soman emperors ; but Chris- 
tianity saw the downfall of Kome. Galileo, Harvey, and 
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JenneTj were the objects of penecation and ridictile; 
yet their efforts to ameliorate the condition of mankind 
were not nnblessed : and shall we shrink from ridicule 
or danger^ or deem a few lives uselessly thrown away^ 
when the result will be to raise one of the most fertile, 
beautiful^ and extensive parts of the globe from moral 
death, and aU but conmiercial nselessness, into a land 
of Christianity, and a source of inexhaustible wealth to 
our father-land ? Wild and visionary as it may seem^ 
I doubt not, my dear friend, but that an improved 
agriculture, extensive drainings, and a sweeping down 
of the vast mangrove forests, will one day take place, 
and change the physical features, and, with them, the 
climate of that mighty land. There was a time, when 
our present highly favoured country was the seat of 
plague. In the reign of queen Elizsbeth^ twenty-eight 
thousand perished ; in the reign of James, thirty thou- 
sand ; and in that of Charles, thirty-five thousand. It 
is now unknown, and its disappearance may be clearly 
traced to physical causes. Thus, Erasmus in a letter 
describes the habits ot our people : — ^^ The floors are 
conmionly ot day, strewed with rushes, under which Ue, 
unmolested, an ancient collection of bears' gtease, frag- 
ments, bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and 
everything that is nasty.'' The houses were without 
chimneys. Smoke had to escape, and ventilation be 
effected, by the door alone. In the year 1780, agues 
were rife, and presented symptoms which were truly 
awful. Patients died in a few days after the attack. 
Indeed the symptoms ot malignant ague, as delineated 
in a recent elaborate work on medicine, and those pre- 
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sented by the cUmatorial fever of Afnea, as described 
by Mr. Boyle^ are very similar : — thus^ 

MALIGNANT AGUB, WITH AB- AFRICAN FBVBR. 

DOMINAL COMPLICATIONS. 

'* Oreatpmn qftke abdomen " Thitferer is ordinarily cha* 
—pom of tke hm$—-vamUinff, ncterued by severe head-ache 
sometimes incontrollable, of — wmiting, sometimes of green 
matters, generally ^lotw—dis- bil&'-eostive state of bowels 
charges from the bowels of the --pain qftke pit qf tke stomaek 
same, or insurmoimtable ob- — great heat of skin — suffused 
sfmcKoii— great sense of intense eyes — thirst — the tongue 
heat, tongue dry and of a yel- furred, pains in all the joints 
low or brovm colour — pulse and tottering of limbs — severe 
frequently smsll, sharp, con- pain ta tke badk-^hce flushed, 
tracted," &e. &c» or of a livid hue — ^pulse varies 

from 90, 120, 140. When the 
skin is livid, the pulse is less 
developed, nor will the skin 
attain so high a temperature." 

Here are^ indeed^ slight differences; butwHich^ when 
locality is considered^ seem more in degree than in 
kind; and I have been thus amdons to delineate the 
two^ in order to point out the fact^ that an alteration in 
the physical characteristics of a country will have a vital 
influence on the climate of the land : for these very 
severe forms of intermittent have disappeared before the 
march of an improved and improving agriculture. 

It is, moreover, a somewhat curious fact, that the 
malaria in Lincolnshire, during the awfiil period alluded 
to, exhibited peculiarities similar to what has since been 
observed by Dr. Fergusson, at the Port of Prince 
Rupert, in Dominica. Sir O. Baker tells us, that ''the 
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people Cft Boston, and the neighbonring yiOages in the 
midst of the fens, were in general h»aUkjf at a time 
when the fever was epidemic in the more elevated situ- 
ations of Lincolnshire/' Dr. Fergosson states, that *^ a 
barrack was erected three hundred feet above the level 
of the marsh, but it proved pestiferous beyond belief — 
in fSM^t no white man could live there/' and speaking 
of Port d'Espagne, Trinidad, he says, ^'The town, 
though not hodthy, is not uninhabitable ; but on the 
right are some heights which prove destructive in the 
highest degree/' 

The great advantage effected by extensive drainings, 
and a firequent upturning ci the soil to the influence of 
the sun and air, is evinced in the &ct, that, some 
seventy years ago, the country, six miles west of 
Edinburgh, was so unhealthy, " that every spring the 
farmers and their servants were seized with fever and 
ague/' Afterwards, '' the vast pools of stagnant water, 
formerly left between the ridges of the fields, were 
removed— -dunghills carried to a distance, &c. ; when 
every symptom of ague disappeared, and the district 
becune highly salubrious/' About fifty years ago, the 
crops in a high and uncultivated district of East Lothian 
suflered severely from cold fogs ; '' but by draining the 
climato has improved, and the destructive mists have 
entirely disappeared." The same results have followed 
similar proceedings in many parts of England. 

If ever the extensive mangrove forests be cut down, 
which now crowd the scene from Benin to Calabar, a 
great and happy change in the climato of that coast will 
be the result. The mangrove requiring salt-water for 
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its support^ ministen powerfully in its decay to the 
evolution of sulphnreted hydrogen : by its faU^ this 
source of supply would be removed^ and the swampy 
country be better fitted for agricultural operations. So 
long as they continue in their present numbers, swamps 
wiQ abound, for trees secrete water in immense quan- 
tities. In many parts of America, the waters of its 
rivers have been diminished. In some places in New 
Jersey, many streams have altogether disappeared ; and 
in Kentucky, brooks, which flowed throughout the year, 
are now dry during the summer months, in consequence 
of the extensive fellings of timber which have taken 
place in that country. 

A century may roll by, ere these things be ; but we 
have been so accustomed to great undertakings in this 
age, that scarce any thing seems to vast for skill, 
energy, and perseverance to perform ; and, therefore, 
preposterous as it may appear, I cannot entirely forego 
the hope, that such an achievement may one day be 
accomplished for injured Africa. Pardon me if enthu- 
siasm has carried me too far — ^if the intensity of the wish 
has overleaped the boundaries of possibility. 

I must now conclude this too long letter, — such as it 
is, I place it before you. Do with it as you please. It 
lays claim to but little originality, and is chiefly the 
result of reading and reflection on a subject dear to both 
of us ; if it succeed in drawing other minds to the same 
topic, or in elicitmg a single suggestion for the benefit 
of Africa, or her friends, I shall deem the moments 
employed in its composition as among the happiest of a 
happy life. That God may bless your efforts, and that 
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Ethiopia may soon stretch forth her hands unto Him, 
is the fervid wish and prayer of^ 

Tour yeiy sincere friend, 

JOHN HITCHMAN. 
7b tke Rev. D. J. Ea9t. 



Sanatorhtm, Jtm. 9, 1843. 
My Dkar Fbibnd— The theoiy re sp ec tin g' mslsris, for- 
warded to yoa in October, 1842, has been rery miidi modified, 
if not whoDj set aside by the recent publication of Br. 
ITWilliams's journals ; bnt ss yoa think the fiwts contained in 
the letter will prore nsefbl to missionsriet, I hare no objection 
to their poblication, and am 

Yours fidthfnlfy, 

J. H. 
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